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To-day, Canadian Beauty Appliances dominate V4 f 
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No other automobile is backed by a more reliable service than that guaranteed 
every Maxwell owner. Scores of Maxwell dealers in every part of this country 
are always ready to give expert advice—to make adjustments and to supply new 
parts at reasonable prices. 

This aplendid Maxwell Dealers’ Service Organization is perfected and completed 
by the great Maxwell Service Station in Windsor, Ont. The main offices and tac 
tories of the Maxwell Motor Company in Detroit, U.S.A., are within comparativels 
short distance of many points in Canada. This in itself means rapid delivery of 
replacement parts to Canadian Maxwell dealers and owners. Maxwell Service is 
one of the great advantages enjoyed by Maxwell owners. 
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A Story of Long Distance 
Business Building 


© The story of the growth of the American Radiator Company reads like 
romanee. Manufacturers finding 1915 a dull vear will do well to follow 
a poliev similar to the one adopted by this company as deseribed in the 
April Sth issue of Printers’ Ink, from which the following is an extract: 


This poliev called for advertising. In 1902 we started using 
lk space in the magazines, feeling that national publicity 
id add prestige and the flavor of world-wide renown to ou 
oduets But it was not until the pane of 1907 that the tr 

nendous possibilities of advertising as business insurance were 

home tous. On the theory that the time to advertise Is 
hen busimmess is dull. we experimented with big space and 

mipressive newspaper copy that vear. We cam ut h 


t 
campaign advertising enthusiasts, for our 1908 sales showed 
i 


neavyv mcrease ovel the Vear by fore, |: rom tp 





carried more ‘business Insurance every vear—in fact this veat 
we will double the money which Wwe invested ast vear In hewWws 
paper advertising alone. Nor will we shut down in the slighte=t 
on our magazine, farm paper or trade advertising.” 


The following figures tell the magic story of the results of that Policy: 


‘The net earnines of the American R: ator Co. for 1912 were 


idl 
$1 312,052 In 1915 ev climbed to $1,696,195: the next veal 
they Jumped to $2,081,267, and last vear admittedly an ‘off? 
vear for building the balance sheet shows a net profit of 
$2,289,075, which is equal to 25,59 per cent. on $8,185,600 


COTRTAOTL Sto e 


©“ Why not take some advertising insurance instead of leaving the 
future to take care of itself? 


© Advertising benefits the consumer as much as the advertiser. It helps 
© Advertising benefits the consumer as much as the advertser. It helps 
to increase production. Inereased production means more employment 
for workers. It cuts the cost of manufacturing and gives the publie an 
article of quality at less cost. Readers of MaeLean’s will do well to 
study the advertising columns of the magazine. Advertised goods are 
dependable goods, and MacLean’s carries no advertising but the most 
reliable. 


The MacLean Publishing Company, Limited 
143-153 UNIVERSITY AVENUE TORONTO, CANADA 
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ae often, people who are athicted li eithet ot the unnecessary COn- 
with the two most common ski — 1 ditions is keeping your skin from being 
troubles—conspicuous nose pores and beautiful. you can begin at once to 
blackheads —think that these are nec- change it. Your skin, like the rest of 


body, is continual 
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dured youl y and rapidly 


changing e old skin dies, new 


therwise flawless are 


forms. Every day, in washing, you rub 
aa ae off tiny particles of old, dead skin. 
sma!l muscular fibres 
e become weakened This 1s your opportunity. (jo to 
the pores closed as vour mirror now and examine your 
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How to reduce them that yvouare using the wrong method 





Wring a cloth from very hot or cleansing on y : Bey 

vater, lather it with W oodburs ‘ Follow treat t 

Facial Soap, then hold it to you: \pply hot cloths to the face unti 

face. When the heat has expanded the skin reddened Phen wit 

the pores, rub in wery gently a trough wast paheavy 

fresh lather of Woodbury Re it he of Woo ba al Soa} 

peat this hot water and lather app! al b it into the pores thoroug] 

cation several time stopping at always with an upward and out 

once tf your nose feels sensitive ward motio1 Rinse with clear 

The finish by rubbing the nose hot water, then with cold—the 

for a few minute th a lump of colder the better. If possible rub 

1€€ vour face for a few minutes with 

Woodburvy’s Facial Soap cleanses the pore This treatment i lump of te Dry the skin carefully. 

with it strengthens the muscular fibres so they can contract pro] To remove blackheads already formed, substitute a flesh brush 
erly But do not expect to change in a week a condition result for the wash-cloth in the treatment above. 


Phen, protect the 
will fingers with a handkerchief and press out the blackheads. 


until they are inconspicuous. 


tently. It There- 
enlar; ed pores after, use the above W oodbury treatment in 


your daily toilet. 
° ° ° 
Begin tonight the treatment your skin needs 
a A 25c cake of ‘Woudbury’s Facial Soap is wilictent for a Write today for a cake large enough for a week’s treatment 
* month or six weeks of either of the above treatments. Tear For 4c we will send a cake of Woodbury's Facial Soap large enough for a 
a Shyer ‘ f the bel ' ~ : eck of this famous skin treatment For toc, samples of Woodbury's Facial 
* ¢ on o lw Cuke elow and put it 1 vou Soap, Facial Cream and Powder 

\ ¢ as a re ale to go to your drugg stand get a cake For 5 copy of the Woodbury book 1 Skin } l Touch,’ 1 
z * } : Zz : ] ury : in Jou Love t ouch,” and 
The “ today. Begin at once to get its benefits for your skit mples of the Woodbury preparations. Write or mail coupon today. Address 

Andrew Xx indrew Jergens ¢ Lid., 4§3 Sherbrooke St., Perth, Ontario. 

Jergens Co., 
‘ » 


453 Sherbrooke 
Street, 
Perth, Ont. 
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Why the Offensive is Now Ours 


By GEORGE EUSTACE PEARSON 





Oh! The Jack Johnsons they whistle 

and roar! 

i don’t want to go to the trenches no 
more! 

I want to go over the sea, 

Where the Germans they 
at me, 

Oh! my! I don’t want to die, 

I want to go home; I want to go home. 


ROM some sections of the battle 
F front in Flanders, this song 
rises from the trenches. It is 
sung loudly, satirically, so the Ger- 
mans in the trenches beyond can hear 
it. And the Teuton warriors under- 
stand the real sentiment behind that 
song—which, by the way, originated 
with the Princess Patricias. They 
know it is not fear; for the men who 
sing it may at any moment be found 
leading in a mad, heroic charge on 
the German lines, handling their 
bayonets in a fashion that bespeaks 
no distaste for the grim work of war. 
The song is typically Atkinese. 
Tommy must “rag” the other fellow, 
even when the shells fall thickest. 
And yet—is there not a deeper 
feeling behind that song, a feeling 
that exists in all the belligerent 
armies? Is there a soldier who has 


can’t get 








termination to win, his confidence. 
rhe offensive is now ours. It could 
not well be otherwise in view of the 
spirit that animates the individual 
soldier. To illustrate, on one occasion 
when a regiment of our brigade fol- 
lowed up an attack of the Patricia’s 
by another successful one on the suc- 
ceeding night on the same frontage, 
a lance-corporal of the attacking 
party, annoyed by a neighboring ma- 
chine gun, left his comrades in the 
captured trench and _ deliberately, 
coolly and alone started out to cap 
ture and silence that machine gun in 
another and hitherto unmolested 
German trench. Needless to say he 
did not return. 

Another instance may be quoted to 
show the spirit which burns within 
the men engaged in “The Siege of 
Germany.” Number two company of 
the Patricia’s had been left to hold 
certain breastworks following a stiff 
engagement. Corporal Wostenholme 
and another man of Number one com- 
pany had guided them into their posi- 
tion and remained with them during 
that day. So much ground had 
changed hands and _ interchanged 
again during the night, and so many 








fought in this gigantic struggle who 
does not long for the day when, his 
duty well done, he can desist from efforts 
to kill his mud-spattered brothers in the 
other trench—and return home? 

This opens a wide field for discussion 
on the attitude of the soldier in the 
trenches. How are the Canadian sol- 
diers doing at the front? It is not neces- 
sary to speak on the score of the achieve- 
ments of the troops from the Dominion. 
Neuve Chapelle and Langemarck have 
testified to the heroism of the first con- 
tingent. History recounts no more won- 
erful exploit than the Canadian stand at 
Langemarck. But what of the individual 
trooper; How does he stand the strain, 
how does he compare with the soldiers of 
other nations, how does he live—and how 
die? Let me speak on these points from 
the fullness of four months’ experience 
in the trenches; not from the viewpoint 
of the correspondent who sometimes gets 
within a few miles of the firing line—but 


rhe writer. who is serving in the trenches with 
the Princess Patricias 
no closer. Let me tell this story as the 


soldier himself sees it. 

A change of face is noticeable in most, 
if not all, of the men who have borne the 
strain of this trench fighting month after 
month, refusing the soft ease of hospital 
and convalescent camps. The sick and 
wounded returning from those places 
notice and speak of the change in their 
friends. Young men, have become old 
men, aged years in weeks. Talkative men 
have become quiet. Some faces have be- 
come hard, some soft. Their owners have 
developed into thinkers as well as doers. 
The camp visitors would scarcely recog- 
nize in these quiet men the roysterers of 
other days. No more is “Tipperary” 
heard—never in this land. There is no 
complaining. It is most decidedly frowned 
upon. 

The outstanding characteristic of the 
soldier in the trenches to-day is his de- 


wires were down, that our artillery, 
under the impression that the Ger- 
mans still held the breastwork, that 
the Patricia’s now occupied, began to feel 
for the range of it during the forenoon. 
The occupants heard a British shell pass 
overhead and then explode some distance 
in front. They thought nothing of it. To 
their horror the next one fell a little short 
of the first and closer to them. That 
definitely settled in the minds of the men 
what was to come. There was nothing for 
it. No retreat. They must hold their posi- 
tion so hardly won and await their in- 
evitable fate. What thoughts were theirs? 
The next, the third shell, came a trifle 


closer, and so was the fourth. And then 
chaos. 

It exploded true as a die. Fragments 
of the Patricia’s were blown into the 


trenches of the adjoining regiment. 

A volunteer was asked for and found 
in Corporal Wostenholme to take back 
word to the nearest headquarters direct- 
ing the artillery to alter their range and 
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trench, one takes in individual movement: about the 





of whom un-_ trenches. mn ; 
‘ earthed a As to the value of Germans as fighting 


corpse with men, there cat be no question on that 
the hand. score. They are brave. They must be 


and arm _ brave to have done what they have on two 
projecting rontiers. And yet in isolated instances 
e om the such as the case of the capture of some 
mud. “G’bli- of their trenches the occupants have 
mey, Bill.’ shown the most abject cowardice. Not 
he said. “if conte with fleeing in disorder they 


’ore ain’t a cream and bleat and even throw away 
their arn 

out ’is ‘and They are always digging and building 
for is pay.” al d on the whole appear to surpass us in 
Grim, dis- their purely mechanical work of trench 
building, the fixing of rifle fire in day time 
soul-shak- on likely spots for night travel and other 
ing. thisecal- matters of a like nature. On the other 
“ hand a comparison of their actions with 
ours and the study of the prisoners we 


bloke ‘olding 


turbing, 


lousness su- 





perinduced 








W he the whistle Vs 1 the troops swing on. the soldier hag by daily ac- have captured would tend to indicate that 
sure as he realizes that ouaintance on the human side we are immensely their 
a Se Ry aes with death superior. And that is the more important 





but it’s side. 


war! The Germans’ being human, act very 
: to have adequate arrangements made for 4 WHIMSICAL INTEREST. much like other humans, good, bad and 
the wounded. He proceeded down an old TI } a } indifferent. They have fired indiscrimi- 
communication trench, waist deep in ere 1S somet ling whimsical a out the nately on oul fighting line and on ow 

ae Pt eas ; ‘ attitude of the British soldier toward 


wounded men in the heat of engagement; 


water to which he bent the upper part oe : 
for which, of course, they could not be 


conditions. He has a name for every- 


of his body until he almost immersed his a ce ea ae ; , 
‘aon affleck to weve tieielt trom thing. One trench, dry and warm and jj Jamed. seeing that stretcher-bearers, 
ct rit CLIOFL » = ree I *il . ye e s) ceafoa ic ) ac oT . ‘ 3 
bservatl nd from fire The effort w comparatively ssa iee known % Phe wounded and sound men were hopelessly 
0 Va and l ) Il? a I t va Pal: . \ ther : leath-tr: f « litch . mn . 
H - - alace. Another a death-trap of a aitcn, mixed together. The most inexcusabl 
an abortive one e was seen and fired «ppac, a FB a eee - series 
aor eg Aa aig ce anaes Che rimea. Everything isnamed,even thing they have ever done was to de- 
Uy and persistently, 0, Garing all though the name may have originated in a 





liberately fire on our second in command 








1? ’ 1, , + thy wu ha > le 1: 1 
' it ny gre — ve ) tay opi a aa ee mage nf and later on the stretcher-bearers while 
ar y , ie ° rae sag sae eggs — ~ = - a ro» engage d in the rescue of a wounded 
Leet tenliee on snedestton ues weigh p. niet a? ee 1 . = th . ee ie a soldier, some hours after our victorious 
hide flight bak ould sr aes hostile \ hse atid a Wheika dea ie an na SUE Ane ee Oe weet — oo. 
ate ivenigetyoioor ine ; “f a 5 a wer a \gain » a ne ighbo1 ng Bi itish regument 
; ig which had been driven from some 
He safely made the trip. And then, progress in the latter stages of its low trenches. found on the conclusion of thei 
miei f resting in comparative security flight where 1 can be seen to revolve later and successful counter attack that 
inti! nightfall, he volunteered again to clumsily In its travel. all their wounded had been killed by blows 
tal hack to the ame place another This same spirit, in ‘a sense is mani- about the head and bavonet thrusts in 
equally important message in spite of the fested in the interest they show in out- the bodv. ; 
ire knowledge that the German sentries side matters. In the reserve line they play At othe r times, that is, outside of times 
and snipe would be on the qui vive. football. Ata time when the international of ynusual excitement such as attacks and 
Once more he made it. And, the exig situation is most acute as a result of Ger-  eounter attacks, the Germans have al- 
encies of the situation demanding it, he many’s new submarine war and America’s lowed our stretcher-bearers to walk awav 
made the round trip again, in the straight resultant attitude, they search the papers with their burdens unmolested. On the 
face of their now aroused fire. for football or baseball news and are mild- other hand, possibly because they feared 
And so the offensive is ours ly pained at other enquiries. some deception, the y usually fired on those 
ties ion aaiiandiliaianiie And how do the British and Canadiat same stretcher bearers during their ap- 
troops compare with the soldiers of other proach to the wounded man. The inevit- 
But the soldiers at the front do not live nations? Despite preconceived and ad- able conclusion is that, unless stirred up 
a life of continual thri War becomes verse opinion, the Patricia’s who have re- and mortified by a successful attack of 
monotonous. An Indian Prince serving lieved or been re- 
here recently expressed that view; and it lieved by French 
is safe to say that he voiced the opinior regiments and anna 
of practically all men. The thrilling in have held adjoi 
cidents of warfare, narrow escapes, sud ing trenches at 
den deaths, violent encounters, follow one times, are unani- 
another with such consistent regularity mous in their ur 
during what is really an automatic and stinted praise of 
mechanical routine that it is the fir ding the Frenchman’s 
of an egg, the location of a farm, where Volatile characte? 
milk can be obtained or a shop where and the dash and 
eatables may be had, that becomes excit- go of his courage- 
ing, that is talked of among the Tommies, US Tecklessness. 


The Frenchmen 
appear to neglect 
the precautions of 
the British soldier 


Given food and sleep and pay as regu- 
larly and in such quantities as the circum 
tances will permit, they are content. 
That last, the pay, becomes of prime im- 





portance in the eyes of the soldiers in the against fire of any 
field. They figure that they may not live description, both 
long; in fact are sure of it. Hence they in his failure to 
wish to live well and enjoy to the full strengthen the 
that short space of time left to them. Two trenches and in \ sturdy group of th P.P taken at reserve headquarters 





soldiers were engaged in di epening an old the chances he 
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The soldier is buried where he falls . 
seen everywhere 


sequently word came 
down to us of the 
carnage wrought on 
the German lines at 
that point. 

War is full of such 
stories as these—but 
the legend of the 
Mad Major will live 
long in the memories 
of the men who are 
fighting sritain’s 
battle. 


THE EFFECT OF ARTIL- 
LERY FIRE. 

A noted correspon- 
dent, writing about 
artillery action some 
months ago, gave a 
purely civilian and 
wholly ignorant ex- 
planation of the ef- 
fects of shrapnel fire 








ours, they follow the dictates of brave 
men. 


THE LEGEND OF THE MAD MAJOR. 


Such comparisons as have been possible 
in the matter of artillery show the British 
and French to be much superior both in 
point of handling and the quality of the 
ammunition. In this connection, a popular 
story, which is told up and down the 
trenches, credits our army with a per- 
sonage known as the Mad Major, an 
artillery officer who, it appears has an 
uncanny faculty for spotting well-hidden 
German batteries and other centres of 
activity: So, according to the yarn, the 
Mad Major travels up and down the 
British artillery line leaving on his oppo- 
site front a trail of death. Where he goes 
his word is final. Many of the successes 
of the British have been credited to the 
Mad Major. 

Much mystery surrounds the person- 
ality of this strange director of artillery. 
No one appears to have seen him but vari- 
ous theories are advanced as to his ap- 
pearance and antecedents; and, whether 
his existence is believed in or not, the 
soldier has to confess that unusual suc- 
cess in the shelling of enemy positions in- 
variably follows the rumor of his arrival 
at any point. 

“The Mad Major is with the guns be- 
hind us,” ran the word through the 
trenches of the Patricia’s some time ago. 
The wood opposite our regiment was full 
of German dug-outs, and well concealed 
batteries had been shelling us from points 
back of their line. Coincident with the 
rumor of the arrival of the omnipotent 
artilleryman, there was increased activity 
evident in the British batteries. Results 
followed almost immediately. That our 
artillery had found the range was at- 
tested by the screams of wounded, and 
perhaps some unwounded, Germans 
which could be distinctly heard in our 
trenches. The opposite batteries were 
silenced; the dug-outs rendered untenable. 

The Major was more than half a myth 
to the Canadians but the men in the 
trenches, when the extreme success of our 
fire became evident, looked at one another 
with silent questioning. And then rumor 
transferred him further up the line. Sub- 


upon the minds of 
soldiers. He _ states 
that, after having been under fire for some 
days, a small party that he encountered 
and which he judged to be typical of all 
soldiers—were absolutely indifferent to it 
because their worn-out nerves refused to 
react. Nothing could be further from the 
truth. Allowing for individual differ- 
ences, mental workings and so forth, it is 
quite safe to say that the greenest of 
soldiers, after the first effect of shell fire 
passes away—which may vary from i 
difference to wild fright—begins to gauge 
and estimate by the sound of the shell 
coming to and passing over him, the pos- 
sible danger to himself; and acts accord- 
ingly. Certain shells have a certain sound 
and give some warning. If the soldier is 
not held by his duty, and he has reason to 
believe the shell is meant for his vicinity- 
he may seek shelter behind some object 
or by lying flat. He may even wait until 
it bursts and still take cover of a kind be- 
fore at least some of the missiles reach 
him. If a shell bursts at very close range, 
no shelter is of any use. Life or death 
then become a matter of pure chance. The 
man behind a thick wall or in a cellar may 
be killed instantly, another in an exposed 
position survive. 

Things have now reached such a degree 
of perfection that regiments, brigades and 
divisions, are 
moved about, 


from two to five miles brings the force 
to the headquarters of the battalion 
it is to relieve, although the billets of 
the support line are rarely more than 
two miles from the nearest trenches. 
At the headquarters, guides from the 
relieved regiments lead the newcomers 
to their respective trenches, companies 
remaining together, of course, except- 
ing as they are split up to man ir 

dividual trenches. Here they remain fot 
periods of from one to three days—rarely 
one, usually two and only three when 
undergoing heavy attack or for strategic 
reasons. Follows a day in the support 
line, then the trenches again and so o1 
for a period of from eight to twelve days. 
The day following the last turn in the 
trenches is spent in support to avoid a 
long march for the weary men. A day’s 
partial rest recuperates them sufficiently 
to allow of a short march to the reserve 
line in the rear for a six-day rest period. 
That finished, the routine is again re- 
peated with variations. The individual 
soldier may feel loath on that last of the 
six rest days to form up with the battalion 
in the sombre dusk of a Flemish evening, 
to leave the deep straw of the billet fo 
what the trenches hold for him, but at the 
final moment of departure, when the 
whistle blows and the troops swing on, 
the vague feeling of discontent gives way 
to one of distinct pleasure as he realizes 
that he is going up az 

‘he one day in the support is spent ir 
detailed preparations for the next two on 
the firing line. Two days’ rations are 
drawn and distributed. The rations issued 
vary according to the needs and the sup 
ply of the moment. As armies go, ours 
is a very well fed one, rations consisting 
as they do of a great abundance of bully 
beef, army biscuits cheese and jam, and 
a smaller quantity and a less regular 
issue, but still a frequent one, of rum, 
bacon, fresh meat and bread: a less fre 
quent issue of butter, chocolate and a 
ways tobacco. The latter grows on the 
bushes, 

Krom the time of departure from the 
support point things begin to take on a 
sterner air. Darkness is well established 
before any move is made. The troops 
march with lighter packs this time the 
pack sacks with the less urget tly needed 


articles having been stored. They set off 





changed and _ in- 
terchanged with 
mechanical pr e- 
cision. The usual 
form of procedure 
for the regiment 
to pursue has be- 
come almost a 
routine. The rest 
period finished, it 
is moved up from 
the billet in some 
village or small 
town on the re- 
serve line to other 
billets on the sup- 
port line. One day 
is usually spent 
there. On the fol- 
lowing night a 
short march of 























with the minimum of noise and no light of 
any description, although the town itself 
is usually lit up. The road being narrow 
and travel more or less frequent, the bat- 
talion marches in file of two until it 
reaches its headquarters where it eases off 
to the roadside to await its various guides. 
The headquarters may be one hundred 
yards behind the trenches or half a mile— 
usually about a quarter of a mile. It may 
be anything in the way of a residence. If 
close to the front it is probably a dug-out 
or a cellar of small capacity, into which 
commanding officers and privates alike 
may rub elbows for the time of their stay; 
and so mix the breeds of the vermin that 
infest them both alike. If further back it 
may be a chateau, a brewery, a school, a 
church, a shop—anything in fact—but 
always a ruined thing. In the latter case 
the first floor and cellar both may be 
utilized. The top floor is always gone 
shelled away. Here, besides the chief offi- 
cers, are the medical staff, the signalers, 
who belie their name for in this work they 
are telephene men, pioneers, the handy 
men of a batallion, guides for each trench 
furnished by the party in it, orderlies, 
general casuals and sometimes a com- 
pany or a part of one in reserve. Here the 
plan of campaign for the night is laid 
out and those in command acquire addi- 
tional information from the departing offi 
cers and from here communication by tele- 
phone and by orderly is kept up with in- 
dividual trenches. This is the centre, the 
heart of the regiment’s frontage, through 
which run al! channels of supply and com- 
munication. To this centre are brought 
by the transports, rations, ammunition, 
tools, trench building and strengthening 
material, such as sand bags, lumber, cor 
rugated iron and last but not least bra- 
ziers with their supply of coke. All night 
long officers on inspection trips, ration and 
fatigue parties, orderlies, come and go, 
each one having its own tale of some ex 
perience, tragic or merry as the case may 
be. 

Outside the troops, laden with what ma 
terial they can carry, plod on in trench 
squads through rain and mud following 
their guide to their proper trench. Laden 
with a heterogeneous lot of salvage from 
old buildings, rations and 
ammunition, they traverse 
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the relieving party stands or lies down 
along the trench’s edge while the others 
lead out. Needless to say the various trips 
between headquarters and trenches fur- 
nish a large proportion of the casualties. 
Once in, sentries are posted at the various 
loopholes. The remainder busy themselves 
in various ways. If they have a suitable 
trench with some roofed space, and the 
wherewithal to do so, a brazier fire is 
started and always the trench is 
strengthened, possibly repaired from that 
day’s shelling. Water is baled out, tra- 
verses made, front and rear parapets built 
up, a drain or a new trench dug or some 
similar labor pursued. All is done in 
quietness and at each man’s hand regard- 
less of his whereabouts or his duty is his 
loaded rifle with fixed bayonet. Occasion- 
ally, at a sentry’s warning, the officer in 
command calls them to line the trench, a 
flare is sent up and, if the suspected 
enemy movements is verified by its light, 
order to fire is given at a range which may 
vary from 30 to 300 yards—for the 
trenches are at those varying distances 
apart. Always there is desultory firing 
along the line but at such times as this 
it may develop into a hot fusillade, re- 
turned in part and may travel up and 
down the line until the distance swallows 
the sound of it. 

We have 
trenches and always there has been a wood 
just behind us and likewise behind the 
Germans, said wood usually being honey- 
combed with dug-outs and alive with 
troops. 

Whispered orders and harshly muffled 
challenges are the only words heard. A 
few hours usually suffices for the night’s 
work and then follows an opportunity to 
lean against the front trench and so gain 
a little rest. The artillery people, appar- 
ently for fear of exposing their positions, 
are quiet at night except at times of ex- 
pected or actual attack, at which time they 
open an extremely vicious fire. During 
any such trench shelling the soldier, with 
lowered head, hugs the parapet, always 
excepting the sentry. It was because of 
the omission of this last precaution that 
some recent neighbors on our flank, hold 
ing trenches in front of village ruins that 


occupied several sets of 


we had lately occupied, were surprised 
and cut up and forced out of their 
trenches (later retaken) in the course of 
some particularly vicious fighting. 

So the night passes. 

With the coming of the day the strain 
eases, except that one must on no account 
show oneself above the parapet. It is al- 
most certain death. On that point all 
soldiers here agree and yet men will do it. 
It was but a few days ago that a Patricia 
was in hot argument with a comrade as to 
whether a certain German trench was a 
trench pure and simple or a sap. He 
shouted, “It is a sap,” peered over the edge 
for further verification—and fell back 
dead. Such incidents are legion. 


THE SPECTACULAR ARTILLERY FIRE. 


The rare occasions when a heavy artil- 
lery fire is carried on at night offer a most 
spectacular sight, particularly if the on 
looker is so placed as to observe the flam- 
ing shells leave the guns. The crackle of 
musketry, the bright flares, occasional 
searchlights, sweeping earth and sky, all 
serve as a contrast to the crack of the fir- 
ing guns, the shells’ trail of fire, the whis- 
tling of them overhead, the final horrid 
blaze of light as they burst and, if that be 
at a distance, the crash that accompanies 
the flash. The effect is a most spectacular 
one and the variety of sound heard endless 
in tone and volume. Apparently the vari- 
ous woods, atmospheric conditions, etc., 
have the acoustic properties of objects in 
a large hall. Upon no two nights or in no 
two districts does it sound quite alike. 
Even the sound of the “weary willie” with 
its hopeless, tired, sort of “now I lay me” 
wail, loses some of its peculiarly private 
individuality. Sometimes the shells seem 
to scream, again to whistle or to whine. 
The rifle fire is continually changing it 
sound. The enemy fire may always be 
recognized by the smart snap of his ex- 
plosives. 

IN THE COUNTRY. 


The general appearance of the country- 
side remains about the same as at first, 
except that there are less buildings stand- 
ing and more holes in those remaining 
There is less of mist and hence a negative 
rather than a positive som 
breness to the unlovely ap- 





in single file, alternately a 
bit of wood, a muddy field, 
or the shelter of the hedge, 
the while they watch below 
for shell-dug holes, dirty 
water and overhead for 
German star shells. 

Infrequently a communi 
cation trench leads to the 
frout but as it is usually 
full of water is rarely used. 
That fact is very typical 
The average soldier chee 
fully, and quite as a matte 
of course, assumes the most 
astonishing risk rather 
than sacrifice some small 
bodily comfort. 

Arrived at the objective 
trench, the party, if space 
permits, leads in and set 
tles down ere the impatient 
relieved party files out 


If trench space prohibits 








pearance of things in gen- 
eral. The people, so cheer- 
ful and so pleasant, are far 
from gay. Their very 
clothes are dull even to the 
women and girls and a 
touch of color in their ap- 
parel is rare indeed, and is 
to be seen apparently only 
in the case of the bette: 
classes. Pursuing their de- 
votion to their friend 
“Tommee” the Belgians 
have become greatly at- 
tached to the use of put 
tees. Men and boys alike, 
civilians and soldiers, may 
be seen with either British 
army puttees or nonde- 
script strips of some kind 
The effect is rathe. 
piquant when, as in the 
= case of a French soldier. 
Continued or Page 107 
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ind steam hid her from view When that 





already under water. 
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The Blockade of America 
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Who Wrote ‘‘How the Canadian Armada Was Saved’’ 


EDITOR’S NOTE.—Last fall 
pended on the St. Lawrence for a period of two weeks that t/ 
and no reason was given out officially. Much mystery 
has existed with reference to the German warship, the 


shipping was sus- number. Readers of 


story, however. set 


discussed in the pre 


Von der Tann. Mr. Sibley has linked these two circum- _ the other and was ei 
stances together and thus constructed one of the most nons. The ability to 
realistic and convincing pieces of war fiction. Mr. Sibley ost actual fac 


wrote that remarkable story, 


T was in the early days of the war. 
Canada had flung herself whole-heart- 
edly into the fight that the Motherland 
was waging for her existence. Sir 
Richard McBride had stepped over the 
line and bought up two submarines which 
had just been completed at Seattle on the 
order of a neutral country; the disposal of 
which remained a mystery to the Do- 
minion at large for many months. The 
first contingent, after a delay that was 
equally mysterious, had sailed. The second 
contingent was being gathered together 
and trained and clothed and armed in 
readiness for the front. The workshops of 
the country were being turned to the 
manufacture of guns and shells. All was 
going well. 
And yet doubt and uncertainty showed 
*4< told in “How the Canad i Armada Was 


Saved’ in the February ssne of MacLean’s 
M:gazine 


“How the Canadian Siblew’ vork. T he 
Armada Was Saved,” which appeared in the February 


double interest from 


on the faces of a group of men gathered 
about a table in a certain administration 
office in Ottawa. Every man there was 
known from one end of the country to 
the other. At the head of the table sat a 
substantially built man in uniform, with 
iron-grey hair, keen eyes and a most 
marked air of aggressive decision; at once 
the most-talked-of, most admired and most 
execrated public character in Canada 
Colonel (now General) Sam Hughes. It 
is not necessary to name the others, for 
the Minister of Militia occupied the centre 
of the stage and monopolized the discus- 
sion, up to the point, that is, when the 
door opened to admit a newcomer whose 
appearance at this portentous council 
board seemed most highly incongruous. 
It was a woman, a young woman, and a 
decidedly attractive one. She was gowned 
in the latest fashion, with the perfection 


MacLean’s are aware, of course, 


is was published as fiction purely and simply. The 


the whole country talking; it wa 


from one end of the Dominion 


e? hrought up im the House ot Con 


; 


) 
the fiction so reati cast 


0 aj pea 
} ; 


1? ou tanding feature oT Vv 


- 4 
accompanying story wil have 


the publicity given his first 


as to detail generally and to such acces 
sories as veil, gloves, bag and shoes, that 
suggested the style shops of Paris. 
Though she spoke without the slightest 
trace of accent, every man in the room ac- 
cepted her without question as a for- 
eigner; though probably no two, if asked 
for an opinion, would have agreed as to 
her likely nationality. 

“Gentlemen, you all know or have heard 
of Madame de Tourneauville,” said Col. 
Hughes, rising. “The signal service that 
she rendered the Empire on a recent occa- 
sion* has placed every citizen of Canada 
in her debt, though it is doubtful if any 
word of her exploit will reach the general 
public until this war is over. After the 
first contingent had sailed and had safely 
reached its destination— thanks to 
Madame de Tourneauvil!e—she left this 
country, in further pursuance of her dan- 





gerous missiony and did not returr until 
to-day. I received word this morning to 
the effect that she had an important an- 
nouncement to make and desired an im- 
mediate audience. As your humble ser 
vant has been rather severely criticized 


for the delay in connection with the sail- 
g of the ont ngent, I concluded that it 
would perhaps he best to have you all 
present to hear Madame de Tourneauville 
this time. Pray proceed, madame.” 
The lady, who had seated herself in a 


chair placed for her at the other end of 


the table, plunged at once into her narra- 
tive. She spoke in low tones, with a busi 
ness-like clarity ef expression, but a di 

tinctly feminine appreciation of the dra- 
matic possibilities in her story. It was a 


listurbing, terrifying, nay, unbelievable 
tory that she had to tell—one which 
gripped her audience with its suggestion 
of dread possibilities and brought into the 
room something that had not before in- 
truded into the councils of the Empire 
ince the war broke out, the Phantom of 
Dread. 

“The facts I have to give may at first 
seem to you too fantastic for reality,” she 


began. “I cannot give you any prools. I 





innot divulge the source of my informa 
tion. I trust, however, that the very strik 
ng confirmation supplied to the informa 
ion I gave on a previous occasion, will 
iuse you to lay aside your doubts and to 
act upon the information I am about to 1% 
before you with the same decision show: 
ne first 1 tance Further, gentlemen, 
il ea\ g the city at once and do no 
xpect to return for a long time The 
ecrecy with which my work must neces 
irily be carried on, renders that course 
obligatory. There is a small, very smal! 
hink in the wall of silence that surrounds 
he Imperial plans of Germany and—it Is 
mv great fortune to have discove red it! 
\fter this preface, Madame de Tow 
neauville paused a moment. When she re 
sumed, her voice unconsciously sought a 
ower tense pitch. 
‘The naval plans of Germany are well 
know? as regards the first part of then 


What they seek to do is to 
avoid any clash with the British fleet until 


Pradgdrodiliite 


uch time as their campaign has dissi- 


pated the numerical superiority now en- 


oyed by Britain. Then—and only ther 

will Von Tirpitz venture forth to give 
battle. But have you considered this pos- 
sibility? If this plan fails, if Britain gives 
back as good as she gets and sinks ship for 
ship, maintaining her supremacy, what 
will Germany do then? Do you suppose 
that the nation which planned this war 
with uch superhuman thoroughness 
would overlook that possibility? No. Ger- 
many has not overlooked it. Germany has 
a plan. Already the naval experts of the 
Kaiser begin to see that the first phase of 
their campaign has been a failure. Soor 


the alternative will be attempted. 


I 

“In a few months’ time, perhaps even it 
a few weeks, Germany will declare a sub- 
marine blockade of Great Britain. Safely 


screened ! the docks at Cuxhaver and 


Heligoland, the Kaiser has new and 


powertul underseas coursers, designed for 


long cruises and equipped with many im- 
proved devices. When the Imperial order 


She { t t Ines ‘ . f 
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comes, these invisible monsters will slip 
out into the seas that surround Britain 
and prey upon the ships that approach her 
shores. Every ship overhauled will be 

ink, irrespective of cargo, destination 01 
nationality. Lives of non-combatants will 
be held of no account. If the passengers of 
scuttled steamers are drowned, that will 
be their lookout. What are the lives of a 


few thousand civilians when the success 


of Germany’s Imperialistic plans is in 
question !’ 

Exclamations of astonishment, disbe 
ief, even energetic repudiation, came 


rom all sides of the board! “Impossible!” 
“What of international 
law? Germany may adopt a policy of 
‘frightfulness’ on the field, but will never 
dare to violate the principles of inter- 
national law on the high seas!” 


cried one man. 


“Germany has strewn neutral seas with 
floating mines,” said Madame de Tour- 
neauville. “‘What does international law 
say on that point?” 

“But kill non-combatants!” exclaimed 
another. “Sink the merchantmen vessels 
of neutral states! That is too flagrant a 
departure even for our present enemy to 
take. 

“Germany sneers at the opinion of the 
world,” rejoined the secret service agent. 


“She has gone so far—why not go the 
whole length? Mark my words, Germany 
will stop at nothing. The plan I have out- 
lined is being prepared for even now. If 
the allied armies continue to ?hold then 
nes i? spite of Teutonic pressure, you 
Wil some day hear of shells fired from 
German cannon that fill the air with dead 
Vy poisonous gases capable of snuffing out 
whole battalions. After that, the world 
may hear of aerial raids in force by which 
whole towns and cities will be wiped out 

diabolica] devices and deeds of carnage 
which will turn men sick with apprehen- 
jor 


There was a pause. Madame de Tour 
lle up to this point had kept her 
eyes fixed upon her hands, tightly clasped 
on hei lap Now she looked up. 


neauvilie 


“The German naval plan goes even 
further than that,” she went on. “I think 
that every one here has mentally paid 
tribute to the absolute feasibility of the 
plan I have outlined to patrol the seas 
around Britain by submarines and create 
havoc in the shipping. The difficulty that 
the German submarine service will con- 
tend with in carrying out this ingenious 
plan is that the operations must be con- 
ducted, as it were, under the noses of the 
British ships. The skulking submarine 
will be able to strike only when the oppor- 
tunity arises to attack isolated merchant- 
men. How much greater would the toll of 
death be if the work were carried out on 
the open space of the Atlantic Ocean?” 





fat.” objected one of the company, 
“that would not be feasible, at all. A sub- 
marine carries oil and other supplies for 
two weeks only. At the expiration of that 
time, the vessel must return to its station. 
With this restriction, how could German 
submarines operate on the Atlantic?” 
“Suppose that they established a secret 
base off the coast of Canada and operated 
along the Atlantic seaboard of United 
States and Canada?” asked Madame de 
Tourneauville, quietly. 


A silence of some duration and unmis- 





takable significance, settled down on the 
company. The idea put forward by the 
fair secret service agent was considered by 
each man in the room and accepted as not 
only possible but, if the rest of her story 
were true, inevitable. 

“And that is exactly what Germany 
plans to do,” she added. “Something over 
a week ago the British Admiralty received 
a hint that the Von der Tann, one of the 
finest of German warships, would try to 
run the gauntlet of the allied cordon in 
the North Sea. A few days ago, as doubt- 
less you all saw the news was given out 
that the Von der Tann had struck a mine 
and been towed back to Cuxhaven, in an 
almost sinking condition. The German 
authorities seemed to be making desperate 
attempts to suppress the news. But that 
was all part of the ruse. Sirs, the Von der 
Tann succeeded in breaking through the 
cordon and is at this moment on her way 
across the Atlantic!” 

“The Von der Tann is towing one of 
the latest and most deadly submarines and 
carries a large cargo of oil and supplies,” 
continued Madame de _ Tourneauville. 
“Her mission is to establish a base or 
series of stations somewhere on the east 
coast of Canada. There are long stretches 
of practically unknown country bordering 
on the Atlantic where such stations could 
exist for years without being discovered. 
Where the base will be located I have not 
been able to ascertain, but this I do know, 
that the exact location was decided upon 
two years ago. A German vessel, manned 
by naval experts, patrolled the coast of 
Quebec along the Gulf of St. Lawrence 
and up to Labrador. Doubtless you all re 
member that incident at Halifax two 
years ago, when a visiting German war- 
ship went out for long cruises each day, 
presumably for target practice, but was 
found to be actually taking soundings 
along the coast. It is but one incident in 
many that might be quoted. They know 
more about your eastern seacoast in Ber- 
lin than you do here in Ottawa. 

“The Von der Tann will keep the 
waters thereabouts clear while the sub- 
marine establishes the base and caches 
the stores. As soon as the time for the 
campaign of wholesale piracy comes, other 
submarines will slip out and cross the At- 
lantic to operate from the hidden stations. 
Every British ship plying to or from Can- 
ada will do so at grave peril. A spy sys- 
tem, thorough and complete, has been es- 
tablished in every United States port and 
when any vessel leaves an American port 
with arms and ammunition for England, 
word will be relayed out to sea and a 
submarine will cross its path. Naturally 
this will make it impossible for any fur- 
ther troops to leave Canadian shores.” 

“Tet me explain the motive at the bot- 
tom of this colossal plan,” she said, 
earnestly. “Germany already knows that 
Uncle Sam is prepared to sell the allies 
everything that his factories can turn out 
and their money can pay for. The iron 
hail before which the German armies must 
ultimately fall back, will in no small de- 
gree be provided by the United States. If 
that supply could be cut off, Germany’s 
chances of victory would be a great deal 
brighter. The Germans foresee that Uncle 
Sam will pay no heed to protests and so 
they planned to have something behind 




















their protests. After a certain time, all 
American ships carrying war supplies for 
the allies will be sunk without notice as 
soon after they leave port as the sub- 
marines can overtake them. The German 
is prepared to snap his fingers at the 
world; he will prevent American steel 
from aiding the allies to victory, by a 
campaign of hitherto unimagined fero- 
city.” 

“And that, sirs,’”’ she concluded,“ is the 
real mission on which the Von der Tann, 
now crossing the Atlantic, is bound!” 

Madame de Tourneauville slipped from 
the room as quietly as she had come, leav- 
ing her auditors to discuss the problems 
arising out of her truly stupendous news. 
It is not necessary to record the discus- 
sion that ensued. Suffice it to say that 
each man there was, if not absolutely con- 
vinced, at least prepared to regard this 
story of a German plot as something that 
must be taken into account in pursuance 
of plans for national defence; 
and that, at the conclusion, 
Colonel Hughes said: 

“Tt is not strictly true that we 
lack submarines to guard against 
the establishment of a base on 
our coast. There are the two that 
McBride bought.” 

“But,” protested another, 
“they are on the Pacific coast!” 

“They are there now,” said the 
Minister of Militia, emphatically. 
“In two weeks’ time, they may be 
somewhere else!” 

OW it came about that ir 

two weeks’ time one of the 
two submarines was established 
at a certain base on the north 
shore of the St. Lawrence, is an 
official secret which has _ been 
filed away and sealed with the 
sacred seven seals of the censor. 
Whether it had sailed down the 
Californian coast and_ slipped 
through the Panama Canal and 
thence north; or whether it had 
been transported piecemeal in 
the mysterious closed train which 
started out from Vancouver and 
traveled right across the conti- 
nent, mostly by night — and 
which, by the way, was currently 
and inaccurately reported to be 
filled with Indian troops—wheth- 
er either explanation fits the 
case must remain purely a mat- 
ter of conjecture. 

The fact remains that there 
was Canadian submarine A2, brand new 
itself and manned by a crew that was also 
brand new and fairly itching for action. 

And there it was when the telegraphic 
operator at Mingan received over the 
cable from the Island of Anticosti a 
strange message. It began thus: 

“A German warship—” 

And there it ended. Not another word 
could be got. The wireless at Mingan tried 
to get into communication with the island. 
Not a word came in reply. It was appar- 
ent that the cable had been cut and the 
wireless put out of business. Immediately 
the news was sent over the land wires to 
Ottawa and to Halifax, and immediately 
the wireless stations at Belle Isle, Glace 
Bay and Cape Race flashed out a warning 
to incoming liners to make for Halifax. At 
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the same time ships in port at Quebec and 
Montreal were ordered not to stir until 
further orders. Messages were also ex- 
changed with British men-o’-war off the 
Gulf. 

This, it may be explained, was the 
actual cause of those eventful two weeks 
back in October when never a merchant- 
man came into port on the St. Lawrence 
and never a merchantman went out; of 
those two weeks when shipping men won- 























dered what nameless dread had paralyzed 
the trade. 

The officers of the submarine arrived in 
Ottawa that day to consult with the 


marine officials. Accordingly at two 
o’clock that afternoon a special train 
pulled out of the capital city for Que- 
bee with the officers of the A2 aboard. 
That same evening the crew were on their 
way down the St. Lawrence on board the 
H.M.C.S. Niobe, which picked up the A2 
from her base on the way, and towed her 
at full speed for Anticosti. 

It was on the second day after this 
that the commander of the Niobe, stand- 
ing out to sea twenty miles off Anticosti, 
delivered his orders to Lieutenant Troyte- 
Sullock, who was to have command of the 
submarine. That officer, young and keen 


who had been chafing under the orders 
which placed him in peaceful seas while 
the British fleet stood a century-deferred 
test in the North Sea, brightened visibly 
when told of the mysterious fragment of 
a message which had come from Anticosti. 
“You will make the run into Ellis Bay 
with all possible speed,” said the com- 
mander of the Niobe. “Run on the surface 
until you get within ten miles of Anti- 
costi and then finish the run into Ellis 
Bay submerged. If enemy ships are there, 
sink them. We have reason to 

believe that a German warship, 

none other than the Von der 

Tann and a submarine will be 


} ‘sy seat, Foams encountered. If the enemy is 
hafing under the or not there, find out what has hap- 
ders which placed hin pened and return will all possi- 
the Pe attob oak bs ; ble speed.” 

y a century-deferred test The bow line was cast off and 
rr B the Here See A2 began to get into her stride 


for the run to Anticosti. It 
bowled along the surface smoot} 

ly and at a good rate of speed. 
The A2 was a tidy and powerful 
craft, far removed from the 
popular conception of a_ sub 
marine which makes it out to be a 
cramped and stifling box of ma- 
chinery. Instead it was light 
and airy with plenty of room to 
move about. This effect was 
heightened by the fact that, as 
they were ru 

ning on the sur- 
face, the hatches 
were open while 
in the bow com- 
partment, which 
usually serves 
for living and 
sleeping quart 

ers, the furniture was stowed 
away. 

Young Troyte- 3ullock, proud 
of his first command, looked it 
over from stem to stern, glory- 
ing in the completeness of its 
equipment and the smooth sail- 
ing qualities that it showed. He 
critically examined the torpedo 
tubes and the torpedoes in their 
shells nearby, the pumps for 
filling the air chamber at the 
breach of each tube with com 
pressed air to drive the torpedo 
out, the bell receiver for detect- 
ing the approach of vessels when 
under water, the bilge pumps for 
emptying the diving tanks, and 
the periscope. Finally, satisfied 
that everything was in perfect order, he 





went above. 

“Ten miles from Ellis Bay, sir,” said 
one of his subs. 

“Very well,” ordered the lieutenant, 
“trim her down to six fathoms and keep 
her going at twelve knots.” 

“Right, sir.” 

The hatches were closed and the electric 
lights switched on. Lieut. Troyte-Bullock 
was not a little anxious, for this was the 
first time he had attempted to submerge 
the vessel and though he knew he 
thoroughly from blue prints and speci- 
fications which he had been studying 
for some weeks, he did not know how 
she would act. He called out his orders 
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gerous mission} and did not return until 
to-day. I received word this morning to 
the effect that she had an important an- 
nouncement to make and desired an im- 
mediate audience. As your humble ser- 
vant has been rather severely criticized 
for the delay in connection with the sail 
¢ of the contingent, I concluded that it 
would perhaps be best to have you all 
present to hear Madame de Tourneauville 
this time. Pray proceed, madame.” 

The lady, who had seated herself in a 
chal placed for her at the other end of 


the table, plunged at once into her narra- 
tive. She spoke in low tones, with a busi- 
ness-like clarity of expression, but a di 
tinctly feminine appreciation of the dra- 
matic possibilities in her story. It was a 
disturbing, terrifying, nay, unbelievable 
tory that she had to tell—one which 
gripped her audience with its suggestion 
of dread possibilities and brought into the 
room something that had not before in- 
truded into the councils of the Empire 
since the war broke out, the Phantom of 
Dread. 

“The facts I have to give may at 
eem to you too fantastic for reality,” she 


rst 


began. “I cannot give you any proofs. I 
cannot divulge the source of my informa 
tion. I trust, however, that the very strik 
ing confirmation supplied to the informa 


tion I gave on a previous occasion, will 


cause you to lay aside your doubts and to 
act upon the information I am about to lay 
before you with the same decision shown 
If he first instance Further, gentlemen, 


I am leaving the city at once and do not 


expect to returt for a lor 2 time The 
ecrecy With which my work must neces 
arily be earried on, renders that course 
obligatory. There is a small, very small, 
chink in the wall of silence that surround 


the Imperial plans of Germany and—it is 
my great fortune to have discovered it!” 
1. 


Madame de 
neauville paused a moment. When she re 


\fter this preface, 


oul 
sumed, her voice uncor ciously sought a 
lower tense pit h. 

“The naval plans of Germany are well 


} ; 


KNOW! as regards the firs of ther 
What they seek to do is to 
avoid any clash with the British fleet until 
such time as their campaign has dissi- 
pated the numerical superiority now en- 
oyed by Britain. Then—and only then 

will Von Tirpitz venture forth to give 
battle. But have you considered this pos- 
sibility? If this plan fails, if Britain gives 
back as good as she gets and sinks ship for 
ship, maintaining her supremacy, what 


par 
i 


programite, 


will Germany do then? Do you suppose 
that the nation which planned this war 
with such superhuman’ thoroughness 
would overlook that possibility? No. Ger- 
many has not overlooked it. Germany has 
Already the naval experts of the 
Kaiser begin to see that the first phase of 
their campaign has been a failure. Soon 
the alternative will be attempted. 


ad / an, 


“In a few months’ time, perhaps even in 
a few weeks, Germany will declare a sub 
marine blockade of Great Britain. Safely 
screened in the docks at Cuxhaven and 
Heligoland, the 


powe! ful underseas course! 


Kaiser has new and 
, designed for 
long cruises and equipped with many im- 
proved devices. When the Impe rial order 


She first t Vryes ri¢ as f 
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comes, these invisible monsters will slip 
out into the seas that surround Britain 
and prey upon the ships that approach her 
Every ship overhauled will be 


sunk, irrespective of cargo, destination 0} 


shores. 


nationality. Lives of non-combatants will 
be held of no account. If the passengers of 
scuttled steamers are drowned, that will 
be their lookout. What are the lives of a 
few thousand civilians when the succe 

of Germany’s Imperialistic plans is in 
question !” 


she 


Exciamations of astonishment, d 
lief, even energetic repudiation, came 
from all sides of the board! “Impossible!” 
cried one man. “What of international 
law? Germany may adopt a policy of 
‘frightfulness’ on the field, but will neve 
dare to violate the principles of inter- 
national law on the high seas!” 

“Germany has strewn neutral seas with 
floating mines,” said Madame de Tour- 
neauville. “What does international law 
say on that point?” 

“But kill non-combatants!” exclaimed 
“Sink the merchantmen vessels 


! That is too flagrant a 


another. 
of neutral states! 
departure even for our present enemy to 
take.”’ 

“Germany sneers at the opiniol of the 
world,” rejoined the secret service agent. 
why not go the 
whole length? Mark my words, Germany 
will The plan I have out- 


“She has gone so far 


stop at nothing. 


W 
lined is being prepared for even now. If 
the allied armies continue to hold their 
line 1? spite of Teutor « pres ure, you 
will some day hear of shells fired from 
German cannon that fill the air with dead 
ly poisonous gases capable of s? uffing out 
whole battalions. After that, the world 


may hear of aerial raids in force by which 
whole towns and cities will be wiped out 

diabolical devices and deeds of carnage 
which will turn men sick with apprehen- 
sior 

Madame de Tou 
point had kept her 
hands, tightly clasped 
on her lap. Now she looked up. 


There was a pause. 
neauville up to this 


eyes fixed upor he 


“The German naval plan goes even 
further than that,” she went on. “I think 
that every one here has mentally paid 
tribute to the absolute feasibility of the 
plan I have outlined to patrol the seas 
around Britain by submarines and create 
havoc in the shipping. The difficulty that 
the German submarine service will con- 
tend with in carrying out this ingenious 
plan is that the operations must be con- 
ducted, as it were, under the noses of the 
British ships. The skulking submarine 
will be able to strike only when the oppor- 
tunity arises to attack isolated merchant- 
men. How much greater would the toll of 
death be if the work were carried out on 
the open space of the Atlantic Ocean?” 

“But,” objected one of the company, 
“that would not be feasible, at all. A sub- 
marine carries oil and other supplies for 
two weeks only. At the expiration of that 
time, the vessel must return to its station. 
With this restriction, how could German 
submarines operate on the Atlantic?” 

“Suppose that they established a secret 
base off the coast of Canada and operated 
along the Atlantic seaboard of United 
States and Canada?” asked Madame de 

: 


Tourneauville, quietly. 


A silence of some duration and unmis- 


takable significance, settled down on the 
company. The idea put forward by the 
fair secret service agent was considered by 


each man in the room and accepted as not 
only possible but, if the rest of her story 


were true, inevitable. 

“And that is exactly what Germany 
plans to do,” she added. “Something over 
a week ago the British Admiralty received 
a hint that the Von der Tann, one of the 
finest of German warships, would try to 
run the gauntlet of the allied cordon in 
the North Sea. A few days ago, as doubt- 
less you all saw the news was given out 
that the Von der Tann had struck a mine 
and been towed back to Cuxhaven, in an 
almost sinking condition. The German 
authorities seemed to be making desperate 
attempts to suppress the news. But that 
was all part of the ruse. Sirs, the Von der 
Tann succeeded in breaking through the 
cordon and is at this moment on her way 
across the Atlantic!” 

“The Von der Tann is towing one of 
the latest and most deadly submarines and 
carries a large cargo of oil and supplies,” 
continued Madame de _ Tourneauville. 
“Her mission is to establish a base or 
series of stations somewhere on the east 
coast of Canada. There are long stretches 
of practically unknown country bordering 
on the Atlantic where such stations could 
exist for years without being discovered. 
Where the base will be located I have not 
been able to ascertain, but this I do know, 
that the exact location was decided upon 
two years ago. A German vessel, manned 
by naval experts, patrolled the coast of 
Quebec along the Gulf of St. Lawrence 
and up to Labrador. Doubtless you all re- 
member that incident at Halifax two 
years ago, when a visiting German war- 
ship went out for long cruises each day, 
presumably for target practice, but was 
found to be actually taking soundings 
along the coast. It is but one incident in 
many that might be quoted. They know 
more about your eastern seacoast in Ber- 
lin than you do here in Ottawa. 








“The Von der Tann will keep the 
waters thereabouts clear while the sub- 
marine establishes the base and caches 
the stores. As soon as the time for the 
campaign of wholesale piracy comes, other 
submarines will slip out and cross the At- 
lantic to operate from the hidden stations. 
Every British ship plying to or from Can- 
ada will do so at grave peril. A spy sys- 
tem, thorough and complete, has been es- 
tablished in every United States port and 
when any vessel leaves an American port 
with arms and ammunition for England, 
word will be relayed out to sea and a 
submarine will cross its path. Naturally 
this will make it impossible for any fur- 
ther troops to leave Canadian shores.” 

“Tet me explain the motive at the bot- 
tom of this colossal plan,” she said, 
earnestly. “Germany already knows that 
Uncle Sam is prepared to sell the allies 
everything that his factories can turn out 
and their money can pay for. The iro: 
hail before which the German armies must 
ultimately fall back, will in no small de- 
gree be provided by the United States. If 
that supply could be cut off, Germany’s 
chances of victory would be a great deal 
brighter. The Germans foresee that Uncle 
Sam will pay no heed to protests and so 
they planned to have something behind 
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their protests. After a certain time, all 
American ships carrying war supplies for 
the allies will be sunk without notice as 
soon after they leave port as the sub- 
marines can overtake them. The German 
is prepared to snap his fingers at the 
world; he will prevent American steel 
from aiding the allies to victory, by a 
campaign of hitherto unimagined fero- 
city.” 

“And that, sirs,’’ she concluded,“ is the 
real mission on which the Von der Tann, 
now crossing the Atlantic, is bound!” 

Madame de Tourneauville slipped from 
the room as quietly as she had come, leav- 
ing her auditors to discuss the problems 
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the same time ships in port at Quebec and 
Montreal were ordered not to stir until 
further orders. Messages were also ex- 
changed with British men-o’-war off the 
Gulf. 

This, it may be explained, was the 
actual cause of those eventful two weeks 
back in October when never a merchant- 
man came into port on the St. Lawrence 
and never a merchantman went out; of 
those two weeks when shipping men won- 





who had been chafing under the orders 
which placed him in peaceful seas while 
the British fleet stood a century-deferred 
test in the North Sea, brightened visibly 
when told of the mysterious fragment of 
a message which had come from Anticosti. 

“You will make the run into Ellis Bay 
with all possible speed,” said the com- 
mander of the Niobe. “Run on the surface 
until you get within ten miles of Anti- 
costi and then finish the run into Ellis 
Bay submerged. If enemy ships are there, 
sink them. We have reason to 
believe that a German warship, 
none other than the Vow der 
Tann and a submarine will be 









arising out of her truly stupendous news. hat officer, yout 


Pe ge Bae + Fg encountered. If the enemy is 
It is not necessary to record the discus- hafing under the or not there, find out what has hap- 
sion that ensued. Suffice it to say that ‘ ders which placed him pened and return will all possi- 
each man there was, if not absolutely con- i) the Brit ich ad stead ble speed.” 
vinced, at least prepared to regard this ¢ a century-deferred test The bow line was cast off and 


the North Sea 





story of a German plot as something that 
must be taken into account in pursuance 
of plans for national defence; 
and that, at the conclusion, 
Colonel Hughes said: 

“It is not strictly true that we 
lack submarines to guard against 
the establishment of a base on 
our coast. There are the two that 
McBride bought.” 

“But,” protested another, 
“they are on the Pacific coast!” 

“They are there now,” said the 
Minister of Militia, emphatically. 
“In two weeks’ time, they may be 
somewhere else!” 

7 OW it came about that in 

two weeks’ time one of the 
two submarines was established 
at a certain base on the north 
shore of the St. Lawrence, is an 
official secret which has been 
filed away and sealed with the 
sacred seven seals of the censor. 
Whether it had sailed down the 
Californian coast and _ slipped 
through the Panama Canal and 
thence north; or whether it had 
been transported piecemeal in 
the mysterious closed train which 
started out from Vancouver and 
traveled right across the conti- 
nent, mostly by night — and 
which, by the way, was currently 
and inaccurately reported to be 
filled with Indian troops—wheth- 
er either explanation fits the 
case must remain purely a mat- 
ter of conjecture. 

The fact remains that there 
was Canadian submarine A2, brand new 
itself and manned by a crew that was also 
brand new and fairly itching for action. 

And there it was when the telegraphic 
operator at Mingan received over the 
cable from the Island of Anticosti a 
strange message. It began thus: 

“A German warship—” 

And there it ended. Not another word 
could be got. The wireless at Mingan tried 
to get into communication with the island. 
Not a word came in reply. It was appar- 
ent that the cable had been cut and the 
wireless put out of business. Immediately 
the news was sent over the land wires to 
Ottawa and to Halifax, and immediately 
the wireless stations at Belle Isle, Glace 
Bay and Cape Race flashed out a warning 
to incoming liners to make for Halifax. At 
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dered what nameless dread had paralyzed 
the trade. 

The officers of the submarine arrived in 
Ottawa that day to consult with the 
marine officials. Accordingly at two 
o’clock that afternoon a special train 
pulled out of the capital city for Que- 
bee with the officers of the A2 aboard. 
That same evening the crew were on their 
way down the St. Lawrence on board the 
H.M.C.S. Niobe, which picked up the A2 
from her base on the way, and towed her 
at full speed for Anticosti. 

It was on the second day after this 
that the commander of the Niobe, stand- 
ing out to sea twenty miles off Anticosti, 
delivered his orders to Lieutenant Troyte- 
Bullock, who was to have command of the 
submarine. That officer, young and keen 


A2 began to get into her stride 
for the run to Anticosti. It 
bowled along the surface smooth- 
ly and at a good rate of speed. 
The A2 was a tidy and powerful 
craft, far removed from the 
popular conception of a_ sub- 
marine which makes it out to bea 
cramped and stifling box of ma- 


chinery. Instead it was light 
and airy with plenty of room to 
move about. This effect was 


heightened by the fact that, as 
they were ru 

ning on the sur- 
face, the hatches 
were open while 
in the bow com- 
partment, which 
usually serves 
for living and 
sleeping quart 

ers, the furniture was stowed 
away. 

Young Troyte-Bullock, proud 
of his first command, looked it 
over from stem to stern, glory- 
ing in the completeness of its 
equipment and the smooth sail- 
ing qualities that it showed. He 
critically examined the torpedo 
tubes and the torpedoes in thei 
shells nearby, the pumps for 
filling the air chamber at the 
breach of each tube with com 
pressed air to drive the torpedo 
out, the bell receiver for detect- 
ing the approach of vessels when 
under water, the bilge pumps for 
emptying the diving tanks, and 
the periscope. Finally, satisfied 
that everything was in perfect order, he 
went above. 

“Ten miles from Ellis Bay, sir,” said 
one of his subs. 





“Very well,” ordered the lieutenant, 
“trim her down to six fathoms and keep 
her going at twelve knots.” 

“Right, sir.” 

The hatches were closed and the electric 
lights switched on. Lieut. Troyte-Bullock 
was not a little anxious, for this was the 
first time he had attempted to submerge 
the vessel and though he knew her 
thoroughly from blue prints and _ speci- 
fications which he had been studying 
for some weeks, he did not know how 
she would act. He called out his orders 
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KDITOR’S NOTE. This 
a time when nations, as well 
ndividuals, must take 
of themselves. The 
ter of this article presents 
view that has been cree ping, 


tock 


juring the past few years, in 
foul discussions of the future 
and thut has 


t of 


of Canada: been 


the } 
ment reports. To the average 


sub7ec (rover 


made 


man, however ft may pe yr} aps 


a surprise that the wheat 
profits are oper question 
NEVERAL millio: m € 


and women in this coun 

try for many years 
elieved that Canada was and 
a land of wheat. It is the 
ommon that wheat is 
Canada’s export by 
which all Canadians are to be 
nade somehow more prosper 
Ask any small boy in any 
(‘anadian city what is the 
greatest thing Canada does 
ind it is most likely that he 
will reply: “She grows 
wheat.” Yet if you write t 
Saskatchewan and to Ottawa 
for certain statistical infor 
mation, and if you look on eer- 


tain pages of the publications 


have 


belief 


great 


US. 


ou receive in reply to your 
quiry, you will discove. 
facts that appear to cast 
loubt upon wheat. Your fa 


isturbed. 

Wheat has been 
arry it three transcontinent 
have been built in Canada. We 
teed the interest on the bor 


\ he 
the 


announcement that 
vheat grown far north in the 


a s 


his indicated. Wheat! 
every spring “How 
seeded?”’ In the fall 
fear the railways may 
not have enough cars 


many: ac 


we are 


the wonderful e 


ailways chiefly because of our faith in of doubt on the golden outlook. 
at. The other day the papers printed 


suntry had passed through Montreal en 
ite to Europe, and all who read it were 
omehow stirred by the thought of what 
We as 
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of this! They quoted 
figures. With these, and pen- 
cil and paper we worked out 
a sum in arithmetic, multiply- 
ing 19.51 by 66 and subtract- 
ing 1,200, which left 87.66. In 
other words, multiplying the 
official average yield per acre 
of wheat in Canada, for the 
years 1910 to 1914, inclusive, 
by the average price received 
by the farmer during that 
and subtracting the cost 
showed an average 
of 87.66 


evel 


ime, 
per acre, 


et profit per acre 


’ 


“Not much, is it?’ said the 
chief official, after a pause. 

nis | small,’”’ I admit- 
ted, “and yet it works out at 
a little more than seven per 
cent. interest on the twelve 
dollars investment per acre.” 

“Seven per cent. is a fairly 
good return on money invest- 
ed in a mortgage, where the 
investor sits at home and lets 
his lawyer do the business. 
is it much for the drud- 


looks 


Sut 








gery of the farm?” 

“T don’t know,” I admitted. 

“ . swar far ” 

Wi t i carry it thre transcontinental ' railways [ have never farmed. 
tve been built in Canada. It is a fundamental “That’s the trouble. But 

of Canadian business. ° : . 

suppose something else. Sup- 
pose you admit that every 
bushel of wheat takes out of 
ith may be coasts, are enabled to decide to buy, or the soil ingredients that could not be re- 


not to buy motors or hats for wives 01 
talking machines—according to the state 
of the wheat. It is a fundamental! of Can- 
adian business. Yet an examination of 
the figures to which I refer casts a shadow 
You may 
even be led into the heresy of heresies, to 
question the real worth of the foundation 
on which so much of our business is built. 

We are in the habit of believing that the 
majority of Westerners have grown rich 
by growing wheat. Yet when I saw cer- 


Op. l¢ 
al railways 
have guat 


ids of these 


hipment of 
Peace River 


k anxio 


isly tain high Government officials who had in 
res have we their keeping the records of wheat-grow- 
worried for ing in this country I encountered doubts 


placed with less than 25 cents worth of 
commercial fertilizer! Suppose your 
average yield of 19.51 bushels per acre 
takes out—as it does, mind you—$4.87% 
worth of nitrate, potash and phosphoric 
acid. Where is the profit then? There 
isn’t any! It’s loss. A loss of four dollars 


per acre!” 


“Technically—yes.” 
“Not only technically but actually. 
Listen, in the three prairie provinces the 


average acre of farm land contains 18,000 
pounds of nitrogen, 15,580 pounds of 
potash and 6,700 pounds of phosphoric 
acid are the things that make 
crops. That sounds like 
a great deal but as a 


those 



























and engines ready to 
bear the crop eastward. 
Scores of hard-working 
rrain ships flock to the 


head 


of the lakes to 
meet and dip up thei: 
share of the saffror 


flood. Other ships carry 
it on from the seaboard 

Europe. Cables flast 
details of transactions 
back and forth. Bank 
presidents study the re 
of their 
Gold moves, 
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export 
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the least profitable 
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rtant 


matter of fact those 
figures express the limi- 
tation of the soil. Take 
away a thousand pounds 
of wheat per acre every 
year and, although part 
of the wheat is, of 
course, water, you can 
see how the soil is being 
exported.” 

“But fertilization pro- 
cesses restore the plant 
food.” 

“They would but they 
don’t. The 
wheat farmer doesn’t 
count on putting back 
anything he takes out of 
of the soil. If he put it 
back through the rota- 


average 


and seems 























tion of crops by mixed farming, well—his 
profit on the whole farm might easily be 
increased. But to put back the fertility in 
any other way would mean a dead loss!” 

“But war prices will increase the nomi- 
nal profit on wheat?” 

“For one, or perhaps two crops.” 

“And then?” 

“We shall return to normal wheat 
prices, or to lower than normal because, 
in the history of wheat prices, there is al- 
most invariably a slump after a period of 
high prices, due obviously to over-produc- 
tion which the high prices have encour- 
aged. Wheat prices tend downward any- 
way. Watch what happens when Russia 
lets her flood of Asiatic and European 
wheat through the Dardanelles. Seventy- 
five per cent. of Russia’s population is 
agricultural. She has ideal wheat land 
and cheap labor! Watch the effect of 
Chilian wheat that will now be available 
in Liverpool through the Panama Canal!” 

“So that if we are losing money at the 
average of 1910, 1911, 1912, 1913, and 
1914 prices we may lose more later on.” 

“But after all—those are only aver- 
age figures you quoted. Although the 
average profit per acre may have been 
only 87 cents there must have been many 
farmers who made more than that?” 

“There were. Ontario farmers obtained 
a higher price on the whole. Manitoba 
farmers received less, but more than those 
who had to ship greater distances to mar- 
ket. Some farmers had better equipment 
than others and some had better luck 
than others. But for every man who made 
a cent more than the average there must 
have been another who made a cent less 
than the average.” 

“Perhaps the farmer’s costs will go 
down?” 

“Instead of going down they are going 
up.” 

“Tariff?” 

“Not chiefly.”’ 

“Railway rates?” 

“They have been reduced a little.” 

“What then?” 

“The cost of labor and provisions. They 
continue to go up.”’ 

“What can counteract that?” 

“Nothing short of dispensing with the 
importation of foreign-grown common 
foodstuffs—provisions. In other words, 
nothing but a return to mixed farming 
and feeding ourselves. Canada is farm- 
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ing to-day for a market three thousand 
miles away and she makes a nominal profit 
of 87 cents an acre. Meantime, by the ne- 
glect of mixed farming in favor of wheat 
farming, and because the food-consuming 
population has increased while the old- 
fashioned food-producing population has 
decreased, we have to import food that we 
should raise ourselves!” 

“For example?” 

“For example we pay freight on butter 
and mutton from Australasia for British 
Columbia. Toronto pays duty even on cab- 
bages from the United States. Winnipeg 
has American chickens for its Sunday 
dinner.” 


II. 


ERE is unofficial confirmation. 
Crossing the plains on the C.P.R. 
main-line two years ago there took place, 
in the smoking room of one of the sleep- 
ing cars one of those discussions, or con- 
versations that make smoking compart- 
ments famous. There was the usual pair 
of commercial travelers, an Englishman 
westward bound to investigate a British 
Columbia investment, a clergyman called 
from a Toronto pulpit to Vancouver, a 
newspaper man and _ two _ farmers, 
brothers, who had boarded the train at 
Regina, in the night. The farmers’ wives, 
children and luggage had already made 
themselves known in the other part of the 
sleeper. The men, tall, red-brown men 
with blue eyes and slow, easy movements, 
had already let fall that they had been 
raising wheat but had decided now to go 
into cattle raising. 
“T guess it takes a pretty good farmer 
to grow wheat,” suggested the commer- 
cial traveler. 




















SCALE OF WHEAT PRICES 

The average price of wheat in Eng 
iand and Wales shown over a_ period 
from 1771 to 1914 
1771 $1.48 IM $1.55 
1775 1.52 1S50 1.22 
1780 1.12 1855 2 27 
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1830 195 1905. ween 00 
1835 oats 120 13030 .... . O68 
1840 2.02 eer 1.06 

It will be noted that the high price 
marks were veached during war yeurs 





“Yes,” returned the farmer, good 
naturedly. “But I guess brother and | 
knew a fair amount about the thing, but 
just naturally one thing after anothe 
sort of sickened up. We got a bit of hai 
one time and a bit of frost another. The: 
some of our land wasn’t very good and 
then there were always the railway and 
elevator charges on the stuff. Just one 
thing and another made us sort of reckon 
on a change.” 

“A man can’t go in for cattle raising 
unless he’s made some money first,” ob 
jected the traveler. 

“Oh that’s right enough We made 
money—at least, some—brother and I.” 

“Well then—” 

“But not out of wheat. No! We made it 
out of land. We homesteaded and ther 
sold out. Then we bought cheap where 
there wasn’t any railway and sold for a 
little profit when the railway came near.” 

“What was your average yield of wheat 
per acre?” I asked. 

“We figured out, counting one year with 
another, sixteen bushels.” 

“And what was the average price you 
received for it?” 

“Tom’s boy that’s in the real estate 
business in Edson—and doing well, too 
he added up the figures last time he wa 
home and he made out that we got on ar 
average about sixty cents a bushel, tak 
ing one year with another for the last ter 
years.” 

“That would mean an average retur 
per acre of $9.60?” 

=a yes.” 

“And what would the cost of that wheat 
per acre be?” 

He smoked in silence for some time. 

“Say eight dollars an acre,” he replied 
presently. 

“Including interest on the investment? 
Mortgages and so on?” 

“No. Including that—and interest o: 
the money we had to borrow sometime 
for seed and so on I guess it would add up 
to—” again he smoked heavily, “—to, 
by George, it’d be an average of pretty 
near a dollar and a half an acre more.” 

“A total cost per acre of nine dollars 
and fifty cents?” 

“Yes—that is, reckoning our labor at 
plowing and so on, at the regular farm 
laborer’s wages.” 

“So that in addition to regular farm 
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acre?” 
They agreed. 
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OW is the West to 
make the most of 
356,000,000 acres 
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of flat, level, rich land? 
California was a rich 
young country. It was 
like a youth so gifted 
that it is hard tell 
which is the right career 
for him to pursue. The 
Argentine was similarly 


to 
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United States by means 
of tariff concessions. 
Take first the railway 
rate reduction. The 
average price to the 
Canadian farmer for his 
wheat in the years 1910 
to 1914 inclusive was, as 
noted before, 66 cents 
per bushel. The average 
price of wheat in Eng- 
land and Wales in those 
same years was one dol- 
lar per bushel, that is: 
1910, 96 cents; 1911, 96 
cents; 1912, $106; 1913, 








endowed. So is Can- 96 cents; and 1914, 
ada. California started We are in the habit of beliey ng : it ,. st West s have grow $1.06. The average al- 
with the livestock indus- 2 oon lowance for transporta- 
try under the Francis- tion charges and profits 
can monks and made to middlemen between 
much money out of hides and tallow. advantage. A solution will be found if not Canada and England was therefore 34 
Then, folowing a drought, came sheep through the foresight and intelligence of cents per bushel. Was that too much? 
raising. Then, leaving aside the inter- statesmen then through the sheer force  ]¢ 


ruption by 
wheat 
great 


the gold stampede, followed 
This was carried on on 
anches of thousands of acres, and 
to that industry are to 
be seen the worn-out farms which expert 
agriculturists have in recent years been 
buying up cheap, in the hope of, and in 
many succeeding in, restoring 
the fertility of the by elaborate 
schemes of farming. But to-day “Cali- 


fornia is prospering because of the spread 


growing. 


monuments 


cases 


soil 


of intensive cultivation and the increase 
f small farms during the last quarter of 
a century,” says an unimpeachable auth- 
ority. The Argentine did not at once find 
itself. time the Italian 
immigrants raised long-horned Span- 
ish cattle the Pampa and lost 
To-day there are not only 
better breeds of cattle but the Argen- 
tine has amplified and extended its 
interests in 


Oo 


For a long 
on 


money. 


many ways. 
Canada is richer than either of 
them. 
iV. 

| r is in seeking a or the 

West’s problem that difficulty lies. 
Many proposals have been made by 
those who have been acquainted with 


real conditions. 


solution f 


Each has had its dis- 


The wealth of the dormant 
prairie cannot be confined to paltry chan- 
The capital invested in the West is 
bound to force a solution. But which one! 
Not one of them but appears to be fraught 
with difficulties and even danger. 

The Westerner claims two things re- 
duce the profits of his wheat: transpor- 
tation rates and the cost of supplies. He 
says the Canadian transportation con- 
cerns charge too high a rate and he asks 
orders from the Railway Board reducing 
those rates, or Government competition in 
the guise of the Hudson’s Bay Railway, 


of necessity. 


nels. 














or access to the wheat market of the 
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it was, why? 
made by 


Was the unfair charge 
carriers subject to Canadian 
jurisdiction? Or not? Was the rate reduc- 
tion ordered by the Dominion Railway 
Board some time ago on the Western lines, 
all that could be ordered? Westerners say 
f undoubted insight and 
information, say yes. They say that vari- 
ous conditions, including the long sections 
railway that yield no traffic, make the 
railway charges what they are. They say 
Government competition on the Hudson’s 
Bay Railway would be, if not impossible, 
of very little effect. 

Take then the cost of supplies. 


no. Certan 


men ¢ 
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ot 


What 
applies to shipping rates on grain 
must also apply to some extent to the 
rates on manufactured and other 
articles moving westward. Is there 
Then, says the Westerner, 
solve both problems by meeting the 
reduced tariff offerings of the Ameri- 
and letting us sell our wheat to 
Milwaukee and St. Paul. 
us free access to the American 
Let buy our supplies 
without having to pay a protective 
them. Open the doors into 


no relief? 


cans, 
Chicago, 
Give 
market. 


us 


duty on 


Continued on Page 102. 
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T one end of a formal little break- 
fast table picture, if you please, a 
formal little man whose scanty hair 
conducted a masterly retreat over the pink 
dome of a small and pointed skull, whose 
mild blue eyes surveyed the world with a 
deprecating meekness, whose nondescript 
features were molded by time and experi- 
ence into an apologetic wishfulness and 


whose small,thin neck and narrow, sloping 


shoulders stood up with the naked and in- 
definable expectation of a starving fledg- 
ling at the approach of its worm-laden 
parent. 

At the other end, brooded a large hen- 
like woman whose massive frame and 
piercing eye betokened the rule of the 
strong. Her flat and iron grey hair was 
drawn tightly back along the scalp and 
molded firmly into an uncompromising 
projection. The eyes, round, bright and 
grey, appeared to rapidly unsheathe them- 
selves and glance automatically across at 
the little man who peered into his coffee 
cup and worried his chop as though en- 
deavoring to avoid attention. For the 
rest, she had a deep and ample bosom 
thrust with non-conformist rigor into un- 
yielding stays, a square and heavy chin, 
and that possessive atmosphere which 
marks the captor. 

You have, then, Mr. Tappit and his 
wite. 

ihe meal is breakfast, the month 
November. 

At the Tappit table speech was as 
scanty as its master’s hair. It resolved 
itself into a series of throaty and irre- 
futable statements, to which he instantly 
agreed. Think not that Mr. Tappit did not 
love his spouse. On the contrary he was 
wrapped up in her ample person. He 
would have stoutly denied that timidity 








was any part of his devotion—but in her 
absence he swelled with a_ confidence, 
which, in her presence, collapsed like a 
pricked balloon. 

Presently he coughed slightly and pur- 
sued a retreating chin with a small, thir 
hand. 

“Weill, my dear, J think I must be off.” 

She glanced at him with a certain 
motherly interest. “Be careful, John, the 
streets are very slippery. You have you 
rubbers?” 


> 
? 


“Yes, my dear. Dinner as usual?” 


“As usual. Don’t be reckless, John. 
Remember you’re not the man you were 


once. 

He nodded with a daily assumption of 
gaiety, touched her expansive brow with 
his pale lips, slipped his spectacles into 
their case and set out for his office, with 
a gentle determination writ large on his 
diminutive face. 

John Tappit’s'‘puny person was the de 
pository of various qualities but over- 
riding them all was a subconscious loyalty 
to that world of women of whom he so sel- 
dom spoke. Here, with a strange inverse 
ratio of strength and _ imagination, 
tramped a valiant little soul, peering be- 
yond the portly figure of one who neeeded 
ro help, in search for those who did. He 
always experienced a sinking of the heart 
when he surveyed lithe young giants with 
magazine clothes and faces, because op 
portunity would certainly come to them 
rather than to himself. A week after then 
marriage he had given up his craving for 
a romantic union. But somewhere deep 
in his tender and unappreciated spirit lay 
the dormant hope that fate would some 
day thrust a sword into his grasp and bid 
him strike—and strike home. At this his 

art always beat with a firmer throb and 






the veins on his neck stood out quite 
noticeably. 

Tappit was a manufacturer’s agent; 
and in that capacity he undertook to sell 
things the manufacturers could not sell 
themselves. His office was garrisoned 
with samples. A cream separator which 
had escaped dairymen’s notice dominated 
the floor. He often glanced at it and 
quizzically reflected how little of the 
cream he, himself, had been able to 
separate. 

A gas meter that missed the market, 
uggested his own ineffectiveness in mea- 
suring the needs and likings of the public 
Wherever his eye wandered was ome re 
minder of 

He looked the othe: Way al d out of the 
window. Immediately 
dingy quadrangle was the rear of another 


across a sma ana 


building, in which a large, square window 
faced his own He had often stood a 
wondered what lay behind its drab cur 
tain. He had squinted into the others ti 
his soul wearied at the hazy sight, but tl 
blank space mocked him with its uncon 
municable veil. 

Now, to his utter surprise, the curtail 


as snatched quickly aside and, although 


his glasses were short-focused, Tappit 
could make out a tall, slight, dark mar 
with long and bushy hair. He appeared t 
have stepped off the operatic stage. His 
eyes flashed and his moustache was blac 

and luxuriant. Sudde nly the Italian (fo. 
he must have been Italian) leaned for 


vard and Tappit’s heart pounded atr« 
ciously as he made out the profile of a ¢ 
She was fair and her companion was dar} 
Her eyes were large and blue, and 
exquisite face had, he instar iy decided, 


an indefinable touch of sadness. Tl 


eemed to add to its be auty She was quite 








motionless. The onlooker alinost stopped 
breathing. Then, as he stared, the hand 
of the dark man went out with an inde- 
scribable gesture and rested for a moment 
on the girl’s head. 

In the gesture was emotion. Some 
poignant memory that reached across the 
quadrangle and sank deep into the tense 
and middle-aged soul of the little manu- 
facturers’ agent. Romance! Romance! 
Shouted the heart of Tappit. 

But, just as his feelings became too 
riotous for expression, a fold of the cur- 
tain fell forward. The beautiful face 
vanished. Simultaneously a change came 
over the Italian. He drew slowly back, 
put his hand to his brow, gazed with a 
profundity of despair at his unsable com- 
panion and, in a sudden burst of feeling, 
snatched the curtain into place. 

Tappit gulped, waited a moment, then 
sat down heavily at his desk. There fol- 
lowed a voiceless period in which his pale 
blue eyes interrogated the gas meter, the 
cream separator and every dusty evidence 
of his own ineffectiveness. He was grop- 
ing, not only for youth and romance and 
those delirious interludes of the heart 
which make our happiest years, but also 
for some understanding spirit to whom he 
might impart this mystery. Martha was 

he concluded—out of the question. Not 
only were women too hard on their own 
sex, but Martha Tappit had, as well, an 
uncompromising and non-conformist sus- 
picion of anything which involved an ele- 
mental desire. Such things were not only 
immoral but indecent. Under no circum- 
stances could he confide in Martha. 

His rind fluttered to his club. Here he 
reflected with a glow of gratitude, were 
two men in whose discrimination he could 
safely trust—Pettifer, justice of the 
peace, and Bustard, who had served his 
country in India. Between them, decided 
Tappit, between the wisdom of the bench 
and the: gallantry of the army the point 
would be fairly debated. 

He dropped in on his way home. They 
were both there. Pettifer beckoned him 
into an intervening chair where he sat 
moistening tentative lips and considering 
how he should put the case. Presently he 
struck into the story, in a thin, high- 
pitched voice. It surprised him that there 
seemed so little to say: “Mystery, gentle- 
men, mystery,” he concluded firmly, then 
added with a lift in his voice, “What do 
you think of it?” 

Colonel Bustard’s chest expanded. “Do 
I understand that there was any—er— 
maltreatment?” 

“No—Oh no. Only excitement—and— 
perhaps despair.” 

“You are sure they are not relatives,” 
put in the judge. 

“Quite sure—you see they are evidently 
living together. Besides, he is very dark 
and the girl is extremely fair.” 

“Ah—Latin and Saxon—the usual at- 
traction—quite so.” 

“But my dear fellow, surely I am not 
expected to interfere.” 

Colonel Bustard caressed the fifth rib 
on his left side. “I can assure you Tappit, 
that when the time comes you will not find 
me wanting.” 

““No—no—-please don’t misunderstand. 
i merely want you to hear about it be- 
cause I feel there’s more to follow. Con- 
sider the facts. This very striking pair, 
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together in a back room of an office build- 
ing—his evident admiration and anxiety 
—her beauty and coldness—the remote- 
ness of the scene for a declaration of love 
—the difference of nationality—the evi- 
dent good family of both! Gentlemen, 
what more do you ask?” 

“My profession precludes any imagi- 
nary excursions,” said the judge thought- 
fully, “otherwise I would almost be tempt- 
ed to agree with you. A life devoted to 
what I might call the analysis of the mis- 
taken weaknesses of my fellow men has 
cultivated in me a certain attitude of 
dubiety toward such prognostications as 
these you have put before us.” 

The colonel nodded. “I entirely agree 
with that. As a man accustomed to the 
command of other men, I have had, sir, 
more or less of an insight into their lives. 
I assure you, Tappit, there are very few 
mysteries in the world. I advise you to 
forget the incident which you have mis- 
taken for a mystery. Of course I’ll be very 
glad if you wish, to come up to your office 
and have a look.” 

“Of course,” broke in the judge, “you 
can count on us both for that.” 

Tappit retired into a sudden silence. He 
was hurt at being sat upon but he was 
infinitely more concerned lest this window 
of his imagination be displayed to the gaze 
of unromantic unbelievers. Friends as 
they were, he was disappointed with them 
both; and not for any reason would he 
share that which had come as a late 
flower to his long anticipating vision. 

He slipped away and walked slowly 
home with his bald little head in the 
clouds. The reiterant odor of his dinner 
did not reach him. He played with his 
food, contributed monosyllabic replies to 
his wife’s conversation and startled her 
with the rapt expression in his pale blue 
eyes. Presently laying down knife and 
fork he looked straight at the arbitress of 
his existence. 

“Martha,” he said, “you don’t believe in 
passion, do you?” 

Mrs. Tappit turned an instant and vivid 
crimson. She was doubly astonished. He 
had not called her Martha for years. 
Marth sounded so much more devotional. 

“John,” she stammered, “you forget 
yourself. Are you crazy?” 

“Perhaps,” he said airily, “perhaps I 
am, but don’t misunderstand me. I don’t 
mean what you mean. There are all kinds 
of passion. For instance I had a passion 
to sell those cream separators—but—” 

“If you had had less perhaps you would 
have sold them,” put in Mrs. Tappit 
acidly. 

“No—lI don’t think I had enough. You 
see they weren’t very good separators. 
You need more passion with a poor article. 
But any way, I’ve been wondering 
whether married people aren’t happier if 
they get all lit up and suffer and are 
anxious about each other when they are 
young.” 

“T fail to see your meaning.” 

“T was afraid you would,” he went on 
calmly. “You see its this way. Suppose 
that before we were engaged you had kept 
me off and refused me time after time 
instead of taking me right away as you 
did—and suppose that I had torn my 
hair—”’ 

Mrs. Tappit’s dazed eyes wandered to 
the pink little skull. 





“It is well you didn’t, John.” 

“I know I didn’t, but supposing I had 
and then we had gone through all kinds of 
storms and trouble—wouid we be any 
happier now? That’s what I want to 
know.” 

“Could you be any happier?” 

“I don’t know. Perhaps we get what 
suits our constitution or perhaps it just 
happens. I’ve been thinking about it a 
good deal lately.” 

“You evidently have had a good deal of 
time to think,” said Mrs. Tappit austerely, 
“and we don’t get any further ahead. 
Why don’t you move your office to some 
better building? You’re  side-tracked 
where you are.” 

“Quite unnecessary—wouldn’t think of 
moving,” he answered with a touch of 
asperity. “Besides you haven’t answered 
my question yet. Would we have been 
more spiritually happy?” 

“If you’d clear your head of these no- 
tions and get a good contract for gas 
meters I’d be a deal happier.” 

He stared at her blankly. At last his 
plummet had sounded bottom. He wanted 
to be sure—perfectly sure—that he was 
right in concealing from her that which 
he had already told to Pettifer and Bus- 
tard. Here was a woman—his wife—who 
confused gas meters with spiritual happi- 
ness. Conversation flagged for the rest of 
the evening. 

Next morning he tip-toed into the office. 
It had been transmuted from a dusty, un- 
productive desert into a fairy town from 
which his enfranchised eyes could discern 
romance. The cream separator had lost 
its power to reproach. He had a strange 
sensation as he fingered the folded cata- 
logues on his desk. There were no orders 
—but then they were not expected. Tri- 
umphantly he set his heel on his in- 
effectual little body and abandoned him- 
self to intense anticipation. 

An hour slid by and, just as the shadow 
of his filing cabinet bisected the gas 
meter, the curtain across the area began 
to tremble. A hand crumpled its edge and 
for a moment remained motionless. Then, 
just as a fierce protest, began to rise in 
Tappit’s soul the blind was drawn slowly 
back. He quivered with silent ecstasy as 
the same dark piratic figure was revealed. 
To-day, the light fell more clearly on the 
olive skin and luxuriant hair. The 
stranger moved slowly, almost dejectedly. 
A little more remote than on the previous 
day, the girl’s locks gleamed in the golden 
yellow. Her shoulders were bare and over 
them a scarf of palest blue was thrown 
loosely. Her face was turned away, but 
Tappit could catch the marvelous curve of 
her neck and the dignity of her pose. Very 
fair, she was. He found something about 
a “Sea King’s Daughter” running through 
his brain. 

The dark man sat directly in front of 
his queenly companion and gazed into 
her exquisite face. His lips moved. Once 
the delicate figure trembled and instantly 
a strong hand shot out and rested on that 
wonderful shoulder. She steadied at the 
touch, but still her proud head remained 
unbending. He leaped from his seat, dis- 
appeared a moment, and returned with 
something glittering in his hands. In an- 
other instant a string of jewels encircled 
that marvelous throat. Tappit could catch 
the quick sparkle of diamonds. 











“Now,” whispered Tappit, “Now—she 
can’t hold out now.” 

To his astonishment there was no re- 
sponse from the girl. 

She swayed slightly but instantly re- 
gained her unyielding poise. Tappit could 
only guess at what she said but it had an 
immediate effect on the Italian. He hesi- 
tated and shook his head doubtfully. So 
cold she was that even this tribute failed 
to reach her obdurate head. At last in a 
sudden abandon of despair he turned, 
glared straight into the eyes of the 
watcher and jerked the blind shut. 

The shadow of the filing cabinet had 
almost reached the cream separator when 
the little man roused himself with a start. 
He blinked rapidly and his lips moved 
without sound. He felt almost as though 
he were being dragged by the hair into 
that which would lead his thoughts far 
from Martha. His mind pitched forward 
to the third act which he subjectively felt 
would reach the climax. This proud 
beauty was untouched by entreaty or 
diamonds. What would the next— He 
locked his office door and turned auto- 
matically toward the club. 

Pettifer and Bustard listened silently 
but their eyes met occasionally and almost 
as if by accident. Tappit’s voice took on a 
triumphant note as he proceeded, till at 
last he said: “Have I convinced you now, 
gentlemen?” 

Thee judge’s fingers found their mutual 
tips and he gazed straight past Tappit’s 
nose into the fire. “My dear fellow, the 
truth is probably this. The dark man is a 
crook or thief. The fair woman is his 
confederate. He is planning some new and 
nefarious deed at which she demurs. He 
pleads without avail. Finally, being 
desperate, he ferrets out a necklace, stolen 
probably from some well-known family, 
and endeavors to secure her assistance or 
her approval by putting it round her neck. 
I have frequently observed that persons 
of low moral character, or to speak more 
properly, of no moral character whatever, 
are seized with spendthrift and extrava- 
gant periods, during which they do not 
hesitate to squander their ill-gotten 
treasures. The girl, on the other hand, has 
almost certainly, a temperament which 
has revolted at last from further deeds of 
crime. Your description of her suggests 
a personality of considerable mental 
qualifications and that taste and abhor- 
rence of the gross, so often found with 
extreme beauty. I am quite willing—” he 
hesitated a moment and continued bland- 
ly, “quite willing to go round and see her 
and use whatever personal suasions my 
long experience has given me. You may 
count on me for that. It would, however, 
be necessary that I should see her 
alone—” 

Tappit shook his head. “I don’t—” 

“T see it this way,” broke in Bustard, 
heavily. “The man is a foreign nobleman 
of apparent wealth who has married an 
English girl of position and beauty. The 
marriage over, she finds her mistake and 
is reduced to penury. It is then a case of 
selling what there is of value, and evi- 
dently the necklace is their principal asset. 
There is a heated argument about this as 
he does not wish to sell what is without 
doubt, a family possession. In order to 
sway her he puts it round her neck in the 
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withdraw her demand that he dispose of 
it. The attempt fails and she remains 
cold, proud and unmoved. At the last she 
reproaches him for his failure in life, at 
which he is really excited, and, seeing you 
are watching, draws the curtain in a 
transport of anger. From your descrip- 
tion of him he is evidently artistic, imagi- 
native, unpractical and easily offended. 
It is probable that he has a certain ability 
in his own line, whatever that may be. I 
am quite willing to do what I can, only 
he should without doubt be guided by 
some strong and wise hand. I am per- 
fectly ready”—here Col. Bustard flushed 
and coughed slightly—“perfectly ready to 
go up there with you and be of any assist- 
ance possible. I think, however, I should 
have a chat with his wife first.” 

“Hardly necessary I think, Bustard, 
hardly necessary,” said the judge 
smoothly. 

“TI don’t quite see that. I think it is.” 

“You’re a 


bachelor, my In an instant a 
dear fellow. string of jewels 
Y k ° encircled that 

o u now marvelous 
nothing about throat. Tappit 
women.” could catch the 


quick sparkle of 
diamonds. 


“That does- 


n’t follow be- od Tanpit “has 

cause I’m a she can’t hold 

bachelor.” out now.” To 
his astonishment 

growled the there was no 

colonel. “T response from 
the girl. 


can handle a 
regiment and, 
by Gad, sir, I 
think I can 
handle one 
woman.” 

The judge 
smiled. “That 
does—” 

“T don’t be- 
lieve,” broke 
in Tappit 
nervously, 
“that any- 
thing at all 
is necessary 
just yet. I 
feel sure that 
something 
more is com- 
ing, and if it 
does, and it 
looks as 
though some 
one should in- 
terfere, I'll 
let you know 
at once. I'll 
just keep 
watch from 
my office and—” 

“Where is your office?” demanded the 
colonel explosively? 

“Oh—a long way from here. Really it’s 
not worth while your taking the trouble. 
I don’t have to stop business at all,” here 
a pink flush rose in the little man’s face, 
“but just look out occasionally. You might 
sit there for days.” 

“He’s perfectly right, Bustard, perfect- 
ly right,” chimed in the judge. “Tappit, 
one word in private with you.” He led 
the manufacturers’ agent into a corner. 
“T advise you to be very circumspect in 
this matter. Only confide in a man in 


belief that its touch will induce her to whose judgment you have confidence— 
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preferably a man with legal experience.”’ 
He glanced at Bustard and added: 
“The handling of large bodies of troops 
calls for a certain forcible authority 
rather than any tact or delicacy of feel 
ing.” 

“Are you talking about me, Pettifer?” 
said the colonel suspiciously. 

“IT was only—” 

“Because if you are you might as wel! 
save yourself the trouble. I’m going to 
see this thing through.” He pushed the 
bell. “What will you have?” 

A few hours later, Tappit glanced 
across the dinner table. He could not 
touch food so great was the mystery in 
his soul, but the jaws of Martha were 
moving with constant and mechanical 
regularity. 

“Do you remember what we were talk 
ing about last night?” he said suddenly 

The grey eyes rested on him coldly. “] 
remember that were talking non 
sense.” 

“Well, to- 
night I want 
to talk about 
ourselves. 
That isn’t 
nonsense, is 
it?” 

“Not if it’s 
about me.” 

He nodded 
unscathed. 
“Yes. What 
I want to 
know is, 
would we be 
happier if we 
had not been 
so sure of 
each other be- 
fore we mar- 


you 





ried?” 

“John, you 
forget your- 
self.” 


“I don’t 
mean to—I’m 
just trying to 
remember.” 

“T was al- 
ways sure of 
you, John.” 

“Yes,” he 
answered 
with a touch 
o f_ remini- 
scence, “I 
know you 
were — I felt 
you were — I 
saw you com- 
ing.” 

Mrs. Tappit put down her knife and 
fork. “Just what do you mean?” 

“I mean this.” The little man spoke 
timidly and carefully. “Of course it was 
all very splendid and the jig was up vh« 
minute you saw—I mean the minute we 
saw each other, but supposing we had had 
to fight for each other like anything and 
had overcome all sorts of obstacles, don’t 
you think things might have had more 
taste in them now? I don’t know if I’m 
repeating myself. Perhaps I am. It isn’t 
that—I don’t—”’ 

“I only fight when there’s something 
worth fighting for,” said Mrs. Tappit. 

Continued on Page 84. 











he Last Great Valley: 


By Mrs. Arthur Spragge 





™ ANADIANS have been 
going to Europe and to 
Florida and the South 
hen they wanted rest and re- 
eation in pastures new. It 


thi ast vea or two 

r nave \ a ip to 

( t tha ve posse 1 

r nappy nunting rvo nd 
ne travel Pasture 

ew Are these what we eek? 
W oO to Swit eC] ind te 
California, to the Trossach 
~ itland VE ook inv- 
where but unde irown nose. 
| man who st ed the “See 
\me a First iumpaiz Vas 
patriotl i ne Va ine 
What do we know of Car 
who only a radius of five 
hundred square miles know? 


There are three and a half 


lion square miles in our 
ountry, and in them such 
ariety, such endless change, 
uch matchless freshness as 
‘an only be found in all the 
other playgrounds of the 


vorld put together. Switzer 
and can offer us nothing that 
we have not, “Made in Can- 
ada.”’ The Trossachs are not 
more lovely than the Rideau 
Lakes. We pack our grips and 
tell our friends that we are 
going to Somewhere-or-other 
in Some-other-country,and we 
never bother to acquaint our- 








gether with the endless per- 
spective of distance, were 
rather emphasized than ob- 
secured, while both light and 
heat were tempered by an 
early Indian summer. South- 
ward we rolled into an azure 
valley, the silver haze of re- 
rote ranges on both sides 

the Rockies to the east, the 
Selkirks to the west—melting 
into the sapphire of heavily 
wooded foothills on neighbor- 





| heights; these again were 
pierced by the indigos and 
| purples of conical groups of 
pines or solitary Douglas firs 


standing like sentinels in bold 
relief against the lustrous 
background. 

\bove the road were groves 
of poplar and birch inter- 
spersed with farms and 
orchards; below it stretched 
belts of willow and_ broad 
areas of rich green bottom 
lands down the Columbia 
River which wound like an 
olive ribbon through divers 
and sundry channels from 
one side of the valley to the 
other. 

New houses and barns were 
numerous and obvious, a curi- 
ous contrast to the quaint 
log cabins of various pioneers 
which nestled picturesquely 
amid luxuriant hops and were 








selves with the fact that we 
don’t know our own land yet. 
The final spike of the steel! on the 


Kootenay Central Railway in British 


Columbia was driven at three o'clock or 
Thursday afternoon, December third. 
inteen hundred and fourteen, and the 


Columbia valley opened from the main 
ine the Canadian Pacific Railway at 
Golden to its Crow’s Nest branch at Fort 


ele. That final spike and all that it 
ignified opened up, too, for the traveler 
vho is wise, a new treasure land. This 


great valley is the last south-eastern 
alley of British Columbia and lies neare1 
the large and ever-in- 


reasing fruit and vege 


It was the fine Government highway 
between Golden and Cranbrook that 
tempted us to travel ninety miles south to 
Invermere one of the loveliest spots 1 
British Columbia. We secured a good mo- 
tor—any number of which can be ob- 
tained at Golden with excellent chauf- 
feurs—and set forth one fine Septembe) 
morning over an excellent gravel road, 
beneath a softly veiled sky, which modi- 
fied the sun’s rays. There was no mist and 


and the clearness of the atmosphere, to 





table markets of the 
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surrounded by heavily-laden 

fruit trees. We scattered 
herds of cattle and sheep before us, 
black-polled Angus and dun-colored Jer- 
seys fleeing from the road to browse 
upon the hillsides—and soon passed the 
townsites of Parson and Alton. Here the 
Canadian Pacific Railway was clearing 
land for their ready-made farms; very 
rich and black the soil looked where it had 
been turned up and exposed. 

Then on to oddly-named Spillimacheen 
and further yet to a well-known stopping 
place for lunch. This we had partaken of 
at Golden before leaving so, while our 

chauffeur was eating, 


——s we seized the oppor- 


tunity to inspect the 

owner’s property, and 
talk with his hired man 
| who was cutting a fine 
field of oats behind the 
| house. I learnt from 
| him that fruit, vege- 
} tables, hay, clover and 
alfalfa yield abundant- 


ly, that Wealthy, Mac- 


} Ir tosh Red, Duche ss of 
Oldenburg, Yellow 
Transparent, Grimes 


Golden and other varie- 
ties of hardy apples, as 
well as crabapples, do 
well and are not injured 
by winter frosts. He 
told me too that a small 


chad fortune can be made in 


strawberries and black 
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currants, the latter yielding fifty cents 
profit per bush, so that from eight hun- 
dred bushes which may be planted on one 
acre, four hundred dollars can be realized. 

We could have spent much more time 
acquiring valuable information had not 
our chauffeur appeared refreshed and 
fortified and impatient to be off. 

We soon passed Brisco, fifty-two miles 
from Golden, and noticed a marked change 
in the character of the valley; it widened 
and became more open and park like, the 
soil was lighter and the ground covered 
with bunch grass, sage bush; there were 
no more fine creeks and irrigation had to 
be adopted. This has been undertaken by 
a company, which owns fifteen thousand 
acres between Spillimacheen and Sinclair, 
extending for eleven miles along the 
Columbia River. The property of this 
company includes the McKay ranch, 
one of the oldest and best in the dis- 
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Railway. It has an excellent hotel, whose 
wide verandahs and best rooms command 
the lovely panorama to the south, down 
Lake Windermere to the blue distance 
where the Rocky and Selkirk Ranges melt 
and mingle. 

We spent some time at Invermere 
motoring, driving and walking about the 
country and being constantly impressed 
with its possibilities for growing hardy 
fruits, small fruits and vegetables, pro- 
vided that satisfactory irrigation can be 
obtained. One company owns fifty thou- 
sand acres here and has completed thirty 
miles of canals and ditches. It has done 
much to prepare the land for settlement. 
Moreover, to tempt people of means, it has 
laid out some attractive villa lots on which 
many English residents are settled. 

The average distance from the foot of 





the main tributary of that river, the 
Kootenay, already a stream of large size 
flowing in a diametrically opposite direc- 
tion, and so down the Kootenay to Cran- 
brook. 

Fine, dry air, beautiful surroundings, 
the very best riding, driving, boating, sail- 
ing and fishing make Invermere a perfect 
mountain resort. A race-course has been 
laid out as well as polo grounds and golf 
links. There is big game in the mountain 
ranges, Earl Grey’s hunting lodge is only 
twenty-eight miles distant on Toby Creek. 
The possibilities for mountaineering are 
endless. During the summer of nineteen- 
ten Mr. Herbert W. Gleason, of Boston, 
Mass., a widely known mountain climber 
and amateur photographer, Mr. E. W. 
Harnden, of Boston and Mr. C. D. Ellis, 
of Windermere, explored the Selkirks in 
the vicinity of Invermere making 
Paradise Mine (altitude eight thou- 





trict; its fine house and extensive 
field aroused our curiosity and ad- 
miration as we rolled by. We had 
already passed many ditches in 
course of construction and heard 
that the company was enga iged on 
a comprehensive irrigation system 
for which two large creeks on their 
lands are available. 

The Government road now ran 
through a very broken section of the 
valley on its way south; from river 
to bench, from bench to river we 
rose and fell, traversing wood and 
park land, side hills and gulches 
that astonished and awed the tra- 
veler. At the top of each steep de- 
clivity stood the ominous word 
“Slow” in huge white letters on a 
suggestively crimson background. 

Near the last of these gulches are 
the Sinclair Hot Springs at the en- 
trance to the Sinclair Pass. These 
were purchased last year by an 
English syndicate under the mapn- 
agement of Mr. Harmsworth, a 
brother of Lord Northcliffe, who 
spent the whole summer there de- 
veloping and exploiting the now 
celebrated waters which were ana- 
lyzed by Sir William Ramsay and 
found to be impregnated with 
radium, the use of which, though 
still in an experimental stage, is 
known to be distinctly valuable in 
certain diseases. Sinclair gulch 
surmounted, we came out upon a 
fine tableland and soon reached a 
portion assigned by the Govern- 








At the 


mouth of the 
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canyon on the 
rmere Road 
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sand feet) their headquarters camp. 
“Tt is,” said Mr. Gleason, “among 
the finest mountain scenery un- 
known and unexplored. We have 
proved that the highest peaks in 
the Selkirks are in this region and 
one member of the party, E. D. 
Ellis, has carried an aneroid to the 
highest summit yet reached in the 
Selkirks, Mount Hammond. But 
there are at least seven mountains 
in the vicinity of Mount Hammond 
that outtop it, and I think some may 
reach over thirteen thousand feet. 
Harnden and I both agree that this 
is the greatest Alpine country we 
have yet seen.” 

It seems to me that the possibili- 
ties of Invermere as a winter resort 
are very great. Just before writing 
this article, I received a letter from 
an old resident of the town, who has 
spent many winters there, in an- 
swer to a request as to his personal 
experience of the cold season. He 
says: “We are all firm in the con- 
viction which seems to have come 
to you, that this is going to be a 
winter resort par excellence. We 
have the climate; we have the snow; 
we have the lake for curling, ice- 
boating, hockey and goodness knows 
what besides. The hills are excel- 
lent for tobogganing and for skiing 
if only we could get a start. We 
have Banff and Laggan beaten on 
every side. They are higher in their 
altitude, colder in their winters and 
have too much snow. Then we have 








ment as an Indian _ reservation, 
which the road passes through, ap- 
proaching the Columbia again, near its 
outlet at Lake Windermere. Here it 
curves down to the swing bridge at 
Athalmer where it crosses to the west side 
of the valley. 

Rushing through that pretty town far 
too rapidly to do it justice, we ascended 
again to the fine park-like bench that 
forms the town site of Invermere, which 
means the mouth of the mere. Winder- 
mere lies some five miles farther down the 
lake of the same name on the east or 
opposite side of the water. 

In point of situation it is hard to choose 
between these places. Suffice it to say that 
neither of them belies its soft, sweet name. 
Invermere, however, has the advantage of 
being on the line of the Kootenay Central 


the Rockies to the foot of the Selkirks is 
from three to four miles; in places as 
around Lake Windermere, it is at least 
seven; nevertheless, the serried succession 
of mountains, capped here and there with 
snow stretches north and south on either 
side on so magnificent a scale that no- 
where is the scenery tame. On the con- 
trary, as with a great cathedral, the 
eye, satisfied at first with the harmony 
of the parts comes gradually to realize 
their magnitude as a whole. 

From Windermere, the traveler may 
continue the journey along the valley to 
the Upper Lake, then across Canal Flats, 


so called because a canal a few hundred 
yards in length here joined the lake, which 
is the source of the Columbia River, with 





well-traveled roads with people re- 

siding along them which those two 
places have not and will never have. We 
have the lakes closer in and we have the 
hot springs. We are not hemmed in by 
over-towering mountains.” 

I can add to this the testimony of Ear] 
Grey from a letter written to Sir Richard 
McBride in nineteen hundred and eight, 
after some weeks spent at his hunting 
lodge on Toby Creek in the Columbia 
valley. He writes: “From this and other 
camps on Toby Creek fresh expeditions 
could be made every day for a long period. 
I am informed that there is within a day’s 
journey from this camp an immense 
glacial ice-face from which huge blocks 
of ice, during the summer months, go 
thundering down over great precipices at 
Continued on Page 78. 


Outside 


OR three days the ordinary salu- 
P este: between citizens of Blank- 
ford had no longer been, “How 
are y’,” or “Fine day.” When acquaint- 
ances met, no matter where or on what 
business, the first words uttered—and 
in tones of almost tense solicitude—in- 
variably were, “Has he arrived?” 
Blankford was lacrosse crazy. Two 
years before the national game had 
been revived after an almost complete 
dearth of lacrosse for ten years. The 
first year the team had consisted of 
local talent—‘“‘home brews,” the news- 
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stead of the dull green of the Mont- 
real Shamrocks! People uttered the 
name of Dick Darrell with awesome 
respect. Was he not the greatest home 
man that the game had ever known? 
Blankfordites retailed again the fa- 
miliar stories of his prowess—his 
speed, his stick-handling, and his ac- 
curate shooting—with gleeful antici- 
pation. With Dick Darrell on the home. 
there was nothing between 
Blankford and the Minto 
Cup but the summer months. 
fe. Darrell was supposed to 


a - . 

papers called them—helped out by an 4 A arrive on the — a 
importation or two from towns where ———— first Wennenang 35 ae _ 
the game had been played continuous- it was not until Satur -! 
ly and stars were plentiful. The second that the universal salutation 0 
year some of the prominent men began the citizenry het Agony 3 _ 
to take an interest in the team. Blank- Has he arriv ed? to e : 
ford was a manufacturing centre with see he got here.” The news a 
an aggressive lot of prominent citizens the great home man vom pone 
who always made things go when they on the noon train sprea wit ; 
took hold. If Blankford was to have amazing speed; and Sammy 
a lacrosse team nothing would suit but Leader, who got the good = 
the best in that part of the country. at his paper stand, did not wee 
Accordingly a meeting was held at with any more genuine ent usi- 
which all the hustling nabobs of local asm than did I a oy a 
industry were elected to positions on of the Blankford ne — 10.5 
the executive and sufficient money was who heard it over t : e — in 
promised to back the enterprise. Then his eae me P 
an all-star team was gathered together. There w — fully ive neag re 
Jimmy Campbell, stone-wall goal-ten- ardent fans out at t e fair 
der of the Farley Crescents, was grounds to see the team prac tice 
coaxed to a position at the Blank- that evening; and every — 
ford Broom Co., where his time that the doors of the Crysta 
was to be pretty much his own -. oe Palace, which had been — 
and his weekly envelope was to ee et into dressing quarcers, opens to 

i y > — oe ~— emit another player, five hundred 
contain twenty-five dollars. Cal. Lea 7 > = nase eranel qth came o> 
Currie, the famous centre man aaa pectancy. Quite a sensation was 
. - nary Stars, bought a Quite a sensation was created when finally not one but created when finally not one but 
single ticket for Blankford when two strange rs in black trunks and the green jersey of the two strangers in black trunks 
the intimation reached him that Shamrocks emerged. and the green jersey of the 
the sum of $400 had been de- Seeiwodies cence 
posited to his credit at one of the banks; Freddy MacNish and that the rest of the “Who's the other?” was the question 


Cal., being an old campaigner, took no 
chances on premature suspensions of 
credit. Freddy MacNish, speediest of 
home-fielders, with a shot guaranteed to 
puncture the hull of a battle cruiser, left 
the lacrosse folk of his native tewn of 
Burghurst disconsolate by departing very 
suddenly to accept a position at the City 
Hall, Blankford. Western Ontario was 
raked fore and aft and behind and be- 
yond; and if any lacrosse stars were left 
that Blankford did not grab, it was be- 
cause they were not needed to make up 
the brilliant constellation of twelve that 
was finally put in the field. 

Blankford won the senior championship 
of the Ontario Lacrosse Association. Then 
the ambitious Alexanders of the executive 
began to look for bigger game. Their gaze 
focused on the Minto Cup, emblematic of 
the world’s championship, held at that 
time by the Shamrocks of Montreal. Noth- 
ing would suit Blankford but that bat- 
tered mug; and it was characteristic of 
Blankford methods that the first meeting 
of the executive for the coming season 
was held on November 15. It was decided 
that the only players worth keeping were 
Jimmy Campbell, Cal. Currie and little 


team would be made up by importations 
from the big city clubs. J. W. Dunn, the 
secretary of the team, who ran a hotel 
during the odd moments that he could 
spare to it, packed his grip that night and 
started out on his first trip East. 

By the first of May, Blankford had 
bulled the lacrosse market to the point 
where star players were holding out for 
Cabinet Minister’s salaries. Ten of the 
best players that ever donned trunks had 
been signed and personally conducted to 
the scene of their summer’s labors. The 
whole city seethed with interest. Lacrosse 
became the sole topic of conversation 
everywhere. If the Rev. Calvert Kipple, 
pastor of the Waterloo Street Methodist 
Church, and chaplain of the club, had 
preached a sermon taking as his text the 
choice of a satisfactory man to fill the gap 
at third home, it is doubtful if he would 
have received any protests, for his con- 
gregation were lacrosse “bugs” to a 
man—or woman. 

And then the great news began to cir- 
culate. J. W. Dunn, the most popular man 
in town just then, had actually persuaded 
the great Dick Darrell to wear the red and 
black jersey of Blankford this season in- 


hurled at the various members of the 
executive who stood around on the edges 
of the field with the air of importance 
that attaches to those on the inside. 
“That’s a new outside home man that 
Darrell brought along—a regular whale,” 
explained J. W. Dunn, rolling an un- 
lighted cigar in his mouth. “When it 
comes to boring in, he’s a human drill. 
He’ll go through any defence like an 


auger bit through tissue paper. Tack 
McGraw’s his name. Played on some 
junior team in Montreal last season 


against the Shamrocks and Darrell got 
his eye on him.” 

“He looks like a live one,” commented 
President Burgess, of the Implement Co., 
who had been one of the first to arrive at 
the grounds. Which was an evidence of 
rare discernment on the part of President 
Burgess, as the new player looked pretty 
much like most any well-built young fel- 
low of twenty-two translated from con- 
ventional garb to tights and jersey. He 
was, in fact, constructed on rather heavy 
lines with a rounded shoulder, and he 
trailed his feet as he walked in a way that 
did not necessarily denote speed. 
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ni 


} 
G 


pair of chop sticks.” 


critic. B 


Just as quick or 


and he handle 


ivé 


Ca igh 





t 


it 


his 


rop that one? 


with 


No one paid. much attention to Hind- 
irsh, who had managed the local team 
the obscure past and who, not having 
wen Invited to take an active part 1 


the new club had voluntarily assumed the 


1 of chief ut to thus criticize 
he great unknown from Montreal savored 
too nuct ol lese majpeste to pa ll 
t {i and Dun accordingly fixed the 
onocla eweler with a baleful eve. 
‘If mallet iin’t provided in the next 
fe, you'll feel awful lost, Hindmarsh,’ 
‘ ( ‘Do ou expect these boys to 
el all night and step off the train 
eady to bul ip the grand stand vith 
nel peed? J t walt until they ure £o- 
gy right.’ 
It will be noticed that Dunn put his 
eference i! the plura for the dark 
horse, MeGraw. wa no he only one 
vho performances that evening re iired 
apology. The great Dick Darrell did not 
now much with ne ¢ ceptior of ne 
of breath and a tendency t aa 
ither fre lent interva Neverthele 
he crowd went home with enthus nN 
é little dan pene by tne ack ¢ r 
A by the tw ta) Suffiei nte 
ne da was the presence of Darre the 
G Let the f ire tal ( f the 
t ot ‘ 
| ce Wi ve ig ( ( 
( ' tw itest additio te ne 
of Bla ord ef oO he 
OW ¢ t in ne are sed O t 
i .' lid compel ittie a i 0 
wt e, were piloted p the mal eet 
( ( ig re. The mai et 
iS very Gark and disn OOKING tn 
( it least 0 e accustomed to 
pe ( ni ( en ] if iow ov 
e( oO ota rye ¢ \ 
Live bu t] ‘ Ts M 
{ Vv In the « ( d] ; ] yy 
re } t none oO thei 0 ( 
eard hin An unde ; 
( thi place uy s Dick 
thi ¢ i) table 
long 
Wi lo we ee ! ‘ 
( rnide Da ( it The 
ine \A\ Tre I e don't ( 
r { } ¢ ( re ittee 
he ‘ ‘ re 1 r 
‘Hone ae ou think we a 
a nat ( v 11d MeGraw. vad § S 
elve me the Willie alre \ If ar Vv more 
of these } | nittee mer as] me 


\ 
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again what I think of the place, I’m going 
to be real candid with him.” 

“You keep quiet,” admonished Darrell, 
testily. “Haven't I ge 


fine job ata 


t youa 


t salary, when it wasn’t at all certain 

ou could’ve caught on in Montreal? Let 
e tell you, Tack, this place may look as 

( a disused morgue, but it’s the 
home of the promiscuous dollar. And 
irds on the committee are real 

=ports. They like spending their money 


} 


ind if that don’t make a real sport, I’d like 


to KNOW what aoe -_ 
They were soon afforded an opportunity 
to forget their troubles, a game of pool 


their benefit. And it 
did not take them long to discover that 
the small-town man, having no induce- 
ment to 
most proficient at 
McGraw lost three 
fashion. 

“T’m through!” he announced wrath- 
fully to Darrell. “Trimmed to a peak by 
bunch of Say, what’s the first 


being arranged 10! 


stay out on the streets, becomes 


amusements. 
rather hollow 


indoor 


games ll 


a rubes! 
train to-morrow?” 

“TIsn’t ar . 
through trains 


Darrell. ‘No 


Sunday, you know.” 


chuckled 


or 


McGraw had a thoroughly miserable 
time of it for the next few days. He 


mooned aimlessly around town, scowled 
at the c of the fans and 
shunned not desiring any 
evidences of superiority with 
The atmosphere around Dunn’s 
where he Darrell 
to 


rdial greetings 


the poo! 


-roms, 


more local 
the cue. 
hotel, 


ping, 


and were 


sult 


stop- 
him 


was too colloquial 


and everybody he spoke to wanted to 
talk lacrosse. McGraw had been rather 


osse off the field and 
ussion of “dope” and the 

of past and 
+ ‘1? } } y 
it filled the rotunda and every- 
As a 


dodging the 


inclined to forget lac 
the 
red-hot post 
battles, th: 
where he 
last sti 


profession 


incessant di 


mortems rone 


went, his 
the 1 


al head-hunte1 


got on 


nerves. 


aw, ecessity of 


the amateur 
association had brought up the question 





of dummy iol :- for the two of them Dar- 
rel was to be accommodated in the office 
of the Implement Co. and there was some 


talk of McGraw 


Crosbv’s cigar sto 


odd hours In 
McGraw had 


clerking 


Now 








i bole ! for five years and 
vas pre l of hi ) pation. He did not 
tte to the ib offeres “Might as well 
measure out i or s¢ hats to the 

women,” he said to himself. “Besides it’d 
PvE il] these I ys oa hanee to come 1 
d tall acre t e bv the hour 
If it had not be for ense of loyalty 
to Darrell, who had brought him along 
i inded hi a pis on the tean t the 
( nental figure of forty per, McGraw 
have accomplished a QUICK and 
oiseles As things were it 
nignt § ous home playe into 
rouble Sitting moodily ir 
ynne of the imitat eather chairs in the 
ot da of the ID hostelry one evening, 
he lly mar ed to hit upon a scheme of 
mancipation that v ild throw no odium 
Darre He wonld perforta so badly 
tt ne « vy too glad tos 
mi § i the best way out of 
ed he thought of a 
ur] ig lights of St. 
Cathe Street, McGraw became cheer- 
agall 
Sut the nprovement in the spl its of 
I k McGraw w ‘ompart ied by a cor- 


responding droop in the enthusiasm of the 
executive. They watched the clumsy per- 
formances at practice of the dark horse 
oisted upon them by the great Dick Dar- 








rell, with tragic gloom. McGraw muffed 
passes W cheerful equanimity, allowed 
even Red Rogers, the ponderous cover- 


outrun him and behaved gener 
v like the rawest of recruits. 

opening game of the season Was to 
Blankford with the St. Law- 


Phe 
played i 
ce team, their hardest competitors. 
the Wedne day 
match, the executive officers gathered in 
a dismal group toward the close of the 
practice to discuss the outside-home man. 
It was patent that the season would open 
with one serious weak spot in the team. 

Jack Sprout, the trainer, who had been 
endeavoring to get the home down to 
system of combination play only to have 

‘h effort spoiled by the hopeless in- 


e) 


evening preceding the 


a 


eacn 
efficiency of Tack McGraw, was in a con- 
dition of mind that could vent itself only 
in sputtering profanity. 

“If he’s a home man, I’m the greatest 
player that ever lived—and I couldn't 
catch a football in a fish-net!” he growled. 
“This McGraw fast a 
walrus 1 swamp. He can’t shoot even. 
Say, if he was to fall off the grand stand, 
he couldn’t hit the ground! If he stays on 
the home, I ain’t 


here runs as 


as 


na 


going to be responsible 





for the team. That’s abso-darned-lutely 
final!’”’ In moments of stress, Sprout 
wasn't content with swearing between 
words; he swore between syllables. 

‘But if we canned him, Darrell might 
eave us.”’ groaned J. W. Dunn. 

“There’s no cause for worry at all, 
spoke up Dr. Barton, one of the most 
ardent supporters of the club and the 
best-liked man in town. “I’m convinced 
that this McGraw is a real crackerjack 
myself. There’s something queer about 
him that I can’t figure out. Dll acknow- 


but 
now 


ledge that at times he 
other 
‘ whe 


rotter 
flashes 
he plays like a whirlwind. 


pretty 
there are times, just 


and the 


I’ve been trying to figure out some of those 
ishes of his, in from the side. He doesn’t 
dodge or sidestep but he goes right past 
the defe men like a streak, without tak 
ing a step out of his way. That young 
ellow’ vot somethir gy ul his sleeve.” 

“Huh, the defence men just let him slip 
by that way,” asserted Sprout. “To check 
his big, soft stiff would be like taking a 
bottle away from a baby!” 

“T'll tell you something else.” went on 
Dr. Barton, ignoring the voluble trainer. 


“McGraw n 
thar ever 


Although the 


ay out a more valuable 
Dick Darrell. 


didn’t comment 


tur? 
the 


newspapers 


mal great 


on it much, last year’s records show that 
Darrell wasn’t at his best. I tell you he’s 
slipping. Look at him now. He’s hog-fat 
ind can’t go longer than a couple of quar 


winded. 
his best 


ters at most without getting 


Gentlemen, Dick Darrell has see? 
days.” 
‘Hire a hall, 


“You're talki 


lon't 


* admonished Sp: out. 


about something vou 


Dick Darrell 
will play rings around anything that 1 
] 


Wo legs 


Know notning about. 


NY 
I 


mt as soon as he gets into shape.” 
p! was over a brilliant 
lution of the difficulty occurred to J. W. 


Dyinr 


— 
Before the actice 
4) 


He immediately hunted up a couple 


of the other officers and imparted the 
idea to them. 

“Darrell keeps on saying that Mc- 
Graw’ll be O.K. after a little practice,” he 
“Dick’ll be good and sore if we let 
McGraw go. So here’s what we got to do. 
Get Darrell so that he’ll be glad if Me- 
Graw 

“It 
“You 


down 


Sala. 


was to go.” 
won't be hard either,’”’ he went on. 
know Crosby’s daughter, Della, goes 
and helps the old man in the store 
sometimes. She’s a mighty fine looking 
girl and I hear that Darrell is pretty well 
gone on her. He bobs in and out of there 
all the time and if Della isn’t around, he 
stays very long. Now this here 
McGraw is a pretty 
decent looking chap 
when he gets dressed 
up. No girl can re- 
sist an Irishman 
with black hair and 
blue eyes and then 
McGraw has a nice 
taking way with him. 
Suppose we take him 
Crosby’s 


never 


around to 
introduce him to 
Dick might 
be glad to see him 
out of town if he 
showed signs of cut 
ting him out.” 
\ccordingly Dunn 


and 
ana 


the girl. 


took McGraw in tow 
afte the practice 
and led him tactfully 
in the direction of 


Crosby’s. The group 


of customers in the 
store looked on with 
amazement as the 
secretary actually 


bought cigars; he 
had never to the sure 
knowledge of the old- 
est inhabitant treat- 
ed before. Behind 
the counter was a 
fresh-faced girl with 
golden hair that 
glinted most becom- 
ingly in the gas-light 
and a dimpled smile 
that showed the most 
perfect teeth and 
hinted at the most 
agreeable disposition. 


The collar of her 
waist was _ turned “Hello, 
back far enough to 


reveal a firm white 
throat. There was an air of neatness 
about her and a general charm of manner. 
Altogether a most pretty and agreeable 
girl 

“Good evening, Della,” said Dunn, 
amiably. “Have you met Mr. McGraw?” 

The girl bobbed her head with a friend- 
ly smile to the lacrosse player. McGraw 
was usually ready enough with the fair 
sex but on this occasion he did not acquit 
himself at first with his usual degree of 
<redit. He was too busy watching the gir] 
to say very much, perhaps. Della chatted 
gaily and, wonder of wonders, she kept 
pretty well away from the stereotyped 
topic of Blankford, lacrosse. McGraw, 
gradually came out of his reserve and be- 
gan to talk freely. As Dunn had rightly 
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said, he had “a way with him” and there 
was just enough suggestion of a soft 
brogue in his voice to lend a deeper inte 
to what he h When Darrell 
wandered in a little latter he found them 
] 


est 


iad to Say. 


talking earnestly across the counter, thei! 


heads converging perilously close to- 
gether. They were so much interested 1 
their conversation that neither of then 
looked up at his approach. Darrell did not 
seem any too well pleased at this. 
“Hello, Della,” he shoving it 
against MeGraw. “I think 


said, 


didn’t you 


knew this McGraw person here.” 
Tack responded with a brief, “Hello, 


without even turning his head and 


Dick,” 





Della,” he said, shoving in against McGraw 
think you knew this McGraw person here.” 


the girl vouchsafed nothing but a care- 
“Good evening, Mr. Darrell’; and 
the conversation was resumed at the point 
where it had been left off at his interrup- 
tion. 


less, 


Darrell stood there for a minute o1 
two and then, finding himself tacitly ex- 
cluded, walked away. He slammed out 
through the swinging doors with an air 
that was anything but serene. Ten min- 
utes later he stuck his head through the 
door and found them still talking. 

An afternoon practice had been called 
for the next day but Tack McGraw did 
not put in appearance. Panting and 
perspiring from a long run around the 
track, Darrell made for the shower bath 
just in time to hear Dunn remark in a 
voice studiously raised: “McGraw’s out 


an 


buggy-riding with Della That 
explains why he isn’t here to-day.” 
Darrell seemed very much annoyed at 


this piece of information. “Say, if he’ 


i . 


Crosby. 


soing to ever get into shape he’ll have to 
the skirts,” he called out. “He 
ildn’t be let skip practice this way.” 


vive up 
shot 
4 right,” 


said Sprout, fervently 


“That big stiff’ll have to practise every 


ihats 


hour of the day for ten years before he 
gets into shape!” 
Della was on duty at the store that 


evening and between customers she talked 
to McGraw, who took up his position a 
the counter early and stayed there unt 

closi Darrell bobbed in 


making 


and out, 

earnest ef- 
forts to engage the 
fair saleslady’s at 
tention but quite fail 
the effort to 
his 


McGraw might 


y time. 


ing’ in 
head off 
chum. 


voluble 


not be showing much 
the field 


conversa 


orm yet or 
but as a 
tionalist he was ir 
the pink 

“Say, Dick,” he 
confided to Darrell 
on one of the latter’ 
brief incursions, “I 
was plumb crazy to 
the job they 
thi 
Guess I'll 


here 


KICK OT 
} 


offered me it 


tore, 


art 


t next 


e€ ” 
“It’s a hell of a iob 
big fel 


for a strong, 


said 


evi- 


1lOW ike you, 


Darrell, with 
der 


_ 4 
feeling. 


es of deep-seated 


“Why can’t 


they find something 
fF, you at your 
t ade? Pounding 
boilers is more lr 


your line than wear- 


ing white shirts and 
handling smokes.” 


“Oh, 1 don’t know,” 


said McGraw. “I 
rather think I’ll like 
it here.” 

“You'd better yet 


out to practice after 


this,” growled Dar- 
rell, “or you’ll not 
didn't have a job of any 
kind The officers 
ain’t exactly nutty 


about your work, McGraw.” 

“I’ve been hanging back,” replied Tack, 
easily. “I’m going to show 
now on.” 


them from 

“I don’t know as you’ve got so much to 
show at that,” 
out. 

The night, Friday, Dunn 
lack aside in the rotunda of the hotel and 
began in an apologetic tone. 

“I’m sorry, McGraw, but we’ve got to 

you Your I} 


said Darrell, on his way 


next drew 


let out. work hasn’t been al 
that we were led to expect so we’ve had to 
another outside-home 
man. You shouldn’t have any difficulty ir 
somewhere else—back East 
with one of them intermediate teams per- 
Continued on Page 81. 


vet lines out for 


catching on 








Who, How 


An Orator from the West 


ind West 
shall 


Oh, East is East 


And never the twail 


ANK nonsense! The twain not only 
JR mee but have room to circulate in 

Richard Bedford Bennett, K.C., M.P. 
His is the old, old story, the story of Can- 
ada’s prairie provinces—the wise men 
come from the East, remain West long 
enough to acquire fame and fortune, and 
then come East again for ease, dignity, 
and further laurels. R. B. Bennett is not 
entirely back East yet. But he is getting 
ready. He is on his way. 


is West, 


meet! 


It was in 1905, when the Autonomy 
Bills were a certain amount of trouble in 
the land, that the East was first obliged 
to fix its gaze on R. B. Bennett. R. B. 
was opposed to the bills as they stood. 
What his objections were is neither here 
nor there—something about equal rights, 
| remember. The main point is that he 
objected strenuously and in the process 
of objecting let loose winged words to the 
extent of two hundred and fifty a minute, 
which was a fair speed for a young man 
thirty years of age, and raised a commo- 
tion from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

To be quite accurate R. B.’s eloquence 
raised more commotion toward the At- 
lantic than it did toward the Pacific for 
the Pacific end of Canada was near to 
R. B. and knew how much of what he said 
was real anger and how much was politics. 
For instance, the West knew that when 
R. B. talked of “taking up arms against 
this infamous measure,” he meant it in the 
Pickwickian sense and had no intention 
whatever of starting another Riel rebel- 
lion. But the East took R. B. to heart 
and began pish-tushing and pooh-poohing, 
which is the East’s way of showing alarm. 
Meanwhile R. B. didn’t pish-tush or pooh- 
pooh worth a cent—he went on talking 
and the West went on believing in him as 
far as might be judicious. The more Otta- 
wa scoffed the more Alberta doted on her 
champion. It was evident from the grunts 
that R. B. had got under the skin. 

On the whole it was good advertising 





and Why: 


for R. B. Ben- 
nett. It is not 
on record that 
the Autonomy 
Bills were 
modified one 
jot or tittle 
through his ef- 
forts but the 
occasion served 
him just as 
well just the 

At one 
bound he had 
leaped into the 


same. 





By H. F. GADSBY 


Illustrated by fH. 


W. COOPER 
ing to be some- 
thing or some- 
where else. If 
he breaks line 
occasionally it 
is because his 
program calls 
for it. It’s ex- 
ceptions that 
prove the rule 
of a stern pur- 
pose operating 
with almost 
mathematical 
precision. R. B. 
Bennett’s mot- 
to is Excelsior 
plus the inevi- 
table methods 


; ; of our clear- 
limelight as a f ( 

; Y ; thinking friend 
national figure. ft > 
: , / Euclid. 
The idol of © : 
‘al er A step ata 
Calgary ha time—that has 
become a rising been R. B.’s 
hope of the course of ac- 
whole nation. . Standing in an alert attitude at t tion from in- 
His face was end of the Horn of Plenty fancy to the 
remembered present day. 


and newspapers all over Canada kept a 
cut of him in stock. R. B. had drawn at- 
tention, not only to himself but to the 
West, and thereafter Eastern newspapers 
began to keep track of the potential 
statesman who was being built up be- 
hind the high telegraph rates from that 
pari of Canada. They couldn’t afford to 
let another like him grow up without 
their knowing it. Thus, in a way, did 
R. B. Bennett’s towering reputation ex- 
tend the Associated Press service and 
furher help to unify the Dominion of Can- 
ada. You can’t keep a good man down. 
Still, it’s a long way to Tipperary and 
R. B. Bennett has a lot of battles to fight 
yet. 

Perhaps you have been imagining from 
his sudden appearance on the scene, also 
from the dazzling nature of his remarks 
that R. B. Bennett is something of a 
meteor. Not a bit of it. The only thing 
meteor-like about him is his natural 
brilliancy. His is an orderly 
and calculated ambition which 
proceeds in a regular orbit with 
a vast but definite horizon al- 
ways in view. What you mis- 
take for dashing off at a tan- 
gent is merely a star of the first 
magnitude scintillating. R. B. 
Bennett never does anything by 
guess. All his life he has gone 
on the principle, that slow is 
sure, that you creep before you 
walk, that you walk before you 
run—for Parliament. R. B. 
has marched from victory unto 
victory but no one can accuse 
him of skipping any of the 
steps. Ever and anon he ener- 
gizes violently just to show that 
this is no ordinary man who 


— toils upward but he never loses 
sight of his time card. On a 
certain day R. B. Bennett is go- 





» English 
od and fifty the 


dictionary 
usand words. 


contains four 





Where he has it over many of his fel- 
lows is that he always knows what he 
wants to do next. The first part of 
his life he has devoted to popularity; 


the second part is devoted to great- 
ness. A place for everything and 
everything in its place. Popularity, 


money, greatness, honor—that is R. B. 
Bennett’s way-bill. He has reached the 
first two stations in time—there is no rea- 
son to doubt that he will reach the others 
with similar punctuality. So far R. B. 
Bennett has reached everything he 
reached for and at no stage of the game 
will he admit that he has over-reached 
himself. I miss my guess if he does not 
end up Sir Richard Bennett with a seat 
in the British House of Commons and pos- 
sibly a place in the next Unionist Cabinet. 
The member for Calgary is a strong Im- 
perialist, he has oversea affiliations of 
considerable importance, also the money 
without which no Unionist candidate is 
properly gilded and altogether he is in a 
position to cut a fine figure at West- 
minster. When he impinges on that dis- 
tinguished scene I predict that it will be 
Richard Bedford Bennett and not Gilbert 
Parker who will be listened to as the 
authority on Canadian affairs. But he 
will be in no hurry about it. He will be 
a Canadian cabinet minister first—that 
being an essential part of the curriculum 
in public life which he has laid down for 
himself. 

Everything in its turn. Gather know- 
ledge as you go. Don’t take on the new 
job till you’ve learned the old. These are 
the watchwords of R. B. Bennett’s career. 
Observe him as he strides along life’s 
journey shaking hands with each mile 
post as it comes. He was born in Hope- 
well, N.B., a name of good omen, re- 
ceived the usual high school and univer- 
sity education, took the usual degrees and 
settled down to the usual humdrum prac- 
tice of a country lawyer. In 1896, being 


then twenty-six years of age he had risen 
to be town councillor of Chatham, N.B., 
from which dizzy height he looked around 
at his opportunities He saw that there 
were more men than opportunities in that 
particular neck of the woods If he stuck 
around there he would have no more fu- 
ture than a village policeman. He could 
see, perhaps, as much of the world as a 
frog in a well. He promptly decided for 
the wider outlook. He took the next train 
—it was a long jump, three thousand 
miles as the crow flies, and it landed him 
in Calgary. 

In those days Calgary was a cow town, 
somewhat woolly of speech and the young 
lawyer from the East, with his polished 
rhetoric stood out against the skyline like 
a grain elevator. In the matter of culture 
he enjoyed a splendid isolation. The citi- 
zens pointed to him with pride. After he 
had grafted a few of the native manner- 
isms on his Eastern eloquence, Calgary 
accepted him as her favorite son and al- 
ways spoke of him as the greatest spell- 
binder between the Rocky Mountains and 
breakfast. There never was and never 
will be anything too good in Calgary for 
R. B. Bennett. He has waxed with Calgary 
and will continue waxing, for Calgary 
has given him an impetus that stops short 
just this side of eternity. R. B. has to keep 
going to break his neck. 

Calgary took hold of R. B. Bennett just 
as R. B. Bennett took hold of Calgary and 
each boosted the other along. R. B. Ben- 
nett will always be the idol of Calgary be- 
cause he represents the rare old, fair old, 
golden days, the era of expansion, the real 
estate boom and many other pleasant and 
profitable things in which they both took 
part. R. B. grew up with Calgary—and 
great heaven how she grew! He also 
grew up with the C.P.R. whose lawyer he 
was for many years. In fact wherever 
there was growth in the West, there was 
R. B. Bennett standing in an alert attitude 
at the open end of the horn of plenty. 
The land gave him lavishly of its fatness 
and in return R. B. Bennett gave the best 
that was in him. It was an even break. 
When he had reached the age of 
forty-two he could count himself in 
the millionaire class and dedicate 
himself absolutely to the service of 
the people. That was always R. B.’s 
goal. As soon as he had enough 
money, the higher life for his. It 
speaks well for his moderation that 
he set the limit where he did. 

All the time R. B. Bennett was 
accumulating wealth he was acquir- 
ing merit as a public man. Here 
again his record is a marvelous one 
—a prime example of what the West 
does with first-rate material in the 
way of brains, common sense, and 
the spirit of citizenship. A man, 
says Epictetus, is known by the dif- 
ficulties he overcomes; and R. B. 
had just enough difficulties to spur 
him on. The pace at which Calgary 
went was one difficulty—a much 
faster clip than was customary, say, 
in Chatham, N.B.—but it didn’t 
throw R. B. Bennett off his gait at 
that. He did not change his old 
habit of taking one step at a time. He 
simply lengthened his stride and got along 
quicker. 

Thus we see him first as a member of 
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the Calgary Public School Board, next as 
an alderman, after that member for West 
Calgary in the Territorial Legislature, 
later on member for Calgary in the Al- 
berta Legislature. The next step was 
logically minister in the Alberta Legis- 
lature and after that Premier, but fate in 
the shape of a Liberal Government inter- 
vened and R. B. Bennet cast his eyes on 
the larger field of Ottawa, where a Gov- 
ernment more to his liking was on the 
job. Among the blessings reciprocity gave 
us must be reckoned R. B. Bennett who 
landed at Ottawa in 1911 with a thump- 
ing majority. From now on Ottawa must 
be regarded as the point d’appui for his 
inroads in history. 

What R. B. Bennett has done at Ottawa 
since 1911 has been open to misconstruc- 
tion by a number of stupid people who 
cannot grasp his tactics. Some persons 
have said that the member for Calgary, 
having conquered with great ease the 
alleged prejudice against prophets in 
their own country, thought to do the same 
at Ottawa by breaking into the cabinet 
as soon as he got there. Those who reason 
that way forget R. B. Bennett’s cast iron 
rule of one step at a time. R. B. Bennett’s 
rebellion was no premature effort to be 
everything all at once—he is a young man 
and can wait. On the contrary it was a 
well-laid plan and the object it had in 
view was directing a certain amount of 
attention to R. B. Bennett as a statesman 
of promise, a worthy successor of Dr. 
Roche or Arthur Meighen or mayhap of 
Frank Cochrane should any of these gen- 
tlemen be disposed to retire at any time 
from public life. It was not an attack, it 
was simply a demonstration in force, and 
was not unimpressive. It demonstrated 
two facts—that R. B. Bennett was a cap- 
able leader and also that he was a leader 
to be reckoned with. Sir James Aikins, 
who joined hands with him in that little 
affair, has been solaced with a knighthood 
but R. B. Bennett’s reward is yet to come. 

Meanwhile the member for Calgary 
pursues an enlightened and public course 
in the House of Commons. Like Paul, 





In those days Calgary was a cow tow! 


otherwise Saul, he has seen the light and 
though many years a railway lawyer he 
has turned his thunder against his old 
associates. Cynics have looked for mo- 
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tives in this change of front but the mo- 
tive right on the surface, the public good, 
is the best one of all. R. B. Bennett is rich 
enough to be as radical as he pleases. He 
is free to speak his mind—why shouldn’t 
he? Incidentally he is building up a tre- 
mendous reputation as a financial critic 
which stands him in good stead with the 
Canadian people. Perhaps R. B. Bennett 
sees to-day where the people will be his 
only master—it is an v~usual ambition 
for a Canadian statesm..:. 

A sketch of R. B. Bennett without men- 
tion of his speeches would be Hamlet with 
the ham left out. What endeared him to 
the West in the first place was his gift of 
speech. He realized, as nobody else in 
those parts did, that the English diction- 
ary contains four hundred and fifty thou- 
sand words, most of which if pronounced 
rapidly enough, can be utilized in the 
course of a three-hours’ address. My own 
opinion is that R. B. over-did it in the 
matter of words. He ran riot amid such 
great treasure and used words by the 
scuttleful rather than by the teaspoonful 
which is the habit of discriminating per- 
sons. Now that he has chastened his vo- 
cabulary, I can say truthfully that he is 
a splendid orator with plenty of ideas 
back of his words, and quite the equal of 
Dr. Michael Clark who shares with him 
the admiration and study of John Bright 
and his bible as models of style. 

But there was a time when R. B. wal- 
lowed in words and the West encouraged 
him in it, by yammering for speeches on 
all possible subjects. Politics were the 
smallest part of his duties as Calgary’s 
handy orator. He presided at tea meet- 
ings, laid corner-stones, welcomed the 
visiting firemen, and played short-stop in 
the Epworth League. Not a week went by 
that R. B. wasn’t called upon to make a 
few remarks on the events of the day. 
The West never seemed to think that those 
four hundred and fifty thousand words 
would play out or that R. B. would get 
tired of using the same ones over again. 
He was the language tamer of that dis- 
trict, could make the biggest and fiercest 
words sit up or lie down or jump 
through hoops and, whenever the 
tourists came along, he had to do his 
stunt. Is it any wonder that he de- 
veloped certain crudities? 

It is only fair to the West to say 
that it has never outgrown R. B. 
Bennett’s early manner and like- 
wise it is only fair to R. B. Bennett 
to say that he keeps his early man- 
ner for the West and has never tried 
it on the House of Commons since 
his first speech when he found that 
was the wrong way to go about it. 
There were in that speech, as I re- 
member many characteristic West- 
ern features—the avalanche in the 
mountains, the chinook wind, the 
cold glitter of the distant stars, the 
rising murmur of town lots, the 
gush and bubble of oil, the sibilant 
whisper of natural gas, the bound- 
ing bouncing freedom of tumble 
weed, everything in fact but the 
vast, healing silent spaces without 
which no story of the prairies is 
complete. It was a great speech, and the 
rare force of it was stupendous but some- 
how or other it didn’t just catch the 

Continued on Page 79. 
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The splendid service rendered by the 


the Great and we all See ita 


women of Canada has heen so extensive 
and disinterested as to render any com- 
parisons WW the work of the various wo- 
men’s organizatior s alike unfair and ] 


advised. There has been a unity of ac- 


tion and a community of interest be 
tween bodies which in times of peace 
were the antithesis of each other, that is 
most inspiring. At the same time a 
peculiar interest attaches to an Order, 


whose basic principles have made wat 
one of its first duties. 
Founded during the stress and anxiety 
of the South African campaig: 
to perform patriotic service, the Imperial 
Order of the Daughters of the Empire 
has natural obligation 
imposed by its constitution, works which, 


time service 


} 
In ordel 


undertaken as a 


as attempted by other women’s organiza- 
tions, are merely supplementary to their 
purpose. 

The effectiveness of the Order in mee? 
ing the extraordinary needs of the pres 
ent day is attested by the 
great expansion it 


the War began. Its 


malt 


admirably 


its membership since 
organization offers 


A Noble Order—and the War 
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just those 


rendering 
In many 
a centre of population the I.0.D.E., has 


special means fo) 


service that are most desirable. 


heen seized upon eagerly by women who 
have been anxious to systematize thei 
work and chapter after chapter has 
prung into existence In consequence. 
onsiderably over a hundred and fifty 
new branches have been formed since 
August, bringing the total number of 
chapters up to the five hundred mark 


and the individual membership to over 
thirty thousand. 


Se large, wide-spread and influential 


an organization, for it extends without 
a break from Halifax to Dawson City, 
and includes in its ranks most of the 


prominent women of the day, merits 
some attention, particularly as its work 
has of late been so exceptionally valu- 
able. Its story is not a lengthy one. Dur- 
ing the course of the South African war, 
a Montreal Mrs. Clark Murray, 
neeived the idea of banding her fellow- 
together for the purpose 
of rendering such assistance as they 
could to the men of the Canadian 
tingents. She had further in mind the 
raising money to be used in 
marking and preserving the graves of 


lady, 


c 
countrywomen 


¢ 


con- 


idea of 








those who fell in the campaign, 
while a permanent organization 
that would inculcate patriotism 


and loyalty to 
: - , the Crown in the 
Ns people of the Do- 
be minion was a 
ei su pplementary 
ai conception. 


Mrs. Murray 
started out on 
her self-imposed 
task, single- 
handed. She tra- 
veled over a 
good bit of the 
country, visited 
many cities and 
succeeded in or- 
ganizing several 
chapters. Even 
then she had a 
well-defined idea 
of the nature of 
the organization 
that should | be 
formed, and it is 
a striking com- 


mentary on he 


ability that the 
Order, as it is 
constituted to- 
day, follows 


very closely the 
plan she devised 
Phat is to say, 
she arranged fo 
primary chap 
ters as a basis. 
These were to be 
linked together 
into provincial 
chapters, with a 


ational chapter to co-ordinate the work 
of the lower chapters. Eventually she 
hoped that the Order would extend to 
other parts of the Empire and that an 


imperial Chapter would be a possibility. 
After a year’s patient work, Mrs. Mur- 
the 


ray handed over care of the new 
organization to a group of Toronto 
ladies, of whom the iate Mrs. Samuel 
Nordheimer was the leader. This was 


in 1901, and with the incorporation of 
the Order in that year, the history of 
the I. O. D. E. may be said to have 
formally begun. Mrs. Nordheimer be- 
came the first president of the National 
Chapter, remaining in office until 1910, 
when she was succeeded by the present 
head of the Order, Mrs. Albert E. Good- 
erham. 

The Order adopted the pleasing and 
instructive custom of naming its chapt- 
ers after national or imperial heroes, his- 
torical personages, stirring events or 
places of peculiar interest in national 
or local affairs. In consequence th« 
nemenclature of the four hundred odd 
branches of the organization is rich in 
patriotic lore. The rule has been en- 
forced that no two chapters should have 
precisely the same name. This regula- 
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tion has of late 
prevented con- 
siderable dup- 
lication fo 
since the War 
began, the new 
chapters have 
nearly all been 
eager to appro- 
priate the 
names of naval 
and military 
leaders and of- 
ten have hit 
upon identical 
titles. 

The royal 
family has pro- 
vided not a 
few names for 
chapters of the 
Order. There is 
a King George 
Chapter, a 
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efforts had 
been directed 
to raising a 
fund for the 
making and 
«won preservatior of 
the graves of 
Canadian  sol- 
diers who fell 
in South Afri- 
ca. This ser- 
vice gave the 
keynote to fur- 
ther undertak- 


ings of a some 


what similar 
character. I; 
assisting t o 
raise monu 


ments, to pre 
erve historic 
sites, to cele 
Drate annivel 
saries and to 
provide flag 








Queen Mary The Pergola at Galt, Ontario, s 
Chapter and a 

Princess Mary 

Chapter, with chapters named after ence in Edmonton. 
Queen Victoria, King Edward and Quee are chapt f 
\lexandra. Likewise the Governor Kitchere 


General and his family have furnished 


several names, notably the Duke 
naught Chapter, the Duchess 
naught Chapter, and_ the 


Patricia Chapter. 


Princess 


Beatty . WwW 


lid 
on Viids 


The ranks of British heroes have sup- Up to 


plied many appropriate names and there 


are chapters called after Lord Nelson, more and 
the Duke of Wellington, General Wolfe, defined wor! 
Sir Isaac Brock, Admiral Collingwood, of chapt 
Sir Garnet Wolseley, Lord Roberts, <teadily. 


General  Baden-Powell, _ ete. 
French governors and explorers 
like Frontenac, De Monts, La 
Salle and Montcalm have had 
their brave deeds commemorated. 
Indian heroes such as Tecumseh 
and Brant, are remembered, and 
heroines like Florence Nightin- 
gale, Laura Secord and Sarah 


Maxwell, have their memory 
perpetuated. 
A good many places have 


adopted the plan of utilizing the 
name of the man after whom the 
town or city is called. Thus the 
Simcoe Chapter is named after 
Sir John Graves Simcoe and the 
Colborne Chapter after Sir John 
Colborne. Local celebrities are 
often honored. The Lethbridge 
Chapter is called after Alexander 
Galt; the senior Dawson Chapter 
after Dr. George M. Dawson; 
the Bridgeburg Chapter after 
Colonel Kirby, and the Port Hope 
Chapter after Colonel Williams. 

It is interesting to note some of 
the names that have been select- 
ed for recently organized chap- 
ters. The women of Sydney, B.C., 
have called their chapter, the 
Allies Chapter. At Shoal Lake, 
Manitoba, the Mons Chapter has 
been formed. St. John, N.B., has 
a chapter called after Valcartier, 
and there is a First Canadian 
Contingent Chapter now in exist- 
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the War, 
Imperial Order continued to grow yearly 
more influential. It had well 
and the num- 
increaset 


for schoo 


and other pul 


institutions, it endeavored to quicke 


and encourage the patriotism and loyalt 
ot the people. 
Under this head must be placed ] 
oik of the individual chapters as the 


lacing of pictures 


| illustrating great 
perial events and portraits of memb 
if the royal family in the school 


presentation of prizes to cadet 
scouts; the arranging for patrioti: 
tures and addresses; the celebration of 


local events of historical importance and 


the honoring of visitors of not« A] 
over Canada the cause of patriotism ha 
been greatly strengthened through the ef 

forts of these loyal womer 


Educational work has been the 








econd main department of a 


tivity and here again much 

‘onstructive character has bee 
accomplished. The Orde} ha 
operated largely through the 
schools and has sought to secure 
the sympathy and support of the 
teachers. In many places prizes 
are now offered by chapters of 
the Order for the best essays 01 


Imperial themes. These are fre 
quently presented to the winners 
on Empire Day, and the occasior 
is made one of some local im- 
portance. 

In Sherbrooke for instance the 
Daughters of the Empire award 
ed twenty prizes last spring for 
patriotic essays. Subjects were 
chosen by the teachers and after 
a committee had selected the win- 
ners, a big public meeting was 
held in the Armories at which 
the prizes were distributed. Ove 
five thousand people attended 
and the demonstration of loyalty 
and enthusiasm was overwhelm- 
ing. The military bands connect 
ed with the regiments of the city 
played patriotic airs, the childrer 
sang choruses and the clergy and 
prominent men of Sherbrooke de- 
livered addresses. All of which 
happened three months before 
the War began, proving that the 











efforts of the Imperial Order must have 
been having some effect even then. 

School-linking or the bringing of 
schools in Canada into touch with 
schools in other parts of the Empire 
through the medium of correspondence, 
has been another successful means of 
building up an imperial spirit, which 
the Daughters of the Empire have en- 
couraged. To still further develop this 
inter-imperial interest, what is known as 
comrades’ correspondence has been de- 
vised. Individual children are furnished 
with the names and addresses of other 
children in Australia, New Zealand, 
South Africa or India, and are invited 
to enter into correspondence with them 
and tell them about the interesting fea- 
tures of their own country. 

Some children’s chapters of the Order 
have been formed, which are naturally 
interested in these educational move- 
ments, while teachers are often invited 
to become members of local chapters. 
The basic idea is to have the ideals of 
the British Empire and the examples of 
its leading men and women instilled into 
the minds of the youth of Canada, especi- 
ally those of foreign parentage. 

The third great work of the Order up 
io the beginning of the War was in con- 
nection with the prevention and 
cure of tuberculosis. While not 


was no organization in existence at the 
time, with the exception of the Imperial 
Order, which was ready to take action. 
And here it is quite safe to say that in 
many places had it not been for the 
Daughters of the Empire, the distress 
among the families and dependents of 
the men suddenly called away from home 
to join the colors would have been in- 
finitely greater than it was. They step- 
ped into the breach and, until such time 
as the national patriotic fund was put 
in running order, continued to supply 
food and comforts to the needy families 
of reservists and first contingent men. 
Just as an illustration of what was 
done, in Victoria, B.C., as soon as war 
was declared a mass meeting of all the 
Daughters of the Empire in the city 
was called to determine on a course of 
action. Next day a flat in a business 
building was occupied with hundreds of 
volunteer workers on hand. A notice 
was put into the press stating that the 
I. O. D. E. would care for the families 
not only of Canadian soldiers, but of any 
British, French, Russian or Belgian re- 
servists living in the city, if their names 
were handed in. Immediately head- 
quarters were besieged with men coming 
to report particulars about their depend- 
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ents, and it is said that the sight was 
one never to be forgotten. 

In other places there was similar ac- 
tivity. The chapters of the Order as- 
sumed it to be their immediate duty to 
look after the wives and children of the 
men who were going to fight in defence 
of the Empire. For a time they financed 
relief work out of their own treasuries. 
Then when the patriotic fund was estab- 
lished and payments were made regular- 
ly from it, they frequently continued as 
the medium through which this money 
was conveyed to the soldiers’ wives. The 
duty of visiting the families of the vol- 
unteers, investigating their circum- 
stances and giving them words of com- 
fort and advice is one that has been 
nobly undertaken by the Order every- 
where. 

Apart from this laudable work of car- 
ing for the dependents of the men at the 
front, the Daughters of the Empire have 
vied with other women’s organizations in 
raising money for relief work and in 
making or securing comforts for the 
soldiers. There is as yet no possible 
way of totalling what has been done. 
Even headquarters in Toronto are not 
posted on the complete activities to date 
of the primary chapters. 


HELPED TO FINANCE HOSPITAL 





trictly speaking an Imperial ser- 
vice in the sense of being a direct 
appeal to patriotism, it is yet 
such a helpful undertaking and 
will mean the preservation of so 
many lives to the country that 
the Order is quite within its 
rights in attempting it. To set 
forth all that has been done in 
this direction would be impos- 
sible. There are few chapters 
which have not assisted in one 
way or another. 

3y way of an example, take 
the Border Chapter of Windsor, 
which was formed five years ago 
One of its first undertakings was 
to raise the money necessary to 
build a tuberculosis hospital for 
the county of Essex. Subscrip- 
tions were taken and numerous 
schemes devised, such as balls, 
moonlight excursions, flag-days 
and concerts, to bring in funds. 
After a few years of effort, en- 
ough cash was secured to enable 
the chapter to build a splendid 
little hospital near Kingsville, 
which is to-day one of the most 
useful and helpful institutions in 
the county, and which is regard- 
ed by the chapter as a very valu- 
able investment. 


THE WAR ROLE OF THE ORDER. 


But the War has, temporarily 
at least, swept aside all these 
plans—patriotic, educational and 
philanthropic—and the great 
aim is to do all that is possible 
to meet the pressing needs of the 
times. In many respects it was 
fortunate that the Imperial Or- 
der existed when war was so sud- 


denly declared. The country was Mi 
taken quite unawares, and there 








Albert E. Gooderham, President of the Nationa) 
Chapter since 1910 
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There was first of all the splen- 
did campaign for the Hospital 
Ship, in which the Order par- 
ticipated conspicuously. Nearly 
every chapter raised money for 
this purpose, which as is gener- 
ally known was later changed to 
the provision of a shore hospital 
in England. The two chapters at 
Dawson alone were responsible 
for over six thousand dollars, a 
sum that was telegraphed to To- 
ronto so that it might be included 
in the total before the expiration 
of the time limit. 

Then came the call for con- 
tributions to the patriotic fund, 
the Red Cross, the Belgian relief, 
the Princess Mary’s fund and 
numerous other causes. To pro- 
vide for these, the chapters un- 
dertook all manner of schemes to 
raise money. There was the di- 
rect canvass. There was the 
holding of sales. There were flag- 
days galore. In a good many 
instances the women were al- 
lowed to sell goods in stores on a 
percentage basis, and in one case 
at least they sold papers on street 
corners. In short, the Order lost 
no opportunity to make money 
and the combined result of the 
efforts of the five hundred chap- 
ters is imposing in its propor- 
tions. 

It is common knowledge how 
much has been done by the wo- 
men of Canada in the way of pro- 
viding comforts for the soldiers 
and clothing for the destitute 
people of Belgium. Each chap- 
ter of the I1.0.D.E. has its own 
record of generous service. Some 
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SYNOPSIS.—Donald Fenton, a@ young Canadian, was travelling in Europe when 
the war broke out. He was enjoying the luaury of unlimited means, and the transition, 


from the position of newspaper reporter and real estate salesman in Montreal 
millionaire touring the Continent, was still novel. 


Austria and had to cross the line into Russia. 


that he is a marked man. 


Varden and 30 tells his story to Princess Olga. 
from the ball Fenton is fired at but escapes unturt. He accom- 
panies Varden to a secret meeting of representatives of the Allies 
intu the war. The 
Russian envoy serves notice that Ironia must act quickly if she 
desires to win back her tivo provinces now held by Austria. After 
Petrowa, a famous 
dancer, who is in Serajoz as a Russian secret service agent. An 
attempt is made to assassinate Peter as he leaves the meeting. 


where plans are discussed for Tronia’s entry 


the meeting, Fenton is introduced to Anna 


CHAPTER V.—Continued 


gleaming dagger poised to strike the 

blow that would throw the control of 
Ironian destinies into the hands of the 
King’s party, was not alone. Another 
ruffian had emerged from the shadows 
of a deep court, and was struggling with 
Varden. He could see that the Prince, 
taken off his guard, had recoiled a step 
and was endeavoring to draw his sword, 
around which his cloak had become wrap- 
ped in a sudden flurry of the wind. All 
this the Canadian took in during the frac- 
tion of a second following the warning 
shout from in front. Instantly he stripped 
off his cloak, and plunged ahead, throw- 
ing a word of warning back over his 
shoulder to his companion. 

Fenton had been a star half-back in his 
college days. He covered the intervening 
space in faster time than he had ever done 
when the touch-line was ahead and the 
opposing wing men thundered after. The 
sound of his flying feet caused the assail- 
ant to pause and glance in that direction; 
which probably saved the Prince’s life for, 
before the dagger could descend, Fenton’s 
fist had found the fellow’s jaw with a 
glancing blow. The blow was partly spent 
when it landed but it had enough force 
left behind it to spin the assassin around 
to one side. The next moment Fenton’s 
left hand shot forward and gripped the 
dagger arm. 

The assassin was a wiry fellow, built 
on the lines most commonly seen in the 
Near East. He had short, bowed legs, 
powerful shoulders, arms of almost 
gorilla-like length. His large, hairy, hands 
had a truly Simian strength, as Fenton 
found in the struggle that ensued. The 
fellow fought with the fury of a wild 
beast, writhing and snarling and strug- 
gling to reach Fenton’s throat with his 
free hand. It was all Fenton could do to 


PF eam could see that the man with 


Returning to enlist, he finds it necessary 
to travel through the Balkans and in Ironia calls on his old friend, 
Percival Varden, who has married the Baroness Draschol and 
settled down in Serajoz. the capital. Ironia is buund to be drawn 
into the war and rival factions are fighting to direct her course. 
Fenton goes to a royal ball and meets Princess Olga. daughter of 
Prince Peter, leader of the faction fighting to enlist Ironia with the 
allies. He happens to overhear the assassination of Prince Peter 
planned at a meeting of the Society of Crossed Swords, which has 
been formed in the interests of an Austro-Germanic alliance. His 
presence is discovered and he narrowly escapes being shot. He 
meets Miridoff, the leader of the Society, in the ballroom and finds 
Fenton cannot find either Peter or 
On the way home 


to a 
When the war broke out he was in 


ward off that 
powerful paw 
which would 
choke the life 
out of him once 
it had found its 
grip. At the 
same time, it 
required all the 
strength he 
could summon, 
to hold back 
his opponent’s 
right hand, 
which was still 
grasping the 
dagger. 

They swayed 
back and forth, 
each straining Next ft 
for an advant- tricked into an 
age. It was a 
long time before the assassin relapsed 
his strenuous efforts for a winning hold. 
Finally, however, Fenton’s chance came. 
His opponent stopped for a moment for 
breath, and his left hand dropped. In- 
stantly Fenton stepped back and planted 
a short-arm upper-cut in the general di- 
rection of his face. It landed fairly on 
the point of the chin. The ruffian 
crumpled up at the knees and dropped 
back on the ground with a thud. The 
knife, slipping from his fingers, clattered 
on the pavement at Fenton’s feet. The 
latter paused a moment for breath, then 
groped carefully for it in the dark. His 
hand closed on the handle when Varden 
called to him. 

“T’ve managed the other one,” he said. 
“Let’s make a clean get-away while we’ve 
got the chance. Discretion is the better 
part of valor, particularly when you’ve 
fixed up the lesser part of it.” 

Glancing around, Fenton was rather as- 


st t she was sorry she had pe nitted erse 


ay 
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wal of interest in the Cat 


tonished to find that, with the exception of 
the recumbent figures of the two would-be 
assassins, they had the street to them- 
selves. The Prince and Anna Petrowa had 
disappeared. Before he had a chance to 
express his surprise at this circumstance, 
Varden linked arms with him, and led the 
way at a brisk pace from the scene of the 
encounter. Turning the first corner, they 
espied a motor car, the huddled figure of 
its driver silhouetted against the sombre, 
grey-black sky. Varden spoke one sharp 
word in Ironian, and opened the door. 
They slipped into the seats, and the car 
glided noiselessly away. 

“Where did the others go?” asked 
Fenton. 

“The Prince’s safety was, of course, the 
first consideration,” explained Varden. 
“Then, of course, he couldn’t risk being 
seen had anyone been attracted by the 
noise. If it were known that Prince Peter 
had been mixed up in an affair of this 





kind, awkward would be asked. 


‘ q 1estiol 
Accordingly he waited until he saw that 


ve were able to handle the pair, and then 
he quietly got away, taking Anna with 
him. It was of course extremely import- 
that she should not be seen. By this 

me they’ve got safely to the other side 


f the town.” 
CHAPTER VI. 


The King’s Command 
cess Olga 


“T° HE Pri 
I morning. It is a popular myth that 
of royal blood live an entirely dif- 


rose late the next 


persons 


ferent kind of a life from the rest of 
imanity. The universal conception of 
the life of royalty does not go much be- 
ond drives in gilded carriages, stately 
balls, and glittering banquets. That a 
Princess is liable to relax to quarrel, to 
nout, to ery, to wheedle, to preen before 
mirrol to enjoy the stray bits of gossip 
that a col fidential maid may retail, to 
ead forbidden novels, on the sly; in fact, 
» behave ame as any girl of the same 
ge, 1 i ew point that few have really 
ecepted. 


There may have been princesses who 


ved the prim, stately kind of a life that 


popularly ascribed to them, and did not 
L1O themselve to be affected by the emo- 
tions and weaknesses of commo! folk; but 
tinlv Olga was not numbered among 

hem. Olga v a princess on the fairly 
imerous occasions when appearances 1n 

e were nec ary, but the rest of the 
ime she was just a wholesome, vivacious 
irl—a g vho liked to ride and play 
en! to wear French clothes, and read 
English novels, to bully everyone in the 


establishment, from her father down, and 
with rules generally. She was 
inconventional princess 
the best 


» play hol 
perhaps the most 
certainly 


a eve lived, and 


It was well after eleven when a ray of 
inshine, finding 1 through the 
heavy damask curtains, had the temerity 
to seek out the where Olga’s head 
t] nugly in the pillows. Her eyes 
luttered and opened. She sat up a little 
rrudgingly, shook back her tangled curls, 
and rubbed knuckles into unwilling 
eyes, just a pretty sleepy-headed gir] after 
all. 

Anyone knows anything about 
oyal households knows that the first act 
f the day is to ring a bell which summons 
1 retinue of maids. This is an established 
rule—of the novelists. But Olga did noth- 
g of the kind. In the first place, there 


+ 


way 
spot 


nestled 


fry 


who 


was no electric bell to ring, for Prince 
Peter’s establishment, while very large 
and picturesque, was not fitted up with all 
the latest improvements; and in the 
second place, she would not have rung 


the bell had there been one. Ir stead, she 
slipped out of bed into a pair of warm, 
woolly slippers, ranged methodically on 
the floor, with a precision that bespoke 
long practice. Then she went to the win- 
dow and drew back the curtain a cautious 
1! ch or two, while she inspected the look 
of things outside. Satisfied on that score, 
she proceeded unaided with her toilet, and 
it was not until the really formidable 
problem of restoring her unruly curls to 
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order presented itself, that a maid was 
summoned. 
As the maid worked, she talked. Per- 


had found it 
to talk in order to distract he 
royal mistress’s attention from the tugs 
and pulls that invariably accompanied the 
difficult task of hair-dressing. Perhaps it 
was because all maids talk. The maid is 
generic and the Ironian type has as con- 
firmed a failing for chatter as her siste: 
in England or America or Thibet—if such 
an institution as the handmaid exists | 

the latter place. What is more, maids talk 
to princesses as well as to the daughters 
of brewers 
turers. 


haps it was because she 


necessary 


and tradesmen and manufac 

The reason why so seemingly trivial a 
matter is mentioned here is that the chat 
ter of Marie on this particular morning 
had a most far-reaching effect. If it had 
not so happened that Marie, who was part 
French and proud of it, had that morning 
talked to one of the coachmen in the house- 
hold who had just returned from ar 
errand to the residence on the Lodz occu- 
pied by Varden where he had conversed 
with Paula, 
Baroness Draschol; 
had not overheard 
tween Varder 


] 


tne 
Paula 
certain remarks be 
and his wife which she cor 
fided to the coachman, who ir 


maid-in-waiting to 


and again if 


tur 


passe 


the news on to Marie; if, we repeat, any 
link in this chain of communication had 
failed, the whole future of the picturesque 


and warlike kingdom of Ironia might have 
been changed; certainly the future of one 
Donald Fenton might have been very ma 
terially altered. But all the “ifs” duly 
materialized, the highly interesting piece 
of news was handed along with the aston- 
ishing celerity with which such news tra- 
vels in the under strata of society and in 
due course Marie bustled into her mis- 
tress’s room with the information fairly 
tingling the sharp end of her pert tongue. 
It was as though in working out a par- 
ticularly intricate play, the Master Chess 
Player had shoved a pawn to its appointed 
square. It may be added that the informa- 
tion thus freely bandied among the ser- 
vants of the two households was safe in 
their keeping. The Ironian in the kitchen 
will chatter to his fellow of what happens 
in the above but will suffer his 
tongue to be cut out before he gives any- 
thing away to the outside world. 

The story that Marie had thus picked 
up was a more or less complete outline of 
the attempt made to assassinate Prince 
Peter early that morning and the part 
Fenton Varden had played in it. 


salon 


and 
With a skill that showed the buxom maid 
to be a diplomatist of no mean order, she 
let a hint or two drop. The Princess, her 
interest aroused, sharply questioned the 
adroit Marie and in due course got to the 
bottom of the maid’s store of information. 
It may have been that, animated with the 
desire of your true raconteur to give the 
auditor the best entertainment, Marie 
elaborated a little on the original facts, 
deepening the sanguinary nature of the 
conflict, multiplying the number of the 
assailants and thereby gilding in the most 
\ ivid colors the valor of the heroic Varden 
and the strange 


““Amereecan,” whose 


name she had forgotten but in whom Olga 
readily recognized the impulsive Fenton. 
It having been demonstrated to her satis- 





faction early in the recital that her father 
had not been injured—Marie had seen him 
with her own eyes several times that 
morning—the Prineess permitted her 
chief interest to centre on two points, viz.: 
the handsome stranger and the identity 
of the woman who had been in the party. 
On this last point Marie, much to her 
to acknowledge a complete 
ack of authoritative information. 
During her breakfast, which was 
served in a cosy boudoir overlooking the 
the Princess was very thought- 
ful, and at the same time restless. She 
toyed with the food and surprised the 
attendants into a bustling efficiency of 


sorrow, had 


raraens, 





service by her petulance. She had in- 
tended to ride but changed her mind 
when the word came that her favorite 


mount was ready. Instead, she wandered 
into her sitting room and ensconced her- 
self in a sunny window with a book and 
her thoughts for company. They fought 
it out for supremacy but it did not take 
long for the book to drop into second place. 
It was only after staring steadily at one 
minutes that became 
the fact that she was holding 
upside down. When she 
realized this, she allowed it to slip off her 
lap to the floor and, tucking her feet up 
couch, she gave herself 
The 
ory gieal ed from the voluble Marie had 
given an added impetus to a natural ten- 
den y to revert to the events of the pre- 
ceding evening. The attempt on the life 
of her father confirrned the story that 
Fenton had told her and brought convic- 
tion home on the score of the duplicity of 
Miridoff. She felt convinced now that the 
Canadian’s version of the plothad been the 
truth in every respect. Thus she felt that 
she had done him an injustice—and the 
thought was a peculiarly disturbing one. 
A still more disturbing aspect was the 
matter of the future, now that she could 
estimate the real character of the man 
who be selected as her husband. 


page tor ten she 


aware of 


, 
the volume 


Inde ner on the 


over to unrestrained introspection. 


might be 
If the influence of Miridoff remained in 


the ascendant, she knew that nothing 
would dissuade the King from his de- 
termination to bring about the match. 


Alliances of an almost equally infamous 
character had been quite common inci- 
dents in the chequered history of the 
Balkan kingdoms. Had anyone been privi- 
leged to watch Olga as her mind grappled 
with this almost terrifying phase of the 
situation, it would have been seen that 
lines denoting determination crept into 
her face—evidence surely of a newly- 
formed intention not to meekly accept the 
fate so cruelly and callously marked out 
for her! 

There is a resiliency to the mind of the 
young that permits of rapid transitions of 
mood. The thoughts of Olga soon strayed 
from the grim possibilities suggested by 
the danger to her father and the ma- 
chinations, both political and matrimonial, 
of Miridoff into more pleasing channels. 
From every fresh topic that suggested 
her mind went back promptly and in- 
evitably to thoughts of Fenton; until 
finally she gave up all pretence and per- 
mitted her fancy to dwell with frank in- 
tentness on this interesting stranger. She 
admitted, to herself, the fascination she 
had found in him and on analysis decided 





that it lay in the 
fact that he was ab- 
solutely different 
from any man she 
had ever met be- 
fore. The type she 
knew, the Ironian 
of the upper class, 
was of short stat- 
ure and almost Ori- 
ental swarthiness, 
sauve, plausible, a 
diplomatic trick- 
ster, avaricious and 
limited in viewpoint 
to the past tradi- 
tions of his little 
country. Fenton 
had affected her 
much as a_ cool, 
bracing wind would 
appeal to the jaded 
traveler on the des- 
ert where nothing 
has been encount- 
ered but warm and 
feeble stirrings of 
almost poisonous 
air. 

And then Fenton 
had dared to talk 
to her without any 
of the restrictions, 
the insincerities or 
the euphemisms of 
courtly conversa- 
tion. She went ove 
again his daring 
hypothesis. Suppos- 
ing she ever found 
the opportunity to of 
face the realities of 
life, not as the 
Princess but as Ol- \ 
ga — the woman — 
What then? Could 
it be that what this handsome compelling 
stranger had hinted at would actually 
come to pass? She searched herself that 
she might find the answer to these ques- 
tionings. And she knew that no ter- 
giversation would prevail; her thoughts 
ran too surely along one groove for her 
to be ignorant of what portended. 

Her chin found a resting place on her 
arms idly stretched on the window ledge. 
Her eyes were fixed with earnest intent- 
ness on the trees in the garden beneath, 
which were offering their small green buds 
as a first tribute to the new spring; but 
her eyes were filled with sights much less 
material. She saw beyond the court, be- 
yond Ironia, a life full of all that could 
make life worth while—liberty, sincerity, 
love. She glimpsed many golden scenes 
from a possible future in which courts 
and crowns and royal pomp had no place; 
and from which Miridoff and her other 
lronian suitors were strangely missing. 
The gorgeously caparisoned footman, en- 
trusted with a message for her, had to 
speak three times before she came back 





from the golden kingdom of Youth’s 
Dreamland. 
“His Grace, the Duke Miridoff,” an- 


nounced the footman, bowing obsequious- 
ly in exit. 

Miridoff crossed the room toward her 
with military precision and dignity. He 
was a rather striking figure of a man, 


\\ 
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but inclined to 


slightly 
Although in the early forties, 
his heavy beard gave him the appearance 


straight and 


portliness. 


of being somewhat older. Miridoff’s 
Teutonic derivation was most strikingly 
shown in the lines of his face. His eyes 
were clear, direct, domineering. Alto- 
gether he looked exactly what he was—a 
bold intriguer, thoroughly daring and un- 
scrupulous and efficient to a degree. 

The Princess meet him, ex- 
tending a hand on which the Grand Duke 
imprinted a kiss rather more fervid than 
court etiquette required. It was _ note- 
worthy that, during the interview which 
ensued, both remained standing. Prob- 
ably neither of them thought of the mat- 
ter; for both realized that a crisis had 
been reached and preferred to face it on 
foot. 

Miridoff had found in the past that in 
talking to the Princess Olga, best results 
were obtained by directness of method. 
He had long before discarded the trum- 
pery insincerities of the 
Ironian courtier. And on this occasion he 
wasted no time in coming to the point. 

“Your Highness, I am pleased to see 
that you are well and not unduly fatigued 
after the ball,” he said. Then, after a 
moment’s pause: “I am assured your 
Highness is well aware that I would not 
have taken the liberty of so early a call 
had I not desired to discuss a matter of the 


rose to 


conversational 


utmost importance 
with you. Have I 
your permission to 
proceed at once 
with the object of 
my visit?” 

The Princess 
bowed in assent. 

Miridoff 
his hand on 
arm with a quite 
respectfully light, 
but nevertheless 
unmistakable pres- 
sure and led her 
over to a window 
the very window 
through which she 
had gazed a few 
minutes before, 
while dear but im- 
possible day-dreams 
crowded her mental 
horizon. Olga again 
fixed her gaze on 
the garden _ be- 
neath; but this time 
her visions were of 


placed 
her 





a different nature 
She saw a future 
that was sombre, 
dull and drab, in which happiness was 


sacrificed to stern, forbidding duty and it 


which one figure—domineering and re 
pugnant—stood out. 
“There is a matter which has nevet 


been discussed between us,” he said, 
vainly endeavoring to bring her to look 
at him, “although we both have under- 
stood it—the King’s plans concerning us 


I have just left his Majesty and I come to 


you on his suggestion—nay, on his com 
mand. His Majesty has seen fit to select 
me as your future husband. It was my 


desire. that I be permitted to speak to 
you first. His Majesty enjoined a speedy 
effort on my part to reach an understand- 
ing with you.” 

Still Olga did not look around. Her day 
dreams had fallen in ruins about her. Her 
fate, in the form of Miridoff, had over- 
taken her; and was demanding recog- 
nition. A half resolution slowly formed in 
her mind. 


“The position,” went on the Grand 
Duke, “is a difficult one. I know that ! 
can discuss it quite frankly with you. 


His Highness, your father, is unfortunate- 
ly opposed to me at the present time on 
matters of state policy but the arrange- 
ment that our all-discerning King has 
honored me by making is one that will 
outlast all political differences. May I 
plead that the divisions now existing be 
not allowed to influence your regard for 
me nor to stand in the way of my great 
good fortune?” 

Olga turned her face toward him for 
the first time and regarded him seriously 
and intently. Still she did not speak 

“It was in consideration of a possible 
prejudice that may have crept into your 
mind against the party I represent and 
which may have even extended to me per- 
sonally that I begged the privilege from 
his Majesty of addressing you before his 
august wishes, had been communicated to 
you,” pursued Miridoff. “I feared that 
false impressions might have taken lodge- 
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JHEN Joseph 

NV Gilray made a How 
fortune out of 

umbrellas and moved 
from Dalby street to 
Roselawn avenue, he 
decided that it was B Vy 
about time his eldest 
children, Arthur and 
Kate, were given educational advantages 
in keeping with their elevated station in 
life. Public schools were all right enough 
for Dalby street residents but much more 
was to be expected from the plutocrats 
of Roselawn avenue. 

“We'll send Art to that school at Need- 
ham, where Jim Fisher sends his boy and 


give Kate a course at Highurst,” he 
announced early in the summer. “By 
Jove! Nothing’s too good for our kids. 


We'll give them the best that’s going.” 

“I’m so glad you look at it that way, 
Joseph,” exclaimed Mrs. Gilray. “I’ve 
been dying for the chance to have Kate go 
to a real swell school.” 

“Fix her up good and proper,” con- 
tinued her husband. “Give her lots of 
clothes. Show the other girls there’s some 
class to Kate Gilray.” 

“Indeed I will. The darling will have 
i wardrobe that will make the other girls 
green with envy.” 

So the plan was concocted and in due 
Master Arthur Gilray put in his 
appearance at St. Cuthbert’s and Miss 
Kate Gilray at Highurst. Both were 
dressed up to the nines, both had vast 
quantities of luggage and both were de- 
termined to assert that social superiority 
which money is supposed to impart. The 
Gilrays had “arrived” and in the expres- 
sive phraseology of the head of the family 
“nothing was too good for the kids.” 

The complacency of the parents re- 
ceived somewhat of a shock within a day 
or two. A letter arrived from the Lady 
Principal of Highurst School for Girls 
addressed to Mrs. Gilray. 


course 


“Dear Madame,” it ran in terms of dig- 
nified politeness, “in checking over the 
contents of your daughter’s trunks, I find 
that you have included many articles of 
clothing which I fear will be quite useless 
for her during term time. Our regulations 
prescribe certain simple and serviceable 
garments for wear in the school, a course 
which is deemed advisable in order to 
place all our pupils on a plane of equality 
o far as is concerned. You will 
readily perceive that if one girl is better 
dressed than another, there is a likelihood 
that discontent will arise and much of 
our good work will be undone. I merely 
inform you of this because I am afraid 
you have overlooked the paragraphs in 
our prospectus referring to clothes. 
Would you kindly advise me whether I 
should Miss Gilray’s beautiful 
dresses until the end of the term or ex- 
press them home for safe-keeping?” 

“Of all the gall,” exclaimed Joseph Gil- 
ray, when the letter had been referred to 
him by his wife. “Best thing for us to do 
is to wire at once to send Kate home. I 
thought Highurst was some swell school. 
By George, it’s worse than the old Ward 


dress 


store 


Bringing Up Arthur and Kate 
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Country’s Private Schools 
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School I used to go to when I was a kid. 
We could wear what we liked there—or 
not wear it, if we wanted to.” 

“Still, Joseph, look at the girls that do 
go to Highurst,” put in Mrs. Gilray. “I 
suppose they must all follow those regu- 
lations.” 

“Think so, eh? Maybe they do. All 
the same that letter strikes me as a cool 
bit of impertinence. What do you say? 
Shall we fetch her home?” 

“Oh no. I don’t think we ought to do 
that now. It would look rather absurd. At 
the end of the term, if Katie don’t like it 
she needn’t go back. I’ll just write and 
tell that woman to send anything here 
that isn’t needed.” 

“Very well,” replied Mr. Gilray, shrug- 
ging his shoulders. “It’s up to you to look 
after Kate, but if they start any rumpus 
with me at that other school over Art, I’ll 
soon show them what’s trumps. That re- 
minds me, I must send the laddie a fiver.” 

Two days later the big umbrella manu- 
facturer was favored with a pleasant 
epistle from the House Master of the 
Upper School at St. Cuthbert’s, which set 
him first into a rage and then into a seri- 
ous fit of reflection. 

“Dear Sir,” this second extraordinary 
letter began, “May I respectfully ask 
your co-operation in our efforts to reduce 
the amount of unnecessary spending of 
money among the boys at St. Cuthbert’s? 
Both for the benefit of their health and 
morals, we find it to be highly advan- 
tageous that no boy should be permitted to 
have more than fifty cents a week pocket- 
money. We feel sure that you will agree 
with us when we say that the main pur- 
pose of this institution must be to turn 
out all-round young men, strong in body 
and mind. This we unfortunately cannot 
do if, through having too abundant pocket- 
money, our boys are enabled to gratify 
every passing taste or fancy. If in future 
you would be kind enough to entrust any 
funds for your son to us, we would see 
that the regulation amount was handed to 
him every Saturday morning. Your kind 
assistance in this important matter would 
be greatly appreciated.” 

To say that Mr. Gilray was thunder- 
struck would be to express his feelings 
but inadequately. He was for the moment 
rendered speechless and could not enunci- 
ate even his briefest oath. To think that 
his own dear son, the centre of all his 
hopes and affections, should be reduced to 
a miserable fifty cents a week, was pre- 
posterous. 


“Why, bless my soul,” he exclaimed at 
last, “he couldn’t go to the theatre on that; 
he couldn’t hire a taxi when he got tired; 
he could hardly treat his chums to an 
ice cream or a shoe shine—or—a mani- 
worse than 


cure. It’s ridiculous. It’s 
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that; it’s damnable. 
What’s the use of his 
old dad having a heap 
of money, if the dear 
boy can’t spend a few 
dollars now and then?” 

So his thoughts 
flowed on, gradually 
growing less and less 
excited and indignant. The highly suc- 
cessful manufacturer of umbrellas was 
quick-tempered, it is true, but he was 
also, in his cooler moments, eminently 
fair-minded and_ sensible. Presently 
the other side of the argument began 
to emerge from the welter of hastily 
conceived ideas and assert itself. He 
finally reached the point of conceding that 
there must be some good reason back of 
the objectionable regulation and that the 
fathers of other lads must be accepting it 
as something desirable. If such a hard- 
headed individual as Jim Fisher multi- 
millionaire, was willing to abide by it, why 
should not he do likewise, he who pro- 
fessed such admiration for that great 
man? From a decision to stir up a griev- 
ous row, Joseph Gilray passed to the more 
sensible notion that he had better keep 
quiet. 

However, young Art, the hopeful son of 
the umbrella manufacturer, was going to 
have a say in the matter. Having received 
a letter from home informing him that in 
future he would have to draw his weekly 
allowance from the House Master, he went 
to that source of authority the following 
Saturday morning and demanded five 
dollars. 

“My dad always gave me a fiver every 
week at home,” he declared. 

“Yes, and how did you spend it?” asked 
the Master blandly. 

“Why, easy enough, sir. There were the 
movies and the theatres, and the ice 
cream joints and candy and hundreds of 
things.” 

“Cigarettes, I suppose?’ 

“Yes. Sometimes, sir,’ admitted the 
youth. 

“Also, occasional joy-rides?” 

“Not very often, sir. They came pretty 
steep.” 

“Very well, Arthur. Now, while you’re 
at St. Cuthbert’s, most, if not ail those 
purchases can be dispensed with. You 
may only go into the town once a week 
and for a limited time—not nearly long 
enough for you to get away with five dol- 
lars. We don’t want you gorging on cheap 
pastry, candy, ice cream and other rot 
and, when you get into the gym and the 
sports, you’ll see the wisdom of reducing 
such luxuries to a minimum. As for 
cigarettes, they’re absolutely prohibited, 
and the theatre is out of bounds. I can’t 
see how you can require any five dollars. 
Here, I’ll give you fifty cents. That’s as 
much as any boy in the school is allowed.” 

“But my father told me I was to have 
five dollars a week. I bet you’ve got it and 
are keeping it back from me.” 

“Softly, softly, my boy,” reasoned the 
Master, “Your father knows all about it. 
He has agreed that it is best for you to be 
Continued on Page 101. 





The Missioner’s Girl: 


HE six dogs, under the sting of the 
Indian’s lash, made a last effort 
and hauled the toboggan up the 
steep river bank. At the gate of the en- 
closure they halted and dropped, panting 
in their tracks. Peter wound the long 
lash about his waist and chose a soft seat 
on the load, awaiting further orders. 
“Thank God this spell is over!” gasped 
young Allison, when he overtook the team. 
“I’m going in to see what’s doing.” 
He disentangled 
his aching feet 
from the _ snow- 
shoe lashings, to 
which he was not 
yet hardened and, 
kicking the shoes 
aside, pushed open 
the heavy gate. 
There he paused 
and looked about 
the post. “This is 
the deadest place 
yet,” he muttered, 


in no cheerful 
tone, “One man- 
gy cur, a dirty 


squaw, an all-per- 
vading silence.” 

The latter was 
quickly broken by 
the dog who set up 
a mournful howl, 
while the squaw, 
casting one back- 
ward frightened 
glance, drew the 
folds of her shaw] 
closer about her 
face and scurried 
through the near- 
est doorway. 

Avoiding the 
snarling huskie, 
Allison approach- 
ed the most attractive-looking building 
of the group, from the chimney of 
which he had espied a curl of smoke. 
Ere his bared knuckles could rap the 
panel, the door opened and a red-cheeked, 
dark-eyed girl of twenty stood before him. 
Surprise and pleasure were written on 
her face. Allison, too, was taken aback. 
The sight of a white woman—such an at- 
tractive one at that—in the north country 
was an unexpected treat. He stared a 
moment in unfeigned admiration and 
under his ardent gaze the young girl 
blushed in spite of herself. He was the 
first to recover. 

“Ts not this Fort Rupert?” he asked. 

“Yes,” answered the girl, smiling a wel- 
come. “You must be quite a stranger to 
be so uncertain of your present where- 
abouts. Please come in.” 

“IT expected to see Mr. MacNeil,” said 
the young man, when, his furs removed, 
he accepted a seat by the fire. The squaw, 
whom his sudden entrance to the post had 
first driven to take cover, entered on a 
summons from the girl and commenced 
preparations for the evening meal. 

“Will I not do?” asked his hostess, 
with a smile. “You see, the factor and 
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The girl thought 
nothing of the free 
camaraderie of tne 
north—always this 
had been her life 


all the men of the post have gone on a 
trip to Green Lake. They went yesterday 
and I do not expect them back for a fort- 
night.” 

“A fortnight! Great guns!” cried Alli- 
son, in dismay. “Do you mean to say there 
is not a man about the place? I want a 
guide to Severn House—want him right 
away.” 

“To Severn House?” repeated the girl, 
with sudden interest. “Perhaps you, too, 
are a census-taker. The only other 
stranger who has passed here bound for 
Severn said that was his business.” 

“A stranger? When? What did you say 
his name was?” Allison fired the questions 
at her. He leaned forward eagerly. 

“T did not say. He said it was Graham 

and he went through here about two 
months ago, in the fall.” 
“That’s my man!” exclaimed Allison, 
springing to his feet. He paced the room, 
laboring under great excitement. A gasp 
of relief burst from him. “The right trail 
after all,” he said, then, in calmer mood, 
returned to his seat by the fire. 

“I’m sorry to have startled you,” he 
said, in apologetic tone. “But you do not 
understand. What you have just told me 
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takes a huge load of uncertainty off my 
mind and my errand may not be in vain. 
3ut I must have a guide to Severn House 
and overtake that man Graham. It means 
life or death to one I love and no time 
must be lost. That is what brought mc 
all the way from Montreal. My Indian i 
a stranger to this part of the country; 
we had difficulty enough in reaching here 
But I must get on, and at once.” 


“Is it so urgent as that?” asked the 
girl. 
“Urgent? God!” exclaimed Allison. 


“Listen a minute and you’ll understand. 
Over five months ago there was a brutal 
murder committed by one of a certain 
crowd that had run for some time under 
the leadership of a man named Jackson. 
My younger brother happened to be near 
when the deed was committed, and of the 
whole party was the only one who stayed 
on the scene to furnish explanations. 
Imagine his surprise when he was accused 
of the crime. He could not clear himself 
off-hand; Jackson and his followers re- 
turned from cover and in a short time 
built up such a wall of circumstantial evi- 
dence about the poor lad that the smartest 
lawyer in the province could not success- 
fully break down. Jack went up for trial. 
The jury could bring in but one verdict— 
guilty. He was sentenced to be hanged 
three months from the date of the trial, 
and for six weeks now he has lain in 
prison. As sure as there’s a God above, I 
know Jack to be innocent. I set out from 
the prison doors to track the murderer 
down. For certain reasons I selected one, 
Joe Binks, a member of the Jackson gang, 
as the man I had to find, and I followed 
him from the city far north into the Lake 
St. John country. Late in the fall I over- 
took him, on the Upper Nottaway, at the 
foot of the Lobstick Portage. He had 
missed the head of the trail and his canoe 
had been carried over the chute. Binks 
was lying on the beach and only lived a 
few minutes after my Indian and I came 
on the scene. With his dying breath he 
denied having committed the act. He 
handed me a sealed packet. ‘Swear by all 
you keep holy not to open that,’ he com- 
manded. ‘But deliver it to a man by the 
name of Graham whom you'll find at 
Severn House. Your brother’s life will 
then be in his hands.’ With this he gasped 
for breath. I bent over him and asked 
eagerly, ‘Did Graham do it?’ I got no 
answer—Binks was dead.” 

The story was finished. All the while 
that Allison talked the girl sat, bent 
slightly forward, deep interest showing in 
her face. When he ceased speaking she 
eagerly asked: “Is this man, then, the 
murderer?” 

“T’m almost sure,” was the slow reply. 
Allison gazed into the fire. “Soon, any- 
way, I’ll know for certain.” 

“The cowards!” she cried. “I'll help 
you in the only way I can. I'll be your 
guide to Severn. We'll start first thing in 
the morning. I can do it, else I’m not the 
Missioner’s Girl.” 

“Missioner’s Girl?” asked her puzzled 





ompanion. “Are you not Miss MacNeil, 
daughter of the factor?” 

“No, he is only my guardian. My 
father was a missionary in this country. 
He died years ago. My mother I never 
knew. Always I have been known as the 
Missioner’s Girl.” 


There was a touch of yearning sadness 
in the girl’s tone that drew the young man 
to her. In the hour that followed she 
talked to him of her life in the great lone 
land: he told her the details of his 
brother’s case and a bond of mutual sym- 
pathy quickly grew. He did not attempt to 
dissuade her from her plan. It was his 
only hope of success. He felt she was fully 
apable of making the effort and he was 
grateful for her aid. 

One day was spent in preparations and 
the following morning the two men and 
the girl took the Severn trail. The day’s 
rest at the post made Allison feel fit 
again; the Indian was always in con- 
dition. To the man the thoughts of the 
intimate nature of travel on a winter 
trail brought no anxiety. He was familiar 
with the free camaraderie of the north, 
that grows between man and woman, 
when the one remains a woman but may 
live the life of a man. The girl thought 
next to nothing of it—always this had 
been her life, and her fearless, confiding 
nature at times was her best protector. 

It was a trail of virgin snow they tra- 
veled but, with the skill born of experience, 
the Missioner’s Girl picked out the in- 
definite way. At times when Allisor 


rrew 





sistent she rode on the toboggan while 
the Indian plunged on ahead. The young 
man strode close behind and many a weary 
hour passed in an exchange of confidenecs 
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that each day welded new links in the 
chain that circumstances flung about 
them. When darkness came they made a 
fire and the girl cooked the evening meal, 
while the men built a shelter for the 
night. At first she laughingly declined his 
offers of assistance with the cooking, but 
after several days of weary travel she was 
content to nestle back among the furs and 
blankets he spread and watch his clumsy 
efforts over the fire. 

He grew to think of her as but a child 
and one evening carried her in his arms to 
the sheltering niche of boughs and tucked 
the blankets about her tired limbs. At the 
thought of the intimate relationship that 
was daily being established between them 
she blushed. It was dark and he did not 
see. Another night, when the frost-laden 
north wind found an opening in his cover- 
ings, he thought only of his gentle com- 
rade and crawled forth into the Arctic 
night to spread his own blankets over the 
shivering girl. 

“T was cold,” she murmured drowsily. 
“T could love you for your kindness.” 

Allison spent the remainder of the night 
by the fire absorbed in the entrancing 
thought. Deep within him he felt a vague 
something growing, a relentless growth 
that he felt powerless to check. Wonder- 
ingly he reviewed the past few days and 
realized now that this feeling, sweet and 
empowering, had been creeping on for 
some time. Was it the spirit of the wilder- 
ness trail? Hardly. He could recall no 
such sensations in the weeks of travel be- 


re 4 


fore the arrival at Fort Rupert. Fort 
Rupert!—there was the beginning! The 
Missioner’s Girl! Good Lord! could it be 
that he was falling in love! The thought 


amused him and he laughed softly. With 
a shrug of his shoulders he rose and built 
the fire afresh. Then he sat down and at- 
tempted to centre his thoughts on the 
mission he had undertaken. This was 
neither the time nor the place for love, but 
for work, the work of a man. So he 
laughed the gentler thoughts aside and 
presently, overcome by fatigue, drowsi- 
ness dulled his spirit and he slept. 

On the fifth day from Fort Rupert they 
came to a succession of small portages— 
broken lakes. The portages were strewn 
with boulders and clogged with brush and 
time after time the load upset on the 
rough trail. “This is terrible,” said Alli- 
as the bow of the toboggan crashed 
nto a huge stone and the jar drew a cry 
of pain from the girl who was laced 
within the wrappings of the sled. “You 
ean’t stand this, and I’m afraid you’ll have 
to walk,” he added, as he extricated her 
from the canvas and helped to brush away 
the snow that had lodged within the hood 
of her capote. She submitted willingly 
while he adjusted a scarf about her throat, 
and smiled naively up at him as his 
clumsy, numbed fingers tied a bow be- 
neath her dimpled chin. 

“You do that well,” she said, smiling 
archly into his eyes. “I’m afraid you’ve 
had lots of practice.’ 

“Good Lord, no!’ protested Allison, 
“T’ve never been as close to a woman be- 
fore in my life.’ Her answer was a short 
laugh that told him nothing, but all the 
while a thrill rushed through her being. 
So, she was the first! 

He turned from her and disentangled 
the dogs. The team once more on its way, 
the man and girl brought up the rear. 

“Are you not sorry you undertook this 
now?” he asked, as the way across the 
portage grew rough and tiring. 

“My, no,” she answered, “You see this 
is my life and I love it. As for the walk- 
ing, we are but six miles from Severn 
House. We should be there to-night.” 

“Hello, what’s that?” cried Allison, as 
a fur-clad figure broke from the woods of 
the portage and sped out of sight down 
the trail. 

**A man—an Indian,” said the girl, with 
quickened breath. “Strange he did not 
wait to greet us.” 


SOT 


“Very strange,” agreed her companion, 
who was more than puzzled at the haste 
with which the native had escaped from 
out their sight. A foreboding of evil 
crept into his soul—evil from what source 
he was not sure, but somehow or other he 
felt that the strange Indian’s crossing of 
their path spelt some hindrance to his 
plans. 

“I’m going after that chap,” he sudden- 
ly exclaimed. “You can follow at your 
leisure with Peter and the dogs.” 

Ere the girl could utter a word of pro- 
test he had tossed his heavy coat onto the 
load, sprung past the sled and train and 
disappeared amongst the trees. He had 

lready made a long day’s travel but, with 
a Shrug of his shoulders, he threw off the 
weight of weariness and settled down to 
this new phase of the game. The full, 
keen thrill of the chase was awakened in 
him and, as the fire of pursuit grew in his 
veins, he fought off that attacking dread 
of failure. Nothing must stop him; too 
much was at stake—Jack’s life and free- 
dom, and now a woman. As he realized 

















how much the girl had crept into his life 
his fear of disaster grew into hatred for 
the man ahead. Why this should be, he 
could not tell—it was useless to reason. 
The fathomless depths of his nature were 
not of his comprehension, for love will 
drive a man blindly on, even against his 
will. 

The miles slipped by beneath his snow- 
shoes and he did not notice time. Once as 
he broke from the wooded height onto the 
plainlike surface of a lake he saw his 
quarry far ahead. “Stop, damn you, stop!” 
he hoarsely shouted. The only reply was 
the faint echo of his voice from the tim- 
ber line of the farther shore. Slowly, but 
steadily, the dark figure drew away from 
him across the snow. He saw it go and 
wondered not, nor reasoned. For he was 
now past wonder and past reason; beyond 
all but the wolfish instinct that holds the 
trail till the very last. From the day he 
had gripped his brother’s hand through 
the iron bars of a cell this relentless in 
stinct, hitherto quite foreign to his nature, 
had grown unnoticed with the month’s 
long contact with the wilderness trail. 

Many hours had passed since he left the 
others. Then the first outlying shacks of 
the post came black and silent to meet him. 
“Graham left an hour ago toward the 
west,” replied the factor to the question 
Allison blurted out. “He made off with his 
dogs ten minutes after his Indian came in 
from your direction. Evidently you must 
be the party he’s been looking for this 
past long while. Although he talked little 
of himself I could see that he had been 
expecting just such an arrival as yours 
and he gave no reason for his quick 
getaway.” 

Anxiety and weakness had brought 
Allison almost to the verge of collapse and 
he heeded only the first words of the fac- 
tor. Graham was gone! What else mat- 
tered? This, then, was the unknown he 
had dreaded. He leaned upon the trader’s 
arm and staggered into the house. The 
refreshments offered he declined, but sank 
into a chair, his head resting wearily in 
his hands, a prey to weakness and de- 
spondency. There the girl found him and 
dropped upon her knees by his side. 

“You’re very tired,” she said gently, 
taking his frost-blackened hand between 
her own. She did not need to ask him 
about Graham; that she had already 
learned from the factor. 

Allison roused at the touch of the girl’s 
warm fingers. “Yes, I am tired,” he said 
slowly. “But how about you?” 

“Oh, I’m not bad,” she answered, with 
forced cheerfulness. “‘You see, I rode all 
the way across the lakes. I’ll be perfectly 
fit to go on in the morning.” 

“Go on where?” asked the other, in dull 
surprise. 

“After Graham, of course-—on the west 
trail. Surely you’re not thinking of stop- 
ping here.” 

“Of course not, no. I’m going to get 
Graham if I follow him to the Arctic Sea.” 

“The old spirit of the man was re 
awakened and he threw aside his lassi- 
tude. “It is you, girl, I was thinking of,” 
he said, and his hand tightened about hers, 
tightened till she almost winced with the 
sweet pain of it. “There is no occasion for 
you to go on further for the trail is 
plain ahead.” 

“But, please, may I not go with you? 
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Perhaps you may need me yet.”’ The dis- 
appointment in her tone touched him 
deeply and he rose and silently paced 
the room. 


“See it, yet,” he responded. “But not t 
know it.” The thought of her becoming 
other than just the mere sweet creature of 
the woods was most intolerable to him. 


Y 





He took le hand 1 looked dow té ler! y peo 


When he stopped again before her there 
was a new light in his eyes. 

“You’re a brick,” he said, with undis- 
guised admiration. “You’ve played the 
game like a thoroughbred that you ar? 
and we'll see it through together. 

Inspired by the girl’s cheerfulness 
more by her keen desire to still accompany 
him—Allison set forth in the morning 
with spirit and body renewed. The sun 
was just showing in golden yellow spler 
dor through the scraggy tops of the 
spruces when the little party left the post. 
Quickly it rose and flooded the woods with 
light and under its rays the frost-laden 
air grew lighter. Allison’s disappointment 
of the day before was flung behind him. 
After all, he thought, Graham’s flight was 
somewhat of good omen—it showed fear 
and a confession of guilt, and what little 
uncertainty over the identification of the 
murderer Allison had felt before was now 
dispelled. Graham was his man, and the 
just accounting merely a matter of time. 

The man was not of a brooding nature 
and the bright, sunshiny mornings on the 
trail bred confidences. Sometimes a ques- 
tion from the girl would lead him to tell 
her sketches of his life, his work, his 
friends, and most of all of the great 
world he knew so well. Thus drawn out 
he talked for hours at a time. The girl’s 
cheeks would flush with pleasure at his 
word pictures and her eyes take on an 
added sparkle. Long after he ceased 
speaking she would sit silent on the sled, 
hands clasped tightly neath the furs, 
while vision followed vision of that glori- 
ous life in the cities of the south. 

“My, how I would love to see it all,” she 
said one day, when they had halted to 
build the noon fire. He glanced up quick- 
ly from his work. 


Then the idea that he might be the one to 
show all these to this child-woman of the 
wilderness crept into his mind. It would 
be like taking a child through fairyland. 
Before his vision rose the scene of a tired, 
sleepy girl nestling in his arms, as he 
carried her to her niche of boughs. That 
cold, cold night by the fire was recalled 
with startling vividness; the dream he had 
crowded from his mind by the thoughts 
of the grim, stern duty ahead of him re- 
turned in four-fold measure. Fully now 
he realized that it had come to stay, that 
no longer could he disregard the love- 
hunger gnawing at his heart. He drew a 
deep breath of resignation and, to hide 
the tell-tale light in his eyes, rose hastily 
from the fire and busied himself about 
the sled. 

They traveled fast, from long before 
daylight until after dark and each day the 
trail of the man ahead was fresher. They 
were overtaking him. On the morning of 
the third day Peter stopped of a sudden 
and examined the track. The frost had 
not yet hardened in the footprints of the 
dogs nor covered the square impressions 
of the snowshoe webs. 

“Not far ahead,” said the Indian, ris- 
ing from his knees. “Maybe two, three 
hours,” he concluded and vigorously slap- 
ped his mittened hands together to restore 
the circulation. 

Allison’s pulses quickened. They were 
nearing the end. In a short while they 
came up to where the others had camped. 
There were hot coals under the ashes of 
the fire; the crumbs of a bannock were 
soft, and the well-shod toes of the wolf 
dogs left clearly-defined imprints. 

With the discovery the pursuers’ ex- 
citement grew. The girl, weary of the 
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AP... A Sketchof David Lloyd-George, Reformer, 
Financier and Fighter 
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4 years ago 
I heard the fol 
lowing conversa 


tion ‘in the se B . 
lect neighhor \ 
hood of White 


chapel. Two garrulous char-women glori- 
us in ca belonging their worser 
halves, with the inevitable baskets 
over the substantial arms, were engaged 
in solemn confabulation. 
“?Ow’s yer old man?” 
“?E’s sick i’bed. 


“Yew don’t s’y so? 


( ws to 


and 


said one. 

’Urt ’is leg, ’e did.” 
Well, did you ever!” 
the enquirer nodding sympatheti 
that orful?” 

“Orful?” and the other sniffed trium- 
phantly, “not bernard likely! Why strike 
me, it’s a little bit of orl right. I gets ’is 
hinsurance money pyed. That there 
Lyde Garge has been drorin’ fowrpence a 
week outer us for some time, but it comes 
in ’andy at a time like this. 
’E’s a great one, ’e is.” 


said 


cally, “ain’t 


‘°K must be ’ot stuff.” 

And so on. 

And while the garrul- 
ous fish-wife of White- 


chapel was declaring him 
to be ’ot stuff, milady of 
Belgravia was doubtless 
descanting to her guests 
about “that dreadful man, 
Lloyd-George, limehousing 
again, y’know,” and the 
big middle classes were 
either tearing him to pieces 
or putting him on a more 
exalted pedestal, according 
to political predilection. 
For here is a man who has 
made himself at fifty-two 
the worst-hated, best-loved 
figure in English public 
life. Here is a man who 
for a decade has held the 
centre of the _ political 
stage, compelling the eyes of all men to 
himself. With his friends he has been 
leading man; with those who like him 
not, the heavy villain of the cast, but 
whichever way you look at it, still the 
star turn. He is ubiquitous. You cannot 
escape him. The green-capped, pipe- 
smoking individual at the football match 
intersperses the afternoon’s excitement 
with remarks about him. His name is 
wafted to you as you read your paper in 
the Tube. Do you go to Church, the 
parson from pulpited eminence drags in 
the Chancellor. His name blinks at you 
from newspaper placards, and the Press 
without Lloyd-George to conjure with- 
would have to rely solely upon Mr. Shaw’s 
indiscretions, that is, in time of peace. 
Music-hall ditties have been composed 
about him. Diatribes enough to paper 
the walls of a city full of houses have 
been hurled at him. Eulogies enough to 
turn an ordinary man’s head have been 
thrust upon him. 

And until recently I think the sum total 
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enough he looks anything but an ogre 


disorder back over the big head, leave 


of his opponents’ hate was greater than 


the aggregate of his friends’ love. He 
tells, with the delightful naiveté and 
genial raillery so entirely Lloyd-Geor- 


gian, a story against himself, which illus- 
trates this. A man had saved another 
from drowning and the Mayor of the city 
was presenting the rescuer with a testi- 
monial. “Really,” said the man, “I have 
done nothing to deserve this. I saw the 
man in the water, went in after him, 
swam to him, turned him over to see that 
he wasn’t Lloyd-George—and brought 
him out.” 

There is more in this story than mere 
and sheer fun. There is truth. It is in- 
dicative of the attitude of a large section 
of the United Kingdom to the Little Welsh 
Chancellor. To many people Lloyd- 
George is the biggest scoundrel unhung. 
There is an old nursery rhyme, “Taffy 
was a Welshman, Taffy was a thief.” 
There have been times, and they were not 
rare, during the last seven or eight years 
or so that half England was willing to 


—masses of 


believe in the 
Pythago re an 
theory and agree 
that Lloyd- 
George was 
really Taffy, the 
“beef-thief” re- 
incarnated. You 
see it looked so uncommonly like it. Didn’t 
he go after the unearned increment of the 
landed classes, and on “Form Four,” of 
awful memory, make the “plutes”—to 
quote Mr. Shaw—declare all sorts of pri- 
vate and confidential things about their 
financial arrangements? And then, with 
calm insouciance, didn’t he demand four- 
pence per week as insurance money in 
return for which he would perform 
strange feats of prestidigitation and give 
ninepence? (Ninepence for fourpence— 
what an evidence of the Canaan he would 
lead England into!) And, how could any 
man give ninepence for fourpence? asked 
the Chancellor’s critics. How prepos- 
terous! How dare the 
man ask the doctors of the 
United Kingdom to enter 
his insurance scheme? A 
good M.D. wrote to his 
paper and said that any of 
his fellows who attended 
Mr. Lloyd-George should 
be hounded out of the pro- 
fession. He was quite sin- 
cere. He meant it. Lloyd- 
George, according to most 
of Mayfair, ought to be 
hanged, drawn and quar- 
tered. “Lloyd-George”— 
the two words became a 
thing to threaten naughty 
children with, when they 
wouldn’t do as nurse told 
them. Instead of “The 
goblins will get you ef you 
don’t watch out” the small 
miscreant was threatened 
with, “Lloyd-George will 
get you, etc.” Fact! Ask 
any of the bankers and the landed pro- 
prietors and most of the members of the 
Chamber of Peers, and they will lash 
themselves into an ecstacy of: rage at the 
mention of his name. That is, they would 
have done so before the Great European 
War. They have a different story now. 
And yet, strangely enough, he looks 
anything but an ogre or a goblin-substi- 
tute, or a bad genie, or a hardened crimi- 
nal. A little man—stocky, almost squat 
he is inclining these days towards a 
little superfluous flesh. Masses of dark 
hair, brushed in orderly disorderliness 
back over the big head and stopping 
abrupt at his collar leave a massive fore- 
head which you notice at once. The eyes, 
alert, always alert, sometimes with the 
fire of passion, sometimes with the radi- 
ance of a smile as he pinks an opponent 
with the point of his clever wit, are the 
most outstanding features of a face that 
becomes the more interesting the longer 
you look at it. I have seen those eyes elo- 
quently bright as he has preached the gos- 


dark hair, 


massive fore- 








pel in a little church in Wales. For he is 
not too big to forget the little Welsh 
Chapel. He smiles as if he meant it, 
and when he is pleading the cause of 
Wales or THE PEOPLE (Caps please 
Mr. Printer) the light of infinite enthusi- 
asm transfigures him and makes him a 
veritable Solomon Eagle with an evangel 
which he believes in heart and soul. Most 
often he is smiling. He loves to smile. 
He radiates the sheer joy he feels in the 
experience of living. For here is a man 
who, whatever else he does, lives. To him 
the living is the thing. The battle is all 
that counts so far as its personal effect is 
concerned. Life to him is something more 
than a succession of the victors in laurels 
and the vanquished in chains. He is no 
fatalist! 

But that is not all. Any description of 
Lloyd-George’s face would be incomplete 
without a word spent on its omnipresent 
characteristic—conscientiousness. Never 
was a truer, more unassailable index to 
the man behind. For extremist, and rabid 
enthusiast, as he is, he is always sincere. 
From the day when he placed Abraham 
Lincoln’s words over his desk—he was 
just starting on his legal career—he has 
been essentially honest. “There is a 
vague popular belief,” said Lincoln, “that 
lawyers are necessarily dishonest. Let 
no young man choosing the law for a call- 
ing for a moment yield to the popular be- 
lief. Never stir up litigation. As a 
peacemaker, the lawyer has a supreme 
opportunity of being a good man.” I 
don’t agree with all that Mr. Lloyd-George 
has done. There be few even among his 
own party, I judge, who do. But his hon- 
esty cannot be questioned and his honesty 
of purpose cannot be doubted. 


i. 


HAT’s why he makes such a good 

fighter. He is a fighter above every- 
thing else. He is like another David, he 
that slew the lion and the bear, and then, 
strong in a large faith, made an end of 
“the uncircumsized Philistine.” Mr. Lloyd- 
George has slain his Goliath, Goliath 
whose name is legion and who is hydra- 
headed. He is still slaying him. He will 
always be slaying him. From the days 
when he ard his dog Whig—Ye gods, what 
an incongruity!—ran up and down the 
little Welsh village and knew what it was 
to go hungry, he has had to fight for 
things. And chiefly it has been that les 
autres might benefit. 


He has always fought because he has 
had to fight. A barefoot boy does not 
become Chancellor of the Exchequer with- 
out fighting. His whole career has been 
a succession of stands. Having known 
whom and what he has believed, he has 
stood, sword in hand, holding the enemy 
at bay till he got it. He took his political 
life in his hands over the Boer War. The 
whole country was in a frenzy of patri- 
otic fervor, but the young Welsh member 
dared to remind the House of “the righte- 
ousness that exalteth a nation.” We may 
have differed from him as to his views on 
England’s attitude with regard to the 
Boer, but tribute must be paid to the man 
who risked everything for the sake of 
what he believed. His constituency en- 
dorsed his views by returning him to Par- 
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liament by an overwhelming majority. 
Still fighting, he discerned Mr. Chamber- 
lain, the strong man of the Government. 
He returned to the attack. With the 
same low-pitched voice, the same barbed 
verbal arrows, the same stinging person- 
alities he fought the great Birmingham 
statesman unflinchingly and unflaggingly. 
For once Mr. Chamberlain winced. 
Whereas he had shaken every other critic 
as a dog will shake a rat, he found in the 
Welshman a foeman worthy of his steel. 

You remember his fight over the Bud- 
get. The Government was losing favor. 
The country was turning. Mob opinion 
was swinging round. Mr. Lloyd-George 
decided to risk all on the throw. He in- 
troduced his Budget and, though the 
winds of bitter opposition howled about 
him he would not consent to the with- 
drawal of his land clauses. “If they go,” 
he said, “I go.” He won out. And the 
Government—that ministry of a charmed 
life—was recreated. 

Then came the Insurance Bill. I 
doubt if ever a measure introduced in any 
House had a more unfortunate reception. 
His enemies mercilessly assailed it. His 
friends defended it but lukewarmly. The 
sneers and jeers about “stamp-licking” 
and “ninepence-for-fourpence” would 
have daunted most men; but not the 
little Welshman. He had had to fight too 
much to be disturbed whatever the odds. 

That is the way of the man. With him 
it is always “up and at ’em.” A challenge, 
in his ears, is music. He leaps to answer 
it. His sword 
is the nearest 
thing to his 
hand. He looks 
to see that his 
blade is clean 
brandishes it, 
lays about him, 
and never 
sheathes it till 
he has laid the 
enemy low. 
And while he 
is battling, he 
is a veritable 
destroying an- 
gel. No half- 
hearted mea- 
sures for this 
general. So 
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him what he would do if Mr. Gladstone 
would not concede it. He replied in the 
words of his hero, Cromwell, “If I met the 
King in battle, I would fire my pistol at 
him.” No wonder his political opponents 
cannot restrain a certain admiration for 
him. Your Britisher dearly loves a 
fighter. 


LADNESS is his distinguishing note. 

Observe how blithely he parries, how 
gaily he presses home the point of his 
weapon. I remember an occasion in the 
House when Tim Healy—lonely Tim, 
leader of a party consisting of himself— 
interrupted him. “There are fanatics in 
every party,” he said. “Yes,” came the 
retort, accompanied by a winning smile 
and dangerous sweetness, “even in a party 
of one.” 

Now and then he is dour and sar- 
donic. “I do not blame Mr. Austen Cham- 
berlain,” he said, in a speech on the Fiscal 
question, “for sticking to his father. 
But the considerations which have made 
him a Protectionist are not fiscal but 
filial. Neither am I surprised to find him 
remaining in the Government when his 
father has left it. History is ever re 
peating itself. ; The boy still 
stands—upon the burning deck!” 

The point about his wit is that it is 
quick as well as pretty. You can never 
get under his guard. While you are think- 
ing about how skilfully you will pink him 
he has his blade out and is pressing your 


arm. He is a master of repartee. His 
very sauveness 
is alarming. 
With a_win- 
ning smile he 
will lean for- 
ward and 
knock your 


weapon out of 
your hand and 
hold the point 


of his own at 
the spot where 
you. thought 
you were 


strongest. Said 
a cockney wo- 
man, looking at 
a picture post 
card of the 
Chancellor, “I 


long as he is likes ’im. ’E’s 
persuaded of so pleasant 
his right, he like!” True for 
would make a the cockney. 
pass at the He is pleasant 
archangel all the time he 
Gabriel. He is fighting. 
had a respect 

that almost IIT. 
amounted to [% the preced- 
worship for ing section, 
Gladstone, but I referred to 
that did not Mr. Lloyd- 
make him fold George’s 
his arms, and speech with re- 
lay aside his gard to t he 
weapon. When Boer War. It 
Welsh Dises- was the speech 
tablishment — of a man who 
that dearest of loved peace, 
all aims to him with a passion- 
—was mooted, He ; . aghte ab ve be rything A paret ot boy ate love, who 
someone asked a ee would preserve 
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peace at any cost. Here is what he said 
in the Queen’s Hall last August. 

“There is no man in this room who has 
always regarded the prospect of engaging 
in a great war with greater reluctance 
and with greater repugnance than I have 
done throughout the whole of my political 
There is no man either inside or out- 
of.this room more convinced that we 


life. 
side 
could not have avoided it without national 
dishonor. I am fully alive to the fact that 
every nation who has ever engaged in any 
war has always invoked the sacred name 
of honor. has been 
mitted in its name; there are 
committed now. All the same, national 
honor is a reality, and any nation that dis- 
regards it is doomed. Why is our honor 
as a country involved in this Be- 
cause, in the first instance, we are bound 
by honorable obligations to defend the in- 
dependence, the liberty, the integrity of 
a small neighbor that has always lived 
peaceably. She could not have compelled 
us; she was weak; but the man who de- 
clines to discharge his duty because his 
creditor is too ‘ 


tackguard.” 


Many a crime com 


some being 


war? 


poo! to 


enforce it is 


a 
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This is not a change of front. Mr. 
Lloyd-George demands that his quarrel 
be just; and then he will fight. On 
January Ist, 1914, Mr. Lloyd-George ad- 
with all the his 
power a reduction of the “overwhelming 
extravagance of expenditure on arma- 
He expressed the fervent belief 
that the moment for a reduction of war- 
like expenditure on the part of Britair 


vocated eloquence in 


ments.” 


was most favorable, and that England 
ought to take the initiative. Yet before 
Britain declared war on August 4th, 
he was puzzling his head to find the 


ways and means of securing the money to 
fight the Prussian Junker. “Silver bul- 
lets,” as he calls them, had to be found 
and the Chancellor set about discovering 
them. Bankers and financiers to-day ac- 
claim him as the greatest among them. 

With his old faculty getting 
down to brass tacks’’—to use a colloquial- 
ism—he found the machinery of commerce 
suddenly coming to a standstill. And, of 
course, he started it going again. The 
man of action was the man needed at the 
Treasury just as much as at the Admir- 
alty or at the War Office. 


for 








Serbia wanted some money. She was 
as poor as a church mouse and could ill 
afford a war. Lloyd-George arranged it. 
Russia wanted a loan. Lloyd-George— 
having floated Britain’s war loan—a mere 
trifle for the first year of two and a half 
billion dollars—floated Russia’s. Almost 
in the twinkling of an eye, he straightened 
things out. It was as if a mechanician of 
extraordinarily clear vision had suddenly 
come upon a wrecked, tangled-up jumble 
of machinery, and in a trice had put it in 
working order again. This was the man 
over whom so many heads were shaken 
when he went to the Exchequer. We shall 
see, as we get farther away from the 
dread days of 1914 and 1915, that Lloyd- 
George stood side by side with Kitchener 
and French, with Churchill and Jellicoe, 
and that upon his sturdy and strong 
shoulders too the weight of grave affairs 
rested. 


ry. 


( NE wonders, when one surveys the 
twenty-five years of the Chancellor’s 
life, what motive power has 
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To get out and pray 


A baby to-day 


Up there in the sky? 
You won't let her die, 


Will you. God ? 


Say, 


but she's been 


No matter what came 
Just announce 


The decision’s too close 
Not to worry about 
You won't call her 


Will you, God ? 











You see we're expectin’ 
And things have gone wrong, 


Though they don't know just why. 
Say, God. can you hear me 


Such a square little dame! 


With the glad smile to hand you 


‘She is Safe’ 
Can't you give her the doubt? 


out,” 


His First Prayer 


Say, God, they just told me 


At last! God! 
They're comin’ this way 

My heart has stopped beatin 

| can't even pray! 

| don’t dare to ask 

Yet I'm crazed with the wait. 

You did hear me, didn’t you : 
Before ‘twas too late? 


All's well! 

‘Tis a Son 

My life in your service 
Is only begun 

And | thank you, 

My God 


Ida Spragge. 


I've been mighty proud 
We've been planning so much 
And she’s put in the time 
Sewin’ dresses 
But, say, if I'd thought 

Of the price she would pay! 
(Oh! How she’s suffered 
This horrible day!) 

You won't take her away. 


Will you, God ? 


And left me my mate, 


Did you, God? 


UIT HAL 


and such. 


It's over! 
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HE constant ef- 
fort to better our ha 
best, to reach a By Dr. Orison 
high ideal, calls out the 
very finest and noblest qualities in our nature. 

If I were looking for an employee and found a per- 
son who had this bettering his best characteristic, I 
would ask for no other recommendation. 

Nothing else so reveals the very heart and marrow 
of character as the way in which we do our work, the 
spirit, the quality we put into it. A botched job shows 
a botched ideal, a low ambition. A finely wrought piece 


of work is an indication of a fine, superior mentality, 


a superb ambition. 
We are here to make our contribution to the world, 
and it should be something worth while. Every inan’s 


life work can and ought to be a masterpiece. He who 
stamps his trade mark of superiority upon everything 
that passes through his hands, who does everything to 
a finish, no matter how lowly his calling, is an artist. 
He needs no copyright or other protection for his work 
Its excellence is stamped with his individuality. 

The reputation of being accurate and 
painstaking, of doing things to a complete finish, is the 
best kind of capital for a young mai 
business for himself. Banks are more likely to give him 
credit, jobbing houses will trust him, when they will not 
place confidence in a slipshod man of equal ability. 

We are all of a piece; and we are judged by the 
samples of what we do. Every piece of work that goes 
through our hands bears our hallmark. 

Thoroughness is the twin brother of honesty. When 
an employee gets the reputation of being conscientious 
in his work, of doing everything he touches not pretty 
nearly but exactly right, he is getting solid with his 
employer. 


absolutely 


starting out il 


In an address to an audience of boys in New York 
City, Charles M. Schwab, the great steel manufacturer, 
said: “‘No matter what business you enter, the essential 
feature to success is that you perform your tasks better 
than anybody else. This alone will command attention. 
Everybody is expected to do his duty, but the boy or 
man who does a little more is certain of promotion.” 

Just the little difference between fair work and a 
superbly done job, between pretty fair and excellent, 
has made all the difference to many men and women 
between mediocrity and a life of distinction. No matter 
who else is out of employment the one who does things 
to a complete finish, who has the reputation of stamp- 
ing character upon everything that passes through his 
hands, is never long out of work. There is never a day 
in a business office, shop or factory when painstaking 
accuracy is not at a premium 

I have seldom known a person to achieve much suc- 
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IV. 


not enamored of accu- 


™ 
Swett Marden racy and something of a 
crank for thoroughness. 
If you will analyze the career of the young man who 
is pushing his way to the front, you will find that the 
thing which distinguishes him from the multitude of 
around him is not that | 


he does such 

things which nobody else attempts, but that he 
superbly what others do 
: 


those inusual 
does 
indifferently, does to a con 


eave unfinished. 


plete finish what others 


“Do everything to a complete finish” has been the 
motto of many successful men. Men who found a place 
in Westminster Abbey because of the great work they 


accomplished through the early formed habit of scier 


tific accuracy and thoroughness in everything they 
indertook. Two of these were the famous clock makers 
Graham and Tampior 

There was a time when the names of these men or 


timepieces were guarantees of the most 


manship and of unquestioned integrity 


Irom 


any part of the world could send thei: purcha money 
and order goods from these manufacturers without a 
doubt that they would get the best articles that could 
be made in their line 

Graham made the Greenwich Observatory clock, 
which furnishes the standard time to the nations, and 
still requires regulating only once in fifteen months 

Tampion and Graham lie in Westminster Abbey 
because of the accuracy ar d excellence of their work. 

While continual and determined thoroughness, the 


better . develops char- 
to success and happiness of the 
success-killers and character-destroyers is a 
habit of leaving things half done or otherwise incom- 
plete. The boy who does not begin early to put the best 
of himself into everything he does, who is satisfied with 
his second best will never be anything but a second- 
class man. 


unceasing effort to lift ip to bes 
acter and leads 


greatest 


One 


Everywhere we see second-class men—perpetual 
clerks who will never get away from the yardstick; 
mechanics who will never be anything but bunglers, 
all sorts of people who will never rise above mediocrity 
who wil! always fill very ordinary positions because 
they do not take pains, do not put conscience into their 
work, do not try to do it as well as it can be done 

We cannot erase the effects of early training. Half- 
half made toys, the slip-shod habits of 
youth will never leave you. They will come up in after 
life at the most critical and unexpected moment to 
embarrass you, to mar your achievement. You cannot 
get rid of a half-done thing, a botched job of half-fin- 
ished work, no matter when or where it was 

“Many men of genius have written worse 


aone chores, 


done. 
scrawls 
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than I do,” said a boy at Rugby, the great English pre- 
paratory school, when his teacher remonstrated with him for 
his bad penmanship. “It is not worth while to worry about 
so trivial a fault.” Ten years later, when he had become an 
officer in the Crimea, his illegible copy of an order caused 
the loss of many brave men. 

A teacher in the highest grade of the grammar schools 
in New York tells us that fifty per cent. of the pupils who 
come to him from the lower grades do not end their sen 
tences with periods, or begin them with capitals. 

The papers of students taking the entrance examinations 
to even the best college of this country show incredible 
blunders in spelling, grammar, and other elementary 
branches. The name Cyrus, for instance, was spelled in 
more than twenty different ways by students competing for 
entrance to Harvard College in one year. For all such 
youths, who from an inveterate habit of half-doing things, 
every day in after life is a test-day, and every hour during 
scores of years is an examination hour. 

The trouble with most of us is that we emphasize quan- 
tity more than quality in our work. Bigness, rather than 
excellence seems to be our aim. 

Many people think that advancement consists in doing 
some big thing, but they find that when they attempt a big 
thing, they have incapacitated themselves from doing it 
superbly by the habit of doing seemingly small things indif- 
ferently or in a slip-shod, slovenly manner. How often we 
hear young people say: “Oh, that is good enough; what is 
the use of spending so much time on a little thing like that?” 
“Oh, that’s good enough” has spoiled many a career because 
it was the first step towards deterioration. 

I know men who have never learned to saw a board 
straight, to drive a nail true, who jumble everything they 
touch, who are always blundering, because they did not 
think it worth while to learn to do things carefully and cor- 
rectly. Yet these men wonder why they are not successful. 

The world does not demand that you be a physician, a 
lawyer, a farmer, or a merchant; but it does demand that 
whatever you do undertake, you will do it with all your 
might and with all the ability you possess. It demands that 
you be a master in your line. In this age of fierce com- 
petition, mastership is the price demanded for success. 

Striving for excellence is the only thing that can give us 
lasting satisfaction, the approval of conscience. We are so 
constructed that an indescribable sense of completeness, of 
wholeness, of moral well-being results from the effort to do 
everything we undertake just as well as it can be done. The 
man who puts conscience into his work, puts the stamp of 
real manhood upon everything he touches. Such a man is 
not ashamed to look the whole world in the face. He is not 
afraid of the past. There are no ghosts of half-finished jobs 
to haunt him. No covered-up defects will come up to 
humiliate him later in life, to trip him up and bar his 
progress. 

There is something within us which responds with an 
“Amen” to the thing done just right. We are filled with a 
sense of fulfillment of duty, which is a great mental and 
moral tonic. We think more of ourselves after getting the 
approval of that “still, small voice” within. It increases 
self-respect, it enlarges the capacity for doing things and 
encourages one to push ahead towards larger triumphs. 
There is no protest in the faculties. They all give their 
approval, and we feel their congratulations. A warmth and 
a glow surge through one’s being and give a powerful 
stimulus to greater endeavor. 

Nothing else will so enlarge the life and keep one grow- 
ing and broadening along healthful lines as the aim at 
excellence, Putting one’s heart and enthusiasm and pride 
into everything one does not only tends to lift the entire life 
standard but has a powerful influence on one’s health. The 
mind has everything to do with physical well-being. Its 
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unqualified approval and hearty consent to our work is a 
powerful health tonic. Every uplift, every feeling of 
encouragement and cheerfulness is a health-maker, and 
health is one of our most important success factors. 

Carelessness in regard to health fills the ranks of the 
inferior. The submerged classes that the economists talk 
about are generally those that are below the high-water 
mark of the best manhood and womanhood. Sometimes they 
are second-rate or third-rate people because those respon- 
sible for their being and their care during their minor years 
were so before them, but more and more is it becoming one’s 
own fault if, all through life, he remains second-class. 

It is in every man to be first-class in something, if he will. 
Only himself can hold him back. There is no excuse for 
incompetence in this age of opportunity; no excuse for being 
second-class when it is possible to be first-class, and when 
first-class is in demand everywhere. 

Second-class things are wanted only when first-class 
cannot be had. You wear first-class clothes if you pay for 
them, eat first-class butter, first-class meat, and first-class 
bread, or, if you don’t you wish you could. Second-class 
men are no more wanted than any other second-class com- 
modity. They are taken and used when the better article 
is scarce or is too high-priced for the occasion. For work 
that really amounts to anything, first-class men are wanted. 
If you make yourself first-class in anything, no matter what 
your condition or circumstances, no matter what your race 
or color, you will be in demand. If you are a king in your 
calling, no matter how humble it may be, nothing can keep 
you from success. 

A successful manufacturer says: “If you make a good 
pin, you will earn more money than if you make a bad steam 
engine.” “If a man can write a better book, preach a better 
sermon, or make a better mouse-trap than his neighbor,” 
says Emerson, “though he build his house in the woods, the 
world will make a path to his door.” 

Make it a life-rule to give your best to whatever passes 
through your hands. Stamp it with your manhood. Let 
superiority be your trade-mark, let it characterize every- 
thing you touch. This is what every employer is looking 
for. It indicates the best kind of brain; it is the best sub- 
stitute for genius; it is better capital than cash; it is a 
better promoter than friends, or “pulls” with the influential. 

Never allow yourself to dwell too much upon what you 
are getting for your work. You have something of infinitely 
greater importance, greater value at stake. Your honor, 
your whole career, your future success, will be affected by 
the way you do your work, by the conscience or lack of it 
which you put into your job. 

A young woman working in an editorial office said she 
did not try to do her best because she did not get much pay. 
Needless to say the young woman did not hold her job long. 
This doing poor work because it does not pay much is just 
what keeps thousands of people from getting on in the 
world. Work is a question of character, not of remunera- 
tion. One has no right to demoralize his own character by 
doing slovenly or botched work simply because he is not 
paid much. The employee has something at stake besides 
his salary. Character, manhood and womanhood are at 
stake, compared with which salary is nothing. 

Multitudes of men and women in every walk of life have 
been kept down by not putting their best into their work. 
The habit formed in youth of doing things in a careless, 
indifferent way clung to them through life and made them 
hopelessly second-class. They probably never expected to 
hear from the skipped problems in school, the slighted tasks, 
the botched work, but later in life they became invisible 
retarders which kept them from doing the larger things 
which they were otherwise capable of doing. 

As a life motto there is none better than “Lifting better 
up to best.” 
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The Case Without a Clue 


66 EAR guard- 
D ian,” said B y 
Mary Allar- 
dyce, walking into 
the library, radiant 
from her ride—and perhaps from 
some other cause, “I’ve promised to 

marry Arthur.” 

Stanislaw Poole put down his 
book and groped to his feet. He was 
a tall man with an angular, big- 
boned frame that gave a suggestion 
of latent strength. His brow was 
broad beneath a shaggy shock of 
dark hair, his eyes large and deep- 
sunk, his features heavy and com- 
manding. Endowed with the frame 
and spirit for an adventurous life, 
Stanislaw Poole had become instead 
a bookworm, delving into volumes of 
forgotten lore, plumbing the depths 
of strange philosophies and occult 
creeds. 

“Are you surprised at my news?” 
asked Mary, when he did not speak. 
There was a trace of anxiety in her 
tone. 

Poole smiled, a little grimly per- 
haps. He laid his broad, gnarled 
hands on her slim shoulders and 
studied her a moment before re- 
plying. 

“A little surprised, Mary,” he 
said. “And yet I shouldn’t be. I 
have seen it coming for some time. 
Arthur is a sunny-hearted boy. He 
will make a good husband for you, 
Mary—if you can manage to make 
him see that life is more than just 
a free-and-easy game. Still—I had 
other ideas for you girl. And then 
what about Greg?” The girl was 
silent for a moment, mention of the 
other name casting a momentary 
gloom on her charming radiance. 

“Greg, poor boy, will be dis- 
appointed of course,” she said, with 
a sigh. “But I can’t marry them both, can 
I? And it couldn’t be let run on forever. 
One has to decide these things some time 
one way or the other, you know. And I 
don’t love Greg, while I do love Arthur.” 

“Greg has never taken kindly to los- 
ing anything he had set his heart on,” re- 
marked Stanislaw Poole. “I shall have to 
talk to Greg about this.” 

He returned to his chair and sat down 
with a suggestion of heaviness. There 
was a long pause. The girl waited to see 
if he had anything further to say, then 
turned and left the room. Poole sat in 
his chair for an hour, immovable, staring 
into space, his heavy brows drawn down 
with a suggestion at once of pain and 
grimness. 

Dinner that night at Braxton Hall was 
a rather trying affair. A dour taciturnity 
had settled down on Stanislaw Poole. His 
nephew, Arthur Poole, handsome and 
light-hearted, was in the seventh heaven 
of delight over his good fortune and liter- 
ally bubbling over with exuberance. 
Mary, on the other hand, was quiet, re- 
served, even a little diffident, avoiding the 
glances of the men, particularly of 
Gregory Poole, who sat opposite her. 
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laid his gnarled hands on her slim shoulders 


had other ideas for vou 


Brother and rival of the lucky Arthur, 
Gregory was as morose as Arthur was 
gay, as reserved as the other was volatile. 
He made no effort at concealing the black 
chagrin that had settled down upon him 
on learning of his defeat. His sombre 
gaze seldom traveled from the flushed and 
pretty face of the girl. The other mem- 
bers of the party were Mrs. Sparling, a 
cousin several times removed, who kept 
house for Stanislaw Poole and the Rev. 
Gerald Hamilton, a college classmate of 
the master of Braxton Hall, who was 
visiting in the neighborhood. 

Conversation did not lag, for Mrs. 
Spurling was quite capable of carrying 
the whole burden herself and the Rev. 
Gerald Hamilton upheld a reputation for 
volubility which had clung to him from 
his college days. There was an under- 
current of uneasiness pervading the com- 
pany, however, which protruded itself 
even through the copious reminiscences 
of Mrs. Sparling and the tedious disserta- 
tions of the worthy divine. A sense of re- 
lief was felt, therefore, when the ladies 
left the room and the men turned their 
attention to wine and the more intimate 
brand of masculine conversation. 
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Poole studied his 
two nephews closely 
during the next half 
hour. They had been 
under his care for 
ten years, following the sudden 
death of their father, his only 
brother. Thus they had been closely 
associated with Mary Allardyce, 
and had been most bitter rivals from 
the first day that they had met their 
uncle’s blue-eyed, winsome ward. 
Arthur, the elder of the two, was a 
tall, fair fellow with engaging man- 
ners and an open disposition that 
won him friends everywhere; and, 
it must be added, a tendency to 
avoid responsibility which had sev- 
eral times brought him into sharp 
conflict with his uncle. Gregory, on 
the other hand, was dark, passion- 
ate and quarrelsome; ambitious, a 
hard worker and almost without a 
friend. The two brothers, in fact, 
were absolute opposites in every 
respect. 

Gregory was drinking heavily. 
His face took on a dull flush and his 
speech became thick and labored. 
He spoke little, interrupting the 
conversation at intervals with 
abrupt denials and passionate asser- 
tions; the quarrelsome instinct in 
him always came uppermost under 
the influence of strong. drink. 
Arthur was subjected to most of 
these ill-tempered manifestations, 
but he took them with good-natured 
tolerance. Stanislaw Poole watched 
proceedings closely for a time with- 
out any attempt at restraint. 

“You’re drinking too heavily, 
Greg,” he said, finally, when the 
quarrelsome tendency of his 
younger nephew threatened to break 
all bounds. 

“Let me judge my own capacity, 
uncle,” said Greg, sullenly. “In any case, 
what’s—what’s it matter—now.” 

“Better turn in, Greg,” advised Arthur. 
“You'll feel better after a good night’s 
sleep.” 

Gregory turned on his brother sharply. 
He wanted no advice, he blustered. He 
could look after himself. Did Arthur 
think he could steal his liberty, as well as 
everything else? The inebriated youth 
stormed and spluttered for several min- 
utes, goaded to increased fury by the ban- 
tering laughter of the elder. 

The quarrel came to a sudden climax. 
A careless jibe from Arthur fanned the 
flames of Gregory’s resentment to a blaze. 
In an instant he was half sprawled across 
the table, shaking a revolver in his broth- 
er’s face. Arthur gripped his wrist and 
they grappled for a moment, upsetting a 
wine bottle and dashing several dishes off 
the table to the floor. It did not take long 
for the sober man to prevail, however. 
Arthur had captured the revolver before 
either their uncle or the Rev. Hamilton 
could interfere. 

Gregory settled back in his chair some- 
what sobered by the struggle. His mood 
changed. The boisterous quarrelsomeness 
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alcohol 


changed to implacability. The 
of the he had consumed 
cleared from his brain and his speech re- 
gained its clearness. 

“Listen to this, Arthur,” he said, quiet- 
ly enough. “You had better believe what 
I’m telling you. It’s not the raving of a 
drunken man. I’m not going to let you or 
any other man take Mary away from me! 
If you get her—it will be over my dead 


fumes 


body! For your own good you had better 
believe this. I place no value on life 
life without Mary! 

The Rev. Gerald Hamilton got to his 
feet at this point and expressed his in- 


tention of leaving. Stanislaw Poole stood 
up to see his guest to the door, visibly re- 
lieved. Gregory also left the table, carry- 
ing himself quite erect and without dif- 
ficulty. 

“I think I'll take a 
turning in,” he said. 


oll myself before 


“Come along the road with me,” sug- 
gested the minister, a trifle doubtfully. 

“Very well,” assented Greg, carelessly. 
“Aren’t you afraid to be alone on a coun- 
try road at night with a violent fellow 
like me?” 

The minister laughed. “My dear boy,” 
he said, “what a man 
his cups need not be taken seriously. I 
consider it my duty to read you a lecture 
on alcoholic indulgence, however. I am 
warning you of what you may expect.” 

“T am not drunk,” said Greg. “‘] 
never more serious in my life.” 
They started off together. 
Poole watched them until they had turned 
through the stone gates of Braxton Hall 
on the road. Then he walked slowly back 
to the dining-room. He found it deserted. 

Shortly after himself 
heavy felt hat and went 


says and does in 


Was 


Stanislaw 


Poole donned a 


out into the night 
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for a solitary stroll. It was after eleven 
when he returned. For several 
minutes he was heard pacing his room 
restlessly. Then silence settled down over 
the house. It was a bright night in the 
middle of September. When Gregory re- 
turned about midnight, his footsteps as 
he plodded up the winding graveled drive 
could have been clearly heard by anyone 
awake within the He paused on 
the drive in front of the building a mo- 
ment, head uplifted and bathed in the 
bright moonlight. Then a loud explosion 
broke the silence of the night, rousing the 
sleeping occupants of the house to startled 
consciousness. 


TT were three rooms along the 
front of the house on the first floor as 
shown in the plan. Stanislaw Poole who 
was a light sleeper, slipped on a bath robe 
and walked into his nephew Arthur's 
room through the connecting door. He 
found Arthur standing beside his bed in 
the dark, as though he had just risen. 
“Did you hear it?” asked the elder man 
in a low tone. “Wonder what it was?” 
They walked to the window and looked 
out. Across the graveled drive, which 
showed clear as day in the moonlight, 
was stretched the form of a man, motion- 


less, 


o'clock 


house. 


“It’s Greg!” gasped Arthur, clutching 
the window sill for support. 

“7,” Stanislaw Poole, after a 
moment of tense silence. “It’s Greg. Sure- 
ly -he has not been rash enough—” 

There was another pause. 

“Of course not,” repudiated Arthur, 
then. “There must have been burglars. 
We must get down there—” 

He turned at once and walked to the 
hall. At the same instant the door farther 
down the hall opened and Mary Allardyce 
slipped out. She came to- 
wards them hurriedly, like a 
frightened ghost in the in- 
tense gloom. 

“What is it?” she asked. 

“Better go back to your 
room, Mary,” counselled her 
guardian, in a voice that vai 
ly strove to be calm. “We are 
afraid that someone has been 
hurt. Arthur and I are going 
out to investigate. 

“Who is hurt?” 


said 


she asked. 


“It’s Greg,” answered Arthur. 

“You had better go back to your room,” 
advised Stanislaw Poole. “You will catch 
cold out here. 

“I’m quite all right,” said the girl. “I 
have a kimona on. And I—I don’t want to 
be alone.” 

“Just for a few minutes, Mary,” said 
Arthur. 

The two men, one on each side, escorted 
her back to her room. As they reached 
her door, the elder switched on the lights 
and the girl hastily disappeared. De- 
scending then to the ground floor, the men 
made their way to the front of the house. 

Stanislaw Poole examined the recum- 
bent form of his nephew. It required but 
a moment to satisfy him that Gregory was 
beyond all help. 

“He's dead,” he said in a low whisper, 
pointing to a wound in the forehead from 
which a flow of blood had stained the 
road. “Shot in the temple!” 

“God!” groaned Arthur. “Are you 
sure, uncle? How can it have happened! 
Why would a burglar shoot him in cold 
blood this way?” 

“It’s strange,” assented Poole grimly. 
“Come now. We must examine the 
grounds.” 

They hurriedly traversed the rather 
expansive grounds surrounding Braxton 
Hall. No traces of a hostile intruder were 
found. The road was empty as far as the 
eye could see. 

“All we can do is to ’phone for the cor- 
oner and the police,” said Poole, as they 
silently retraced their steps to the house. 

They walked slowly and heavily back 
into the house. Mary and Mrs. Sparling 
had descended to the library, where a 
grate fire had been built. Here Poole 
found them huddled together in fright- 
ened silence and in answer to the mute en- 
quiry in their eyes, he answered with a 
solemn shake of the head: 

“Greg, poor boy—is dead!” Then he 
added to Mrs. Sparling: “Arthur has gone 
back to question the servants. He’s pretty 
well wrought up and may—say something 
he shouldn’t. Would you go back and keep 
an eye on things?” 

When Mrs. Sparling had gone, Poole 
paced the library with quick, nervous 
strides, his arms clasped behind his back. 
\t intervals he shot a quick glance from 
under the grizzly pent- 
house of his brows at the 
white-faced girl. Suddenly 
he halted in front of her. 

“Mary, girl,” he said, 
“there are dark days ahead 
of us. The police will ran- 
sack everything and won't 
spare us in their efforts to 
turn up—something sensa- 
You must prepare 

for a trying or- 
deal. In the first place, we 
will all probably have to 
submit to a personal 
search.” 

“TI suppose so,” replied 
the girl, in the dull weary 
tone that bespeaks a mind 
saturated with uncertain- 
ty, fear and horror. 

Surprised at her lack of 
interest, he regarded her 
fixedly a moment. 


tional. 
yourself 








“I’m afraid you will catch cold Mary,” 
he said, solicitously. “See, let me wrap 
that gown about you more closely. You 
must have all your strength, you know—” 

“T am all right, Guardian,” she replied. 
“The room seems very warm to me.” 

“You’re right! It is warm—stifling. I 
guess I’m upset up over this dreadful 
thing that has come to us. I hardly know 
what I’m saying.” Poole resumed his 
nervous pacing of the room, not stopping 
until the girl returned to her room in 
company with Mrs. Sparling. The two 
men, uncle and nephew, then took up their 
station in the library in grim silence; to 
await the arrival of the representatives 
of the law. 

It was two o’clock when a couple of de- 
tectives arrived at Braxton Hall. They 
made a rapid investigation, examining the 
body and questioning the members of the 
household. 

“Can’t do anything much until day- 
light,” said one officer, as they stood over 
the body. “The coroner won’t get here for 
several hours yet. We have absolutely 
nothing to go on.” 

“The young fellow must have stumbled 
on burglars and they fired at him in mak- 
ing their getaway,” said the other. “Prob- 
ably shot from behind that clump of 
bushes there.” 

“The shot more likely was fired from 
one of these second-storey windows,” said 
the first officer. “I’m not at all convinced 
on this burglar theory the uncle and 
brother are putting forward.” 

“My own opinion,” he repeated “‘is that 
the shot came from one of those bedroom 
windows!” 

Daylight and the coroner arrived in due 
course; and shortly afterwards more de- 
tectives and droves of newspaper men, and 
finally, curious people who had no business 
there at all and had to be forcibly ejected. 
The grounds were gone over thoroughly 
for footprints, the house was searched 
top to bottom, the members of the house- 
hold were questioned and _ cross-ques- 
tioned. The detectives ransacked and 
delved and sent telegrams and convened 
and did everything that detectives, both in 
fiction and in real life, are supposed to do. 

Beyond the finding of the body not a 
single fact was turned up which seemed 
to have any bearing on the tragedy at 
all. The detectives were literally at their 
wit’s end. At the end of the first day it 
looked as though the murder would go 
down in police annals as, “The case with- 
out a clue.” 

The utter absence of evidence inclined 
the detective force to regard the burglar 
theory with more favor. Try as they 
would they had not been able to fasten a 
single incriminating fact or circumstance 
on any member of the household. 

It was decided to keep a night watch on 
the house and one of the junior detectives, 
O’Brien by name, was delegated. O’Brien 
took up his station in the library which 
occupied the north-west corner of the 
house and was particularly well suited for 
his purpose as it had French windows 
opening on to the lawn on both the north 
and west sides and, therefore, gave him 
ready means of egress. He patroled the 
grounds at regular intervals, returning 
after each round to the library. It was 
shortly after one o’clock that, passing 
along the west side of the house, O’Brien 
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imagined he heard a sound as of someone 
in the library. He quietly pursued his 
way until he had turned the north corner 
where he halted. The light from the 
north French window cut the darkness 
ahead of him. As he stood stock still a 
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shadow suddenly appeared on the plane of 
light and as suddenly disappeared again. 
The sharp ears of the detective heard a 
faint click from the west side of the house. 
Whoever had thus stealthily invaded the 
library apparently intended to make a 
surreptitious exit. 

A few minutes afterward O’Brien was 
furtively treading in the wake of a tall 
figure that plunged through the shrubbery 
with a certainty that betokened a know- 
ledge of the ground. The man ahead made 
his way to the fence that skirted the west 
side of the property, found a small gate 
and, opening it after fumbling noiselessly 
for the catch, stepped through into the 
field beyond in the centre of which was a 
large pond. The pond had been carefully 
dragged by the detective force the day 
before. Here he paused, drew some object 
from an inside pocket and swung his arm 
back for a vigorous throw which would 
have landed the object, whatever it was, 
in the centre of the pond. The detective 
suspecting the object of this midnight 
prowler, had followed as closely on his 
heels as caution permitted. Now he hurled 
himself forward and seized the man’s 
arm with such violence that they both 
tumbled forward perilously close to the 
edge of the water. From the struggle 
which ensued, O’Brien rose triumphant 
with his assailant’s wrists doubled one 
across the other. In a trice, the gyves 
clicked and the man was yanked to his 
feet securely handcuffed. 

O’Brien led his prisoner back to the 
library and in the light Stanislaw Poole 
stood revealed. O’Brien held in his hand 
the object which Poole had intended to 
consign to the friendly depths of the pond 
—a revolver. He examined it carefully 
and found that one chamber had been dis- 
charged. 

“Well, I guess the mystery is solved,” 
said the detective. There was an exultant 
note in his voice; for he, Terence 
O’Brien, tyro at criminal tracking, had 
found the culprit. “There is only one con- 
clusion to be drawn from this,” he added. 

“My young friend,” said Poole, with a 
smile that might almost be described as 
benignant, “vou are at liberty to draw any 
conclusions from this occurrence that you 
see fit.” 

“Guess it’s a clear enough case,” said 
O’Brien truculently. “You’ll drop that 
tone when Marsden gets at you.” 

Inspector Marsden, who was in charge 
of the investigation and had remained on 
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the premises for the night, came down on 
O’Brien’s summons, rubbing his eyes but 
decidedly wide awake. He heard his assist- 
ant’s story without manifesting any sur- 
prise. 

“Well, Mr. Poole,” he said, turning to 
the manacled proprietor of Braxton Hall, 
“What have you got to say to all this?” 

“Nothing,” replied Mr. Poole. 

“Come, come,” said 
must account for the 
revolver and for the 
fired.” 

“T have nothing to say.” 

There was both dignity and finality in 
the tones of Stanislaw Poole—no fear, no 
interest even in the matter. He crossed 
the room to his favorite chair and dropped 
into it. His face was a trifle pale, but this 
undoubtedly was due to the struggle with 
the burly O’Brien. The two detectives re- 
garded him from across the library table 
with very evident belligerency. 

It was in this position Mary Allardyce 
found them. She came silently into the 
room and stood on the threshold for a mo- 
ment while her eyes traveled from the 
figure of her guardian to the two detec- 
tives. Her face was very pale and deep 
shadows under her eyes told of much 
mental suffering. ““‘What has happened?” 
she asked in a low voice. 

“Mary, you must return to your room,” 
said Poole turning quickly in a futile 
effort to conceal the handcuffs. “I have 
some matters to talk over with these two 
gentlemen.” 

“T must know what has happened,” said 
the girl. “What—why 

“Mr. Poole has been caught in the act 
of chucking this into the pool,” said Mars- 
den, holding up the revolver before the 
girl’s startled gaze; and studying her 
closely the while. “A revolver—and with 
one empty chamber! He has refused to 
account for it.” 

“Then I shall!” cried the girl, coming a 
pace or two into the room. 

“Mary! Be careful!” exclaimed Poole, 
dropping his reserve like a mask and re- 
vealing a mingling of fear and entreaty. 
“You must not say a word!” 

“T can tell you where Mr. Poole got the 
revolver,” went on the girl in even tones. 
“T gave it to him.” 


Marsden. “You 
this 


been 


possession of 


shell that’s 


HERE was a silence of fully a min- 

ute’s duration. The two officers were 
visibly thrown off their attitude of smug 
certainty by the girl’s statement. 

“What do you mean?” demanded Mars- 
den, finally. 

“T gave him the revolver,” she replied, 
in the same quiet tone. “It was last night, 
shortly after you had arrived. Mr. Poole 
kept it— and he said he would find some 
means to get it out of the way.” 

“Now,” said Poole, with resignation, 
“vou must tell them all you know.” 

This the girl proceeded to do, telling a 
complete story of the events of the pre- 
ceding night as far as her own move- 
ments were concerned. After hearing 
from the two men of the accident—as it 
was at first believed to be—she had re- 
turned to her room and had changed into 
a warmer dressing gown. Then she had 
gone down to the library with Mrs. Spar- 
ling and had stayed there while her 
guardian and Arthur Poole searched the 

Continued on Page 70. 
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SYNOPSIS—Sir Horace Lazenby has been acquitted in court ona charge of trust muking. He de cides to take a holiday, 


to get away incognito for a long-needed rest. 


life story from the beginning, with the idea of justifying his operations in the 
tells starts with his home life in Garafraxa. He and his brothers run away 


stealing a passage in a grain boat, which results in the death of the 
New York, where he secures a position in the baggage department of a 


two brothe rs, ) / 
railroad controled by the famous John J. Van- 


This holiday he uses for the writing of an autobiography, telling his 
realms of high finance. 
from 


The story he 
home and cross Lake Erie by 
Young Lazenby makes his way to 
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dervoort. He is promoted to the position of private bodyguard to the millionaire railroader and ultimately becomes 


his secretary. 


One night Lazenby attends a party and leaves it somewhat stimulated by wine. 
waterfront and is seized and taken aboard an outbound vessel. 


He wanders along the 


The ship travels around the Horn to the British 


Columbia Pacific Coast, and on the way Lazenby has a fight, in which he knocks down the first mate who has 


abused him from the start. 


The fall kills the mate. 


friends of the mate, he is put ashore by the captain at Seattle. Here he 


Lazenby is acquitted of blame, 
becomes foreman in the employ of Johanna 


but, to protect him from the 
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Stard, a firm-minded woman successfully operating a ship chandlery business; and meets he daughter, Pamela Stard, 


“the flower of fifty ports.” 


PART IV. 
Smith’s Hotel, London, April 2nd. 


MAGINE, if you please, spending three 
years as the foreman of a Ship 
Chandlery, taking orders from a tall 

woman with black hair, sharp black eyes 
and a hook nose—and yet afraid to move 
hand or foot, to get away from the domin- 
of that militant widow! First it 
was fear of being arrested for the murder 
of Hoover, the mate of the Golden Queen, 
that tied me to the widow—then it was 
something else! What made it seem more 
humiliating, it was another woman, 
Pamela Stard, daughter of the widow. 
Johanna might have been a Joan of Arc, 
but one who would have defeated all in- 
trigues against her leadership. Pamela 
was a seemingly cold Catherine; in her- 
self a very flame to the spirit of a man, 
making him eager to challenge mountains, 
on her behalf, yet with her cool eyes and 
easy, erectness, dashing cold water on his 
courage, puncturing male vanity with a 
bar or two of musical laughter, breaking 
down the very foundations of confidence. 
For three years I was bound to two 
women and quarrelled with both of them 
bitterly. The death of Mistress Stard 
left me with the one other beautiful tor- 
menter; not one of these soft tormenters 
who take their modest fee of coaxing be- 
fore consenting to be won; but that rarer 
sort which does not admit that to be won 
is the great desideratum of a woman’s 
life; the kind that is not caught by mere 
pleasant words and more or less clumsy 
courtship, wooed with bonbons and 
courted at summer resorts or in the old 
parlors of hopeful parents. But the kind 
that is born free and stays free till a 
spirit just a little bolder than her own, 
snatches independence from her and in 
defeating her, gives her the triumphant 
knowledge of having been hard won and 
surely held. 

A brown figure, slim and loosely clad, 
staring moodily into the flickering waters 
of the bay from the end of our wharf; a 
lithe form dancing down the length of the 
warehouse with her great Airedale on the 
leash, pulling as though he would tear 
the small wrist from the slender arm; a 
grave figure with up-tilted chin, refusing 
an escort home in the rain—that was the 


ation 


second and more serious cause of my so- 
journ in the young coast city. Did I 
threaten to quit my post, Mistress Stard 
openly declared I should never cross her 
door again. Did I propose an excursio1 
in the captain’s boat on the harbor of a 
Sunday noon, the daughter would accept 
with mischievous delight and then, sitting 
in the bow while I held tiller and sheet 
rope, acted the high lady till I, chagrined, 
acted quite as unbending, and we ended 
with cool dignity between us. 

Then Johanna Stard fell ill, and, dying, 
she sent for me: 

“He gives me ten days,” she said terse- 
ly, and with a motion of the head toward 
the door which had just let the physician 


out. “That’s not a great deal of time is 
it?” 
“Not much,” I admitted. Johanna 


Stard preferred no polite trifling. 

“Funny,” she went on, as_ though 
chuckling to herself, “but that ten days 
looks like a long time to me—like ten 
years. I can feel each minute getting by 
me—like men in a street procession, or 
like so much money that you’ve got left 
in a bag maybe—and that y’re spending 
piece by piece. Hmph!” This with a 
sudden turn of her quick eyes, “And I’m 
spending several good minutes on you. 
I’ve just one thing to say to you.” 

wig ag 

“T want you and Pamela Stard to be 
married before the ten days are up.” 

I waited. 

“Hear me?” 

“Marriage?” I echoed. 

“T said: I want you and Pamela to be 
married before the ten days are up.” 

“M’am!” I exclaimed, “M’am J——_~” 

“Take y’re time,” she sneered. “Take 
y’re time, Ketch y’re your breath and 
then talk. Now then—what’s the matter. 
Don’t ye want to?” 

“Mrs. Stard——” 

But again she interrupted me. 

“If you say y’e don’t want to I’ll know 
y’ for a liar,” she said. “So I’ll save ye 
the trouble of denying it.” 

“What of Miss Pamela?” I objected. 

“I’m responsible for Miss Pamela.” 

“She won’t consent to any such pro- 
posal?” 

“She will.” 
ness. 


This with the utmost cool- 


“Yes M’am.” I admitted. “But am I 
just to be ordered this way and ordered 
that way? I think m’am, if you please, 
I’ll consider the matter—and reserve the 
liberty to choose for myself as to what 
my course in this matter shall be.” 

Her snapping black eyes were fast on 
my face as I spoke. 

“Trifling with truth,” she muttered. 
“Trifling with truth seems a bad business 
when ye’ve only as many days as I have. 
Listen man: You’d marry her if y’could. 
And ye’ can. I’m tryin’ to help ye to it— 
that’s all. All she wants, Laz’by, is mas- 
tering! Master her! She thinks you’re 
afeerd of her. Good girl for that, too! 
She’s like I was. The Ol’ Man was a 
first mate when I met him, sheepish as 
a cat, in front of a pretty girl. Twiddled 
his hat in his hand and made pawky 
speeches that some of the other men had 
taught him were the things women liked 
to hear. Somebody gave him a book of 
poetry and he thinking I would be want- 
ing poetry tried reading some of it to me 
on my father’s porch—back in New Eng- 
land that was. I listened to all I could 
of it and then I says to him: ‘John I got 
a suspicion.’ ‘Yes,’ s’s he. ‘You’re tryin’ 
t? woo me.’ ‘Oh Johanna,’ s’s he. ‘John,’ 
s’s I. ‘If you mean you want to marry 
me you ain’t got to work on my 
feelings—-you got to show some signs of 
being worth obeying.’ While I was talk- 
ing he stood up and began studying my 
face. Then he turned on his heel and 
went off. He came back at the end of a 
voyage, and t’ spite him I took up with 
a young captain in the fishing trade. One 
night, John came up, took me away from 
the young captain and trotted me to my 
father’s house—with me protesting all 
the time. ‘She’s promised to marry me,’ 
he says. ‘And I’m going to ask the 
preacher t’ be ready in the morning.’ 
‘Good,’ says my father, ‘rule her” And 
he did. Now you, Laz’by, be minded.” 

“Have you told her?” 

“I’ve told her she’s to marry you to- 
morrow at noon.” 

“Very well, m’am” I said, “I’ll make 
her mind.” 

“Good man,” croaked the sick woman, 
“A woman is like fire—you know the 
rest?—-Good servant. Bad master. Come 
at noon.” 








At noon the next day, Pamela Stard 
and I were married at the bedside of 
Johanna Stard. Nine days Pamela re- 
mained beside her mother, nursing her, 
while I prepared the warehouse for the 
sale which the owner had ordered. On the 
tenth day, in the morning, Johanna Stard 
walked as calmly out of life—I write 
figuratively—as she had walked through 
it. What religion she had I don’t know, un- 
less it was the religion of plain courage. 
A bank messenger brought me the moneys 
from the sale of the warehouse, while I 
stood at the bedside. I was busy with 
papers for an hour. When I was free 
again Pamela Lazenby, that had been 
Pamela Stard, was gone. She left a note 
on the window ledge where I found it after 
the funeral. “You married me,” she wrote, 
“because a woman told you to. You area 
mere sailor. Send me half the money that 
comes to you and me from the estate, care 
of the Bank of Montreal in Montreal. 
Keep the rest.” And it was signed “P. 
Stard” in a fierce little handwriting. 

Searching the town was of no avail. 
To make too much inquiry was to draw 
unnecessary attention to the situation. 
I sent all of the money to the address she 
had given me, except what was due me 
as wages. Then I followed it eastward, to 
Montreal. In Montreal I found, by one 
means and another, 
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its Toronto branch. 
So I reached Toronto. 


II. 


[* detective stories 
men usually have 
all the means and all 
the time in the world 
to follow clues or 
rescue heroines, or 
shoot the people who 
wear the Persian 
lamb moustaches. It 
is one of the disad- 
vantages of real life 
that one has to be 
governed by such 
commonplace neces- 
sities as three meals 
a day, a boarding 
house and a place to 
work. I had made a 
circuit from Gara- 
fraxa to New York, 
round the Horn to 
Seattle, and Seattle 
to Toronto, and I had 
now very little money 
in hand. Muddy 
York was not a 
thriving metropolis. 
Horse cars were still 
a thought unborn, a 
vision too visionary. 
The City Hall was 
the same unpretenti- 
ous building to which 
Mr. J. Ross Robert- 
son has had occasion 
to refer in his collec- 
tions of data about 
old Muddy York. 
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Yonge street was about as big as the 
main street of Cobourg now is. Govern- 
ment House had not, at that time been 
converted into a great freight terminal. 
The C.P.R. and the Grand Trunk stopped 
short at the old green wooden railway 
shed which now serves the city of To- 
ronto as a fruit market at the foot of 
Yonge street. The shore line of the pres- 
ent bay was much nearer Front street. 

I had crossed the continent and re- 
turned to the country on which I had once 
turned my back, purely and simply be- 
cause I wanted to have a conversation 
with a woman who was supposed to be my 
wife. But I couldn’t afford to post myself 
in front of the Bank of Montreal building 
on Front street all day long, so I became 
a clerk in a grocery shop on King street 
opposite the market. My hours were 
seven a.m. to 7 p.m.—or later. I slept 
under the counter in the approved Old 
Country method, described by Mr. 
Charles Dickens. On Sundays and holi- 
days I made discreet enquiries as to the 
personnel of the Bank of Montreal’s To- 
ronto staff. Finally discovering the man 
ager I stated my case to him. I wanted 
the address of Miss Pamela Stard or Mrs. 
Horace Lazenby—either one would do. 
He sniffed. Surveyed me and dismissed 
my application as preposterous. I left his 
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house—which was then on lower Simcoe 
street, greatly chagrined. 

The city of Toronto was in those days 
something of a metropolis—much greate: 
than it now is. It was, when I first ar- 
rived, the westerly terminus of railways 
in Canada. It was not sufficiently con- 
nected with New York or other great cen- 
tres to suffer in contrast with their glory. 
It had all the advantage of being a rail 
head distributing point for all Western 
Ontario, and it was not, as it now is, a 
series of little communities. 
great big town in which most people 
knew most other people. There was no 
doubt about who was and who was not in 
“society.” A few arrogant and peppery 
old family gentlemen bossed the affairs of 
the place and put a timid hand into politi- 
cal matters now and again. 

John Goss was the name of the grocer 
to whom I was clerk. There will never be 
a grocery in Toronto like that one again, 
for Canada will never return to the state 
in which it then was. The railways then 
did not lace Ontario back and forth with 
their rights of way. There were not the 
numberless freight and passenger trains 
pulling in and out of the shabby old depot, 
and those parts of Ontario which now 
boast many a thriving town and prosper- 
ous village, had in those days to depend 
upon Toronto for 
their supplies of cer- 
tain staple goods. 
The market place in 
Toronto was a real 
market place then. 
Farmers came to sell 
their goods and to 
buy supplies, all the 
way from the south- 
ern shores of Geor- 
gian Bay. I can re- 
member to this day 
being called upon to 
make up an order for 


It was one 


a Scotchman from 
Southampton. How 
long it had taken 
him to drive to the 


citv I cannot now re- 
eall. All along the 
road, however, were 
the houses of friends 
relatives with 
whom he put up his 
horses night, 
and where they gave 
him the spare feather 
bed to sleep on. This 
particular man had a 
great wart on the 
back of one of his 
hands and I remem- 
ber him, because 
when first I saw him, 
he was telling a 
group of farmers’ 
children who were 
playing on King 
street while the 
farmers’ transacted 
their business inside, 
that the deformity 
was a certain famous 
hill in the Crimea; 
\ with the fingers of 
the other hand he 
represented the 


or 


over 
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forces of England charging up this gro- 
tesque hill—and capturing it. He was a 
‘rimean veteran. 

Here in the grocery business in To- 
onto was a strange example of bad com- 
petition. There were many groceries like 
John Goss’s shop. They clustered about 
the market place where now there are seed 
hops and possibly one or two old grocery 
tands left, like the proverbial flies about 
the proverbial honey jar. Every farmer 
vho arrived at the market was bound to 
buy a considerable quantity of merchan- 
lise, probably a year’s supply or half a 
year’s at least. To meet his requirements 
between this and his next visit to market, 
there would be nothing but the pedlar with 
his necessarily limited stock, and a small 
shop situated at some nearby village, but 
arrying only a limited range of goods. 
Dry goods, boots, groceries, hardware 
and whiskey, were the staples in these 
grocery shops. Whiskey was the worst. 
Whiskey was the means of competition be- 
ween one grocer and another. 

Take for example my old Crimean 
eteral It was a long time before he 

sught goods at the Goss store imply be 
‘ould get no grog there. It was 
his custom to drive his team to the White 
Cock Emporium on King street, where 


the jaded team would draw up with a 


rk, while the master inquired of one of 
the mporium’ clerks, how prices 
eemed to be at the: ket and what was 
he wene nem »f the world. There’d be 
' Geo Brown maybe and some 
the t Libe Ol Tory conventior 

I< ronte cle - had to be as well i 
ywmed of one de as another—and then 
Crimean would outline his chief needs 
he Emporium, bidding the clerk have 
hem ready before market was over. Once 
the road yy: team would strair 
he nd this time disappear into 
vd of rig ound about the market. 

re, all day, the veteran would barte) 
merchandise and } tories with the 
the farmers Men from one end of the 


ovince would be gossiping with men 


the farther side. One would over- 

in an hour talk of all the counties, 

ive the countic nearest Ottawa and 
Montreal. But toward night the Crimean, 


nd several others, would leave the wagon 


i! d ambie ove to the stores where, be- 


hind the high-heaped sugar barrels or en 
of drawing molasses up in 


tne pretence o 
, 
| 


the loft behir a the store proper, whiskey 


ind rum were handed out. By nightfall 
Crimean would be telling his stories 

er and over again, as fast as he could 
rain a new audience and, if the audience 
Wal low in changing, he told the same 
ries over agaln, cor fusing the details 


" he hours passed, until by midnight, 
when he crawled over to his wagon, he 
was scarcely able to take the horses out 

the harness and lead them where they 


hould have been hours before, in the 
stables of the old Black Horse tavern. 
The whiskey went free to the farmers. 


It was the difference between one store- 
keeper’s whiskey and another’s, or the 
difference in the amount ladled out to th 
istomer, that |] 
one shop or the other. Only the sober 
farmers came to the shop of John Gos 
Having no distillery bills to pay, he could 
afford to sell his goods just a mite cheaper 


ed the farmers to choose 


than the other men. Instead of bribing a 
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customer with fire-water, he was as likely 
as not to throw in a few pretty ribbons to 
be taken home for the customer’s wife or 
his growing daughter. Many a belle of 
the Ontario Backwoods has been decked 
out in the innocent little bits of gaudiness 
that were given her father at Toronto 
market, “just for good measure.” 

The whiskey trade injured not only 
the farmers, but it hurt our trade at the 
Goss store, which, to be candid, was a 
much more practical consideration with 
us. It was not through any great scruple 
against whiskey that I argued against 
giving in to the custom, when John Goss, 
almost in despair, thought he must aban- 
don his honest principles, or lose his trade. 
Customers were dropping away one by 
one, for the whiskey shops were the ones 
where the loudest stories were told and 
the greatest degree of “sociability” was 
reached. Even temperate farmers were 
drawn to these other shops—nothing less 
than blind pigs—in order to be in jolly 
company. 

One late autumn night the Crimear 
from Southampton started out along King 
street past the Cathedral, with his load 
of merchandise for home. In the box he 
had a large sack of oatmeal, several pairs 
of boots, a bolt of grey flannel, and 
heavy stone jug of whiskey. Other thing 
as well there were, of course, but the 
whiskey was important. Beside the 
whiskey, in a little new shiney milking 
pail that he was taking home for one of 
his little girls | y 
hac 


iad the balance of the money which he had 


to play at milking with, he 


made on his transactior There was littl 
faith in paper money in those times, and 
the farme preferred a hea. y bul ket f 

of silver coins to anything else its equiva 


lent in v: 





lue. Opposite St. James, where 


y 


I was walking, plar 1 
egard to Pamela Stard that was, Pame 


Lazenby that was by law and duty—I 
saw the Crimean hoist the great ig to 
his shoulder as though it had weighed no 
more than a cup, and drink from it witl 
careless gusto. He waved me an unsteady 
good-night and cried, “G’arn!” to the 
team. 

Next day, when I hae rorgotte! all 
about the Crimean, I had word of some 


thing that set my heart running faste) 
than its wont. Five women came to ma 

ket from the Dundas road, and they were 
all tall. dark, aquiline women, with black 
hair and eyes. They came to the Goss 
shop because it was the safe shop for wo 
men buyers. I took the order and as I 
held the pad in my 


whom the evoods should be 


hand, asked to 

ch irged 
though, of course, our customers would 
pay cash before the day was out. The 
eldest woman said: “To Pamela Curzon, 
Tenth Lire. Toronto towr ship.” 

“M’am!” [ stammered. 

“Well?” she retorted, with the same 
chall 
marked Johanna Stard, mother of my 
Pamela. 

“T beg pardon, m’am,” I said, deter- 
mined to hold my tongue for the moment 
at least, “Did you say Shaker flannel or 
Canton flannel?” 

“Shaker.”’ she retorted. 

I finished the order as slowly as I could 
When I had finished and all but one of the 
women in the party had gone out in the 


° } . 
direct ? ot the market, I ventured to 


enge in her voice that had once 


offer that one of the party a handful of 
newly received apricots. Then, as she 
said, “Thank ye,” and was about to Icave 
the shop, nibbling the apricots delicately, 
under the edge of her raised veil, I spoke 
the name that was in my mind. 

“How?” I began, “How is Miss Pamela 
from the States keeping?” 

The woman turned in surprise. 

“Miss who?” she said. 

“Miss Pamela Stard from Seattle,” I 
repeated. 

She looked from me to her companions 
and from them back to me again. She 
was confused and uneasy. “Why,” she 
said finally, “1 She suddenly laughed, 
“There’s no Miss Pamela. She’s married. 
She married a Mr. Lazenby—who was a 
good for nothing.” 

“Oh,” said I. 

“But she don’t seem very happy,” went 
on the garrulous one. “She’s sort of 
peek-ed and goes mooning a lot, and when 
anybody asks after her feelings she’s that 
quick with her tongue— There never was 

about that family. 
Johanna Stard’s father used to say, ‘A 
clever tongue’s a deceiving tongue.’ 
Pamela is like her mother and her mother 


’ 


cievel 


ar ythi gz 


ike her grandfather.” 

‘Then Mis’ Curzon of the Tenth line 
the woman that gave the order just now, 
was a sister of Mis’ Johanna Stard?” 

OF Pamela’s aunt. Pamela was 
I was content enough to let the conver- 

on end with that, for I was already 
ginning to formulate a plan of action. 
But the young woman now turned inter- 


“How did you know Pamela was with 


“Why,” I returned “To well, to be 
vith you I—I had heard about he 


from a friend of mine in Seattle.’’ 
‘A righ mart ’ quoth the woman, 
el t ‘T) no wasters would 
have n pl ( her company.” 


ike her husband,” I said. 


\ye—like her husband.” 

But we—we thrifty mer I played 
the hypocrite for the moment, “We never 
can get the fine women to look at us. It’s 
always the vagabonds that gets the fine 


women in romance. 
“THimph!” retorted the other, “Mebbe.” 


a ne was gone. 


II]. 


7 Rs Crimean blocked the door as 

Pamela Stard’s relative left it, to find 
the other women of her party who were by 
this time, I suppose, selling their butter 
and fowl in the market. The veteran was 
hatless and coatless and there was dried 
blood on his face. He was sober as a 


udge 

“Where’s John Goss?” he bellowed. 

“He’s away,” I said. “He’s away to 
Montreal with Mr. Bloor, buying.” 

The man glared at me for a moment or 
two, then drew the back of his hand across 
his forehead as though to wipe away some 
cloud that lay between him and reality. 

“I be’n robbed,” he said, presently, “I 
b’en robbed of every farthing that I had 
in the tin bucket—and all the goods I 
bought while I was here to market. Now 
I want credit for more.” 


Conti red on Paae 64, 
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The cream of the world’s magazine literature. A series of Biographical, Scien- 
tific, Literary and Descriptive articles which will keep you posted on all that 1s 
new, all that is important and worth while to thinking men of the world to-day. 


The Root of German Animosity 


Why the T ufone Kin pure has Aime d at Britain's Dou nfall. 


War, the British Empire and Ameri- 

ca,” in The Forum, George Louis Beer 
gives an extremely clear and convincing 
review of the reasons behind Germany’s 
antagonism toward Britain. He says, in 
part: 

“The antagonism of Germany to Eng- 
land is of comparatively recent date, but 
it has grown so steadily in volume and 
intensity since the accession of the present 
Kaiser that it rapidly became a funda- 
mental political fact. Shortly after the 
Agadir incident of 1911, when a general 
European war was avoided by the nar- 
rowest of margins, Georges Bourdon in- 
terviewed on behalf of the Paris Figaro 
a number of Germany’s most influential 
statesmen, publicists, and captains of in- 
dustry with the purpose of establishing 
Franco-German relations upon a more 
satisfactory basis. Practically all these 
men gave him assurances of the kindli- 
est feelings towards France, but almost 
as invariably they designated England as 
the foe. What the grievance was for 
which England was to be called to ac- 
count was by no one explicitly formulated, 
and has always been somewhat of a mys- 
tery. 

“The bald economic facts do not ex- 
plain this German hostility, for the econo- 
mic pressure, to which reference is so 
often made, is a myth. It is generally 
asserted that Germany is over-populated ; 
but, if such were the case, it would mani- 
fest itself in two ways, by unemployment, 
with its accompanying economic distress, 
and by emigration. It is, however, a well- 
established fact beyond the possibility of 
contradiction, that Germany is excep- 
tionally prosperous. Its foreign trade 
has been expanding rapidly, its industry 
and agriculture are on a firm basis, and 
the standard of life of its working-class 
has been markedly raised. This very 
prosperity had already some twenty 
years back virtually put a stop to emi- 
gration and has recently induced a move- 
ment in the opposite direction, which far 
more than counterbalances the twenty-odd 
thousand Germans who annually leave the 
Fatherland. This annual immigration is 


[: the course of an article on “The 


computed to be from fifty to one hundred 
thousand. In addition to this ever-in- 
creasing number of aliens permanently 
domiciled in Germany, there have to be 
imported temporarily every year, mainly 
during the harvest season, nearly a mil- 
lion laborers from the adjacent countries. 

“Thus the existing economic status is 
eminently satisfactory. But the German 
statesmen, and especially the economists, 
look ahead to the time, which they claim 
is not far distant, when the rapidly in- 
cerasing population, no longer able to 
earn an adequate living within Germany’s 
limited confines, will overflow and emi- 
gration will once more set in to ease the 
inevitably ensuing economic distress. 
Judging by past experiences, it is realized 
that these emigrants will lose their Ger- 
man nationality and become merged in 
the civilization of the countries where 
they settle. In the eyes of German na- 
tionalists, imbued with a firm belief in 
the preeminent excellence of their civiliz- 
ation, this in itself would be a grave cal- 





William o’ the Wisp. 
ternard Partridge, in Punch 


amity, which in addition would be fur- 
ther aggravated by the fact that these 
emigrants would also help to build up 
the resources of rival political, economic, 
and cultural aggregates. 

“This widely accepted forecast was 
based upon the hypothesis that Germany’s 
population would continue to increase at 
a constant rate. But the recent marked 
decline in the birth-rate, in combination 
with a less rapidly falling death-rate, has 
to a great extent shattered the founda- 
tions of this prediction. Although the 
assertion that Germany’s population 
would soon become stationary is perhaps 
unwarranted, this new factor would cer- 
tainly under normal circumstances have 
considerably postponed the day when emi- 
gration would again have become a not- 
able circumstance. But German opinion 
and policy have not as yet readjusted 
themselves to this new phenomenon. 
When the German tried to picture to 
himself the political world of the end of 
this century, he saw three Empires—the 
American, the British, and the Russian 

standing forth as the only first-class 
Powers, while Germany, even though ab- 
solutely more prosperous and powerful 
than ever, was occupying a relatively in- 
significant place in the world. To the 
ardent patriot, firmly convinced that his 
country had a great civilizing mission to 
perform, this prospect of relative retro- 
gression was distressing, and hence arose 
the insistent demand for colonies. 

“In response to this demand, large over- 
sea territories were brought under the 
German flag. Although, at the outbreak 
of the war, the area of these colonies was 
approximately six times that of Germany 
itself, they have been a burden rather 
than an advantage. Only about twenty 
thousand Germans have been induced to 
settle within them. In the main, this is 
due to the fact that Germany herself is 
so prosperous that emigration has been 
checked, but in addition the German has 
not the qualities of the colonial pioneer. 
The adventurous spirit and self-reliant 
individualism essential in the foundation 
of new communities are lacking; and the 
rare German emigrant of to-day prefers 
to settle in some already well-developed 
country, or in the British colonies, where 
he is not hampered by bureaucratic 
methods and the spirit of militarism. It 
is now contended that this comparative 
failure of Germany as a colonizing Power 
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is due to the poor quality of the lands 
which this late-comer in the field has been 
able to secure. But no one could have 
been more enthusiastic about the economic 
possibilities of Germany’s African pos- 
sessions than was Dr. Dernburg when he 
was Colonial Minister. His sanguine, 
and perhaps exaggerated, estimate of 
their potential value is in general con- 
firmed by so eminent an authority as Sir 
Harry Johnston, according to whom, these 
German colonies are capable of produc- 
ing vast quantities of raw materials and 
exotic foodstuffs, and of furnishing homes 
for a comparatively numerous white pop- 
ulation. Because Canada and Australia 
are now prosperous countries, we are 
prone to forget that once they were wil- 
dernesses. Seventy years ago, Hong- 
kong, now one of the chief ports of the 
world, was a barren islet! Man’s labor 
alone can perform the miracle. If Ger- 
many’s colonial empire has been a com- 
parative failure, the cause is by no means 
necessarily the nature of the soil and the 
character of the climate. English colon- 
ization has been predominantly the result 
of private initiative and hence it has 
taken such firm root. The German colon- 
ial development is largely artificial in that 
it has been primarily a governmental en- 
terprise, and the meagre results obtained 
are to no adequate degree commensurate 
with the public funds so lavishly devoted 
to these purposes. 

“These vital facts are, however, largely 
ignored. Disappointment at the lack of 
success in their colonial ventures has un- 
fortunately convinced the Germans that 
they have been grievously ill-treated by 
fate, and that it is essential for them to 
acquire other portions of the globe which 
either are fenced off by the Monroe Doc- 
trine and by the “open-door” policy to- 
wards China, or have been appropriated 
by the maritime Powers during their 
colonial activities of the preceding four 
centuries. This feeling they have trans- 
lated into a grievance against England, 
because as the centre of a large empire 
embracing one-fifth of the world’s area 
and having extensive commercial interests 
in the other four parts, she constitutes 
the supreme obstacle in Germany’s path 
towards world-empire. The intense de- 
sire to found such an empire does not 
spring solely from economic motives. In 
addition, Germans feel a mission to im- 
press their Kultur upon the world and, 
when this purpose is blocked by England, 
whose civilization is regarded as distinctly 
inferior, the present political distribution 
of the surface of the globe appears to 
them to be decidedly immoral. As a re- 
sult, Germany nourished a feeling of deep 
animosity towards England, for it was 
only through the downfall of the British 
Empire that these far-reaching ambitions 
could be realized.” 

Mr. Beer then proceeds to explain how 
the British fear of Germany’s naval am- 
bitions grew into animosity, scouting the 
insistent German claim that it was com- 
mercial jealousy that brought Britain into 
the war. He says: 

“The inevitable result thereof was in- 
ereased tension between the two coun- 
tries. England’s firm determination to 
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maintain her naval superiority, which was 
based upon the inexorable law of self- 
preservation, exasperated the already ex- 
isting animosity in Germany, and led to a 
morbid feeling akin to the paranoiac de- 
lusion of persecution among individuals. 
In England also, the German naval men- 
ace produced a keen sense of unrest and 
irritation which was aggravated by the 
tortuous and unstable character of Ger- 
man diplomacy. The mass of anti-Eng- 
lish literature of a warlike tone published 
in Germany and the historical traditions 
and military spirit of the Prussian gov- 
erning class also produced some impres- 
sion. On the strength of the principle 
abeunt studia in mores, for the nature of 
man’s intellectual interests determines 
his conduct, the feeling of lack of security 
in England was warranted. The outcome 
has fully justified those prescient publi- 
cists whose warnings were at the time 
held up to ridicule by what has been some- 
what maliciously, though not inaptly, 
called ‘The Potsdam Party’ of England. 

“England’s feeling of irritation towards 
Germany was predominantly the result of 
this naval menace. Only to a very minor 
and to an almost negligible extent did it 
spring from comemrcial rivalry. The 
dramatic terminology of neo-mercan- 
tilism—invasion, capture and loss of 
markets, commercial supremacy—does 
not as a rule convey an accurate picture 
of the present economic process. It tends 
to give the impression that the foreign 
trade of the world is a fixed quantity for 
which the commercial nations are fighting 
as dogs for a bone. In point of fact, how- 
ever, the trade of the world has an infinite 
capacity for expansion, and one nation’s 
commercial prosperity does not mean its 
competitor’s decline. In certain circles in 
England there was naturally at one time 
a good deal of annoyance at the system- 
atic manner in which British goods were 
penalized and excluded by Germany’s pro- 
tective tariff. German competition was 
also felt in British and in neutral mar- 
kets. Ten years ago there was consider- 
able anxiety in England on this score, and 


the facts then apparently justified the 
doleful future that the tariff reformers 
predicted, unless there were erected the 
same protective barriers behind which 
her competitors were thriving. Since 
then, however, conditions have to a great 
extent altered. The last decade has been 
marked by exceptional prosperity and by 
an extraordinary expansion in England’s 
foreign commerce. In the ten years from 
1904 to 1913, the aggregate foreign trade 
of the United Kingdom has risen from 
£922,054,000 to £1,404,151,000, an increase 
of over 52 per cent. But, what is even 
more significant, the exports of manufac- 
tures and produce of the United King- 
dom have increased proportionately even 
more rapidly. In 1904, they were £300,- 
711,000; in 1913, £525,461,000—an in- 
crease of £224,751,000 or 75 per cent. 

“Thus, while the diplomatic tension was 
growing ever more acute, the anxiety 
caused in England by German commer- 
cial competition was becoming less and 
less marked. The movement in favor of 
protection received a powerful setback 
and laissez faire doctrines in international 
trade, if not in domestic problems, re- 
tained their undisputed sway in the coun- 
cils of the Liberal party. As the British 
statesmen who have been in control of 
affairs for the past nine years regard as 
anathema all governmental interference 
with international economic rivalry, it can 
be readily imagined how they would view 
the suggestion to engage in war to dim- 
inish commercial competition. Under ex- 
isting conditions, no sane man would for 
a moment entertain such a project, be- 
cause no resulting benefits could to any 
appreciable extent counterbalance the di- 
rect and immediate losses. There is only 
a faint analogy between the present state 
of affairs and that which led to the com- 
mercial wars of the past. Nowadays, 
commercial rivalry with its elaborate ma- 
chinery of international credit and co- 
operation is no bar to friendship. Keen 
competition has not to any extent affected 
the cordiality of the feelings between the 
United States and England.” 


The High Cost of Golfing 


By Jerome D. Travers in the American Magazine. 


HAT does it cost to play golf? In 
\) \ the way of extremes, anything you 
want. You can enter, only you 
probably can’t, the most exclusive club in 
the country for an initiation fee of $5,000. 
Or you can take up the game on a public 
course where the fee is nothing, or per- 
haps one dollar, and where no dues are 
required. 

Around the New York and Chicago 
districts, where over 180 clubs are repre- 
sented, the average dues are $90 a year, 
with the average initiation fee at $100. 
But a fair average over the entire golfing 
realm would be considerably less, say 
about one-half. 

We will say, then, that Jones takes up 
golf, enters a club, pays a $50 initiation 
fee, $50 annual dues, buys the needed 


seven clubs and plays twice a week, 
Saturdays and Sundays, for eight months 

f the year. Being an average citizen he 
will need the seven clubs for the average 
player—driver, brassie, cleek, mid-iron, 
mashie, niblick and putter. These seven 
clubs at $2.50 each will cost him $17.50. 
A great many golfers carry less, but a 
great many also carry more, adding a 
spoon and a jigger to the above list. So 
seven is a fair average. 

If he plays twice a week for eight 
months he will travel the course about 
64 times, which will require on an aver- 
age about three dozen golf balls, or one to 
every 36 holes. (Please remember than in 
all this we are taking up the average 
case.) So Jones must pay at least $20 for 
the number of balls he uses. His car fare 
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will be at least $20; around the larger 
cities it will be much more and around the 
smaller cities less, but this is the Average 
City. And to this must be added a caddie 
charge of 40 cents a round, or about $25 
for the season. 

So at the end of the first year Mr. 
William Jones, average citizen and aver- 
age golfer, playing in the average town, 
can figure up his expenses as follows: 


Initiation fee ......... $50.00 
Annual dues .......... 50.00 
Se rere es 20.00 
oS aE See ee eee 17.50 
ae ee 20.00 
errr er 25.00 
ED Saweccnewawsceoes $182.50 


This doesn’t include money paid to 
the golf professional for instruction at 
one dollar an hour; golf toggery in the 
way of shoes, cap and other details, nor 
does it include any part or parcel of ex- 
penditures around the Nineteenth Hole. 
It is merely a list of the necessary charges. 
After the first year the initiation fee is 
removed and the cost of clubs is reduced, 
bringing the actual cost down to an aver- 
age of $120 a year, or about two dollars 
for each round played through a season 
of eight months. There will be thousands 
who will spend three or four times this 
amount; and there will be other thousands 
who will spend less. But for a general 
average these figures will not be very far 
away. 


HIGH INTO THE MILLIONS. 


The average cost of $120 doesn’t seem 
very large. It isn’t, when considered 
alone. But when this cost is multiplied 
by all those playing golf in the United 
States, it is then that one suddenly wakes 
to the enormous amount of money spent 
upon the game—far more than is spent 
upon any other sport in the nation. 

This may sound like a joke to a good 
many. More money spent on golf than 
upon baseball, with all these high-priced 
players and all these big stadiums? Yes, 
a good bit more. And we believe we can 
show it to the satisfaction of all. 

So far as the listed number of organiza- 
tions is concerned, there are 1,300 golf 
clubs now in the United States. There 
are many others not listed in this report, 
and there are certainly a great many more 
being constructed, for each season finds a 
large number of additions. These 1,300 
clubs have a playing, or rather an active 
playing, list of 350,000 members. There 
is no way of telling just how many dabble 
at golf occasionally, but there are cer- 
tainly several hundred thousand more. 
Some expert statisticians have figured 
that at least a million people are playing 
golf now in the United States; but this 
seems to be a trifle high. As an estimate 
350,000 active players isn’t far wrong, for 
each club will average 250. Many clubs 
run up to 800 and 1,000 members, and 
few fall below 200, so 250 to the club is 
certainly a low estimate. 

Figured then on the basis of 350,000 
active golfers at-the average cost sum- 
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med up of $120 a year, the total amount 
spent on golf each season runs up to 
$42,000,000, and this exclusive of the 
$17,500,000 paid in for initiation fees! 
This seems to be an incredible amount 
of money to be paid out for one sport, 








Watch Your Step. 
—Rogers, in New York Herald 


one among many others, but if anything 
we have underestimated the average cost, 
as the average golfer will understand and 
bear us out. And if to this is added the 
amount paid for shoes, golf toggery, and 
the purchased buoyancy of the Nine- 
teenth Hole, the sum total easily exceeds 
$50,000,000 each year. 

Of this amount the largest individual 
item is in dues, which amount to some- 
thing like $17,500,000 annually. 


WHERE IT GOES. 


Where does all this money go? That 
part, too, is easily enough answered. 
With 1,300 clubs listed, each club will 
average 100 acres. Very few are under 
this and a great many have much more 
space. This means at least 130,000 acres 
devoted to the art of losing golf balls. 

These 130,000 acres are with few excep- 
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tions close to some town or large city and 
are all the centre of popular residence 
neighborhoods. The moment a section of 
land is staked off for a golf course, ad- 
joining lots all take on greatly increased 
value. For the 100 acres necessary for 
the golf club, of course, widely different 
prices are charged, but it is safe to say 
that the average acre on a golf course is 
worth $600. This means a matter of 
$78,000,000 worth of real estate tied up in 
golf, and another $20,000,000 tied up in 
clubhouses. 

The purchase of golf territory and the 
enormous amounts of money required to 
fix up and keep a course in repair take 
most of the annual fund spent upon the 
game. For example, two good courses 
in the east are Nassau and Englewood. 
The land on one cost $175,000 and on the 
other $165,000. Add to this the $50,000 
or $60,000 necessary to lay out and build 
up a course, and then follow the $10,000 
a year needed to keep the fairway and 
putting greens in good condition for play, 
and it is easy enough to see where the 
money goes. Many millions are spent 
each year in the upkeep of the 1,300 
courses. 

Ten years ago in the United States golf 
was only getting a good start. And, yet 
here to-day we have $100,000,000 invested 
in the game through real estate, club- 
houses and general improvements; we 
are spending as a nation $50,000,000 a 
year upon its pursuit; we are furnishing 
pleasure to over 350,000 players, and em- 
ployment, including men and boys, to 
over 300,000 people. 

In addition to that we have given up 
130,000 acres of our most valuable soil 
to this game, which has grown with such 
amazing rapidity that it has been hard 
to keep pace in the way of course building, 
as any number of clubs have already 
passed their limits and have waiting lists 
of formidable sizes on hand. And yet, 
in the face of all this, there are those who 
are inclined to doubt the wonderful grip 
this game has upon the nation, a nation 
that within the next ten years will double 
its golfing contingent and will spend close 
to $100,000,000 a year in keeping up the 
game. It takes something of a game, 
something beyond a mere fad, to reach 
such proportions. In fact it takes golf. 


Story of Ypres 


By Will Irwin in the New York Tribune. 


Battle of Ypres, and it is only now 

that we are able to learn what an 
amazing engagement that was, amazing 
in its conduct by General Sir John French, 
and amazing in its result. Up to the time 
when Mr. Will Irwin, an American, gave 
his story to the world, through the media 
of the New York Tribune and the London 
Daily Mail, Sir John French’s cold and 
impassive and colorless account was all 
that was made public. This was of ne- 
cessity, inasmuch as Mr. Will Irwin’s 


S: months have passed since the 


“noble epic”—we quote the Datly Mail— 
shows how wholly Ypres reflected the 
genius, the supreme daring and the 
finesse of Sir John himself. 

Mr. Irwin, the author of this glowing 
and full account of the battle, is an 
American magazine writer of note. The 
London press acclaims him as a special 
correspondent in excelsis, “worthy to 
rank with Stevens and Forbes.” That 
dean among literary men, the Rev. Sir 
William Robertson Nicoll, editor of the 
British Weekly, declares that “No mes- 


















sage from any correspondent during the 
war has surpassed in merit and interest” 
Mr. Irwin’s story, which is, he adds, “in 
every sense of the word an amazing per- 
formance.” We quote from his descrip- 
¥ 

‘Then came the 31st (of October)—the 
crucial day for England. The attacks had 
heen growing stronger; across the lines 
the British heard the Germans singing as 
though working themselves up, German 
fashion, to a berserk courage; captured 
orders showed that the Kaiser had com- 
manded a great assault which should 

lear the way to Calais and to Paris. 

“Before the sun was high on that morn- 
ing of the 31st, a British aviator volplaned 
down to his own line with a wing damaged 
hy shrapnel. He dropped from his seat 
pale and shaken. ‘A close call?’ they 
asked. ‘It isn’t that!’ he said, ‘it’s what 
I’ve seen three cor ps, I tell you against 
our First!’ So he jerked out his story. 
He had seen the roads and ridges like ant- 
hills and ant-runs with men; he had seen 
new batteries going into position; he had 
seen, far away, the crawling gray ser- 
pents which were still more German regi- 
ments going to their slaughter. ‘And 
we’re so thin from up there,’ he said, ‘and 
they’re so many!’ Hard on this came hur- 
ried news to headquarters from the front. 
The German artillery and a massed attack 
of German infantry had broken the First 
Division of the First Corps near Ypres; 
the Division was going back; the French 
support was going back. ‘We must have 
re-enforcements,’ said the message. ‘I 
can give you my two sentries and my 
Headquarters Staff,’ replied French. Dis- 
aster after disaster followed. The Royal 
Seots Fusiliers, remaining too long in a 
hot place, were for their very valor cut off. 
The Germans had found new artillery po- 
sitions, had shelled General Douglas 
‘Haig’s headquarters. A shell had burst in 
the house. Haig was outside at the time; 
but nearly every staff officer of the First 
Corps was killed or wounded. The army 
up there was almost headless—was fight- 
ing as individuals on primitive fighting- 
instinct. 

“A day’s march away from Ypres is the 
ford where, two thousand years ago, 
Cwsar had his close call from the Nervii. 
That was the battle where Cesar, snatch- 
ing a shield from a_ soldier, himself 
plunged into the thick of things and, act- 
ing as line-officer and general all at once. 
‘allied the Roman army. Warfare has 
changed, but manhood and leadership re- 
main the same. French jumped into his 
motor-ecar and rushed to the line of the 
First Division. He had not so far to go 
as he thought. The line had retired four 
miles. Through his glasses he could see 
the close-locked quadruple ranks of Ger- 
man infantrymen attacking everywhere. 
And everywhere the English were fighting 
valiantly, but without method. They were 
in it to the last man—even the regimental 
cooks. The officers of infantry and 
cavalry were firing with the men, their 
servants loading spare rifles behind 
them 

“French, assisted by Haig, became a 
Headauarters Staff himself. They say he 
risked his life twenty times that after- 
noon, as his motor-car took him from 
focus of trouble to focus of more trouble. 

“He gave an order here; he encouraged 
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an officer there. In the thickest of that 
day’s fighting he left his motor-car and 
ran on foot to a wood where a brigade was 
giving ground. As he rushed in, a wound- 
ed private staggered back into his arms. 
French laid him gently down and went 
on talking to his men encouraging them, 
rallying them, until they held. He gath- 
ered up a part of the broken First Di- 
vision and threw it at the flank of a Ger- 
man attack which was proceeding on the 
reckless theory that the English were 
totally beaten. The Germans broke; the 
British retook Gheluvelt on the original 
line. On this start, and partly by move 
after move of the closest and yet most dar- 
ing strategy, but partly by the spirit of 
an army which begins to see victory, 
French snatched back the positions lost 
on that four-mile retirement and rested 
on the original line. 


“The English had merely held—tech- 
nically—really, they had won the cli- 
macterie action in that long battle which 
must determine the future course of this 
war. The cost of it was no less than the 
cost of other famous victories. One regi- 
ment went into that campaign 1,100 
strong. They came out but 73. And 
most of their lost thousand went down 
that day before Ypres. Another regi- 
ment took 1,350 men to the western front. 
They had fewer than 300 when the Battle 
of Ypres was won. Most of them, too, fell 
in this action of the 3lst of October. 

“In old wars a battle lasted a day or 
two; victory came in an hour, and it was 
all over but the pursuit; the courier went 
forward to the capital; there was illumi- 
nation and bell-ringing. In this new war 
no one, not even the commander, may 
know the decisive moment; the day of real 
victory blends inte days where the fight 
still goes on; to none of these modern 


battles is there as yet an end. The 31st 
of October was the decisive point of the 
action before Ypres; but no one knew it 
then. The attacks and counter-attacks, 
the digging in, went on. French troops 
began arriving in force to strengthen and 
make sure the line. 

“Nevertheless, the Germans had one 
more great assault on their programme. 
Ypres is the old historic capital of French 
‘landers: and the British observers noted 
a curious fact about the operations 
against Ypres. However heavy the Ger- 
man bombardment, the famous old Cloth 
Hall, the most beautiful building of its 
kind in Flanders went unscathed by 
shells. It was saved, we know now, for a 
particular purpose. Kaiser Wilhelm him- 
self was moving forward with a special 
force to a special assault which should 
finally and definitely break the Allied line 
at Ypres. To do this was to clear Flan- 
ders of the Allies; and then, as by custom 
he might, he intended to annex Belgium 
in the Cloth Hall of Ypres. 

“The American Civil War has been 
called the most terrible in modern history. 
In this one long battle Europe lost as 
many men as the North lost in the whole 
Civil War. 

“It happened so close to the capital of 
Great Britain that officers in a hurry are 
now making the trip from London to 
Headquarters in four hours. It happened 
in an age when intelligence travels by 
lightning. It happened in a day of that 
age when every mind in the Western 
world was awaiting hungrily for news. 
Yet the real news—the news that the 
3attle of Ypres was decisive, on the west- 
ern front, that it may rank with Water- 
loo and Blenheim for glory and for effect 
—that news is coming out only now, 
months after the event. In such strange 
times do we live!” 


The Strangest City in the World 


From the Scientifie Ame rican. 


HERE is a wonderful city out in 

the heart of the San Fernando 

Valley, in the State of California, 
which is probably the most unique city in 
the world. Its name is Universal City, and 
it is the only municipality in the universe 
devoted to the manufacture of moving- 
picture films. It was officially opened on 
March 15th, and its population of 1,500 
people are all employed in the art of mak- 
ing pictures. It is the make-believe city 
of the twentieth century, and one never 
knows, as he strolls about the streets of 
this city, whether what he sees is real or 
just “reel” views. 

A stroll through Universal City is like 
going through the pages of a wonder 
book; a fairy tale for children. It is noth- 
ing more or less than a chameleon city, 
for the entire complexion and appearance 
of Universal City can be changed in three 
days to conform to any nationality, style 
of architecture, color scheme, or state of 
preservation which occasion requires. 
Troy, Athens, Rome, Paris, London, and 
New York are all distinguished and char- 
acteristic cities, but Universal City com- 


bines everything which can be found in 
any of these cities and could represent all 
of them inside of a week, that is, for mo- 
tion-picture purposes, for there is not a 
building in the entire limits of the city 
which could not be changed over night 
into something radically different and 
changed back again with equal facility. 

There is no utility shop put up for the 
use of workmen even which could not be 
turned into a barracks for the quartering 
of soldiers, a hovel for the entertainment 
of thieves and desperadoes, or a ranch 
house for use in some Western drama. 
The administration building itself is built 
with a different face on every quarter, 
and one of the shocks to which unsuspect- 
ing visitors at the city are likely to be sub- 
jected is the return through it from a dif- 
ferent direction, and the realization that 
from that quarter every building presents 
a different aspect from that first seen. It 
is this ability to change its color at the 
slightest wish which makes this city the 
most remarkable which has ever been con- 
structed. 

As to when Universal City will be fin- 
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ished it is a very difficult matter to Say. 
It has already been two years under con- 
struction, but there is no end to the possi- 
ble improvements. It already has its own 
mayor, police, fire, street cleaning and 
educational departments, and, in fact, 
everything which can be found in the 
average modern city. All of the streets 
had to be scientifically paved and piped for 
gas, electricity and sewer mains. The 
main boulevard of the city is six miles 
long, and this will give an idea of the 
amount of work the Street Department 
alone has to do. The roadways of the city 
are peculiar in that they are of different 
widths and styles of top dressing, so that 
there will be as great a variety in this 
respect to choose from for scenic purposes. 

The Zoo is housed in especially con- 
structed buildings and cages, and is now 
the largest and finest privately-owned 
menagerie in the world. There are Afri- 
can lions, leopards, tigers, wolves from 
the Siberian steppes, jackals, wild dogs, 
mountain lions reptiles of all descriptions, 
from the mighty python to the hooded 
cobra, alligators, crocodiles, camels, 
dromedaries, a herd of elephants, nine 
different kinds of plumage birds and many 
others, like the American eagle and the 
vulture, a complete dog kennel of prize- 
winning thoroughbreds, all kinds of do- 
mestic animals, and a large herd of wide- 
horned cattle, bison, buffalo and cow- 
ponies, wild horses and gophers. These 
buildings have been completed and the 
animals have taken part in many big 
jungle pictures which have been seen by 
the public. The administration building, 
which houses the reception hall, meeting 
room, bookkeeping department, cashier’s 
department, a suite of eight rooms for the 
scenario department, the library, steno- 
grapher, telephone exchange, telegraph 
office, auditor’s and general manager’s 
office, cost $30,000. Its facades are all 
different, representing different interiors 
and different styles of architecture. The 
laboratory has the same peculiarity of 
exterior appearance. There is also an ex- 
hibition theatre, which takes on either the 
appearance of a city or a country theatre 
at the behest of the director. There are 
barracks for housing the troops of expert 
cavalrymen and bunk houses for the cow- 
boys. All of these are modern and sani- 
tary, and can be used for many other 
things from the moving-picture stand- 
point. 

One of the most picturesque spots in 
the city is the Indian village, which is the 
largest in America, and is inhabited by a 
tribe of redmen who are permitted to pur- 
sue their lives as they please, for they are 
not encouraged to adopt modern customs 
or costumes. 

There are two restaurants as capacious 
and as well served as any in the city of 
Los Angeles. which is eight miles north of 
Universal City. These are for the con- 
venience of actors who have no habitation 
in the city itesIf. The wonderful revolving 
stage is one of the most up-to-date fea- 
tures of this city, and includes many inno- 
vations and a rocking stage made espe- 
cially for children’s productions. 

The wardrobe department contains cos- 
tumes of every conceivable sort, and in 
addition to this are the costume shops, 
which can turn out the designs which are 
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Smoke Him Out 
Harding, in Brooklyn Eaglk 


required by every period of dress, from 
the era of palm leaf girdles to the present 
time. 

The five hundred dressing rooms are 
fireproof and are equipped with hot and 
cold running water, electric and gas 
light, and steam heat. There are also 
bath rooms and swimming pools for both 
men and women. 

There are two hospitals and infirmaries 


Will Japan Fight 


By Garet Garrett in E 


ICHMOND P. HOBSON, member of 

Congress, testifying on the subject 

of national defence before the Sec- 
retary of the Navy, .said: 

“In the month of May and for several 
weeks of last year, 1913, our gunners at 
Corregidor stood at their guns night and 
day; provisions for a two-years’ siege 
were assembled. The harbor was mined, 
Troops from all over the island were 
brought into Corregidor.” 

Corregidor is a little fortified island 
guarding the entrance to Manila Bay. 

Mr. Hobson challenged the Government 
to deny the incident. The Government 
did not deny it; therefore it was true. 

Everybody in the United States said: 
“So we were right on the verge of war 
with Japan and didn’t know it!” 

And the Japanese said: “They thought 
we were going to seize their Philippines!” 
The Japanese added: “They are afraid of 
us.” They couldn’t help thinking so. 
Every Japanese believes, not without good 
reason, that such respect as his country 
now receives from Western civilization 
was won by the sword. 

We pretend not to remember when and 
why we began to think about war between 
the United States and Japan. We say 
there is no accounting for it; or we lay it 
on the gun-makers. But are we honest 
with ourselves? That may be harder 


thoroughly equipped with every modern 
instrument for surgical and pathological 
remedy, and these are under the direction 
of two physicians, assisted by a corps of 
trained nurses. 

Several corrals contain, among other 
animals, sixteen English thoroughbred 
saddle horses, four white Arabian steeds 
and one hundred and thirty-six head of 
Western horses, four long-horned steers, 
twelve burros and twelve military mules, 
and twelve Shetland ponies. The carri- 
age house is equipped with some forty ve 
hicles, ranging from the chariot of 
Homer’s time to an up-to-date phaeton or 
landau; while the garage next door con- 
tains thirty cars of every description and 
the machinery for equipping and repair- 
ing. The blacksmithy and harness shops 
are all under the supervision of experts 
and are thoroughly equipped for the pur- 
pose intended. 

For the outdoor enjoyment of the Uni- 
versalites, there is a quarter-mile race 
track, with concrete grandstand and sta- 
dium in the most approved university 
style. In this arena can be staged any 
kind of play calling for outdoor sports, 
and it is open at all times to the athleti- 
cally inclined who wish to keep in trim for 
their arduous duties in the films. Like 
all other buildings in the city, this arena 
can be changed on short notice to repre- 
sent a number of different settings. One 
day it may be necessary to use it for the 
Coliseum at Rome and another for a 
country fair. It can be used for an fh 
dian durbar or a golf link. 


the United States 


ve rybody's V 1Jaziie 


than to be honest with the Japanese 
There was no thought of trouble with 
Japan before the Russo-Japanese War. 
Do you see the significance of that? Until 
then the world thought the arms of West 
ern civilization invincible against those of 


Asia. During the war we were emo- 
tionally pro-Japanese. We wished the 
“wonderful little people” to wir But 


from the signing of the treaty of peace 
at Portmouth, New Hampshire, between 
Japan and Russia, a change of feeling 
began to take place in this country to 
ward Japan. Suddenly we began to think 
of her as a formidable power. And sud 
denly, too, the Japanese began to show 
that they feared neither us nor any othe 
Western power. 

Then we began to be afraid of thing 
that might happen on account of thei 
not being docile, or submissive as before 
to the authority of Western civilizatio1 
We were first afraid that they might med 
dle with the open door of trade witl 
China. So Mr. Knox, our Secretary of 


State, calmly proposed that they su 

render to the Western Powers the South 
Manchurian railroads which they had 
won by force from Russia and which 
gave them possession of the door at Port 
Arthur. This they declined to consider, 
even though it was intimated that the 
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Powers might insist; they had learned 
not to be afraid. 

Next we feared that when the question 
should be raised as to how Japanese im- 
migration should be restricted, and how 
the competition of Japanese with white 
labor on the Pacific coast should be 
checked, we could not just slam the gate, 
as we did on the Chinese, saying: “Asi- 
atics, stay out!” And that fear was very 
well founded, for although we tried to 
close the gate politely, the Japanese pro- 
tested bitterly. 

Then California began to be really 
afraid and to demand warships and forti- 
fications to defend the frontier of the 
White Man’s civilization. It saw the 
Yellow Peril in every Pacific Ocean sun- 
set. 

There are fewer than one hundred 
thousand Japanese in all the United 
States. Approximately half of them are 
in California. Except by births, which 
would not change the ratio of Japanese 
to other population, the number will not 
increase, because immigration has been 
rigidly restricted by agreement. And 
yet the efforts of California to keep this 
tiny yellow streak from spreading, to 
quarantine it, so to speak, and especially 
to prevent its becoming rooted in land 
proprietorship, have deeply offended 
Japanese pride, and there now is a situa- 
tion which many people are unable to 
discuss at all without thinking of more 
warships and fortifications on the White 
Frontier. 

Is California right? If she is, what 
has happened since the little yellow 
people first began to come and sell their 
labor there? In the beginning they were 
welcomed and liked. They were the 
Twilight Children of the earth, whom the 
Day Children had discovered. Their in- 
dustry, earnestness, willingness to en- 
dure hardships, and wistful expectancy 
presented them to the Day Children in a 
pathetic aspect. They were especially 
pathetic for wanting to be like the Day 
Children in everything. That had begun 
with them at home, where the Western 
custom of sitting on chairs had been 
adopted in the hope of making their legs 
longer and straighter. 

To-day they are treated in California 
as racially and economically undesir- 
able Have the Twilight Children 
changed? Yes, they have changed. Have 
the Day Children changed? Yes, they 
have changed more. And both have 
changed for selfish reasons. 

Human labor has always been a scarce 
and volatile commodity on the Pacific 
coast. An unlimited source of supply was 
‘losed in 1882 by an act of Congress pro- 
hibiting Chinese immigration. That act 
was demanded by a majority of the people 
of the Pacific coast themselves, on the 
representation that Chinese labor tended 
to lower the standard of common living. 
Naturally, after the exclusion act the 
price of labor began to rise, because the 
demand went on increasing while the 
supply did not. and it was a tough problem 
for the agriculturists, who seasonally re- 
quire a great deal of hand-labor for the 
fruit and berry and vegetable crops. 
In 1887 four Japanese appeared in 
Vaca Valley, wanting to work. They 
were the first. The next year thirty 
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came. Between 1890 and 1900 more than 
twenty-five thousand came. The demand 
for them was instant. They solved the 
labor problem for the agriculturists in 
two ways: that is, they increased the sup- 
ply of labor and they stopped the rise in 
wages. They were docile, intelligent, and 
moved quickly in large gangs controlled 
by bosses. As there was no law excluding 
them as immigrants, they could increase 
their numbers while the Chinese could not. 
Thus the supply of Japanese labor tended 
to increase and that of Chinese labor to 
decrease by deaths and departures. So 
Japanese labor succeeded Chinese labor 
in California. 


Having gained a monopoly of labor 
over considerable areas, they began to 
adopt some highly modern Western World 
methods. They organized. Then they 
became less docile. They demanded 
higher wages. That was not the worst. 
Unlike the Chinese, who only wanted to 
make money and take it back to China, 
the Japanese were ambitious and adven- 
turous, with an affinity for the soil un- 
matched perhaps by any other people in 
the world. They began to acquire ground 
for themselves. Their passion for ten- 
antry was amazing. They resorted at 
last to coercion to obtain the lease or 
ownership of farms and orchards on which 
they had set their hearts. Instances of 
that are verified by the United States 
Immigration Commission and by all in- 
dependent investigators. If the owner of 
an orchard or a farm desired by the 
Japanese refused first to lease and then 
to sell he might be threatened with a 
labor boycott. The first to sell out were 
the best quit, for after the Japanese had 
once obtained foothold in an agricultural 
community land values were very sure to 
fall. New white settlers were disinclined 
to come in and white residents were anxi- 
ous to move out. 

So, from having in the beginning dis- 
placed only other labor, the Japanese 
began now to displace white farmers. And 
the displacement in some districts was 
sweeping. In the Vacaville and New- 
castle districts a majority of the or- 
chards got into the hands of the Japan- 
ese. Nearly the whole of the California 
strawberry industry went under their 
control. It made strawberries cheaper, 
of course, but that was not the thing. 
They were ultimately in control of the 
truck-farming on which Sacramento and 
Los Angeles relied for vegetables, and 
produced a large part of the total celery 
crop of Southern California. 

The total number of Japanese farm- 
holdings in California has never been 
above four thousand. The tota’ acreage 
controlled by the Japanese, by lease or 
ownership, never exceeded one hundred 
and fifty thousand acres, in a state con- 
taining nearly one hundred million. And 
besides, a good deal of the land they took 
was such as would not otherwise have 
been brought under cultivation for many 
years more. They would take swamp 
land, drain it, clear it, and coddle it, by 
the most painful and primitive kind of 
hand labor. using almost no implements 
at all, and make it wonderfully produc- 
tive. But if the movement was unhind- 
ered, the intensive agriculture of the state 


would pass rapidly into the hands of the 
Japanese. That was obvious. mm 

In the meantime, Japanese competition 
had begun to be felt severely in the cities, 
especially San Francisco, not only by 
white common and semi-skilled labor, but 
by small capitalists, as in laundries, res- 
taurants, barber-shops, and light mer- 
chandise. It was most severe in the laun- 
dry business. White laundrymen formed 
anti-Japanese leagues. The Japanese 
formed protective unions. Wherein the 
Japanese succeeded in the competition it 
was always by reason of his willingness 
to “do it for less.” No matter how little 
a white man would do it for, he would do 
it cheaper. His calculations were often 
wrong, and he would undertake to do it 
for even less than he could afford to take, 
so that he smashed up in his venture, as 
many farmers and small merchants did; 
but the damage by that time had already 
been done. Lower standards had been 
set. 

Economie defeat on terms which the 
loser feels are beneath his dignity to 
accept begets prejudice and hate. The 
competition of the Japanese being in- 
tolerable economically, they began to be 
hated racially and morally. That was 
inevitable. That they did tend to lower 
the standard of competitive living, both 
in the country and in the cities, was ob- 
vious. Also, they had moral ideas dif- 
ferent from those of white people. But 
that they really did ever impair com- 
munity morals is much to be doubted. 
Customs differ. Japanese have not the 
same restraint as Western people about 
exposing their bodies, being almost child- 
like in that way; but they are scandalized 
by public kissing. The economic case 
against them is proved, among people who 
believe in a living wage, in a high stand- 
ard of comfort, and in the undesirability 
of cheap labor as such. The moral case 
against them, though much insisted upon, 
is not proved. 

But prejudice is easily persuaded, and 
on moral grounds the Japanese were ex- 
cluded from public bathing-places in San 
Francisco, and Japanese children at one 
time were to be segregated in an Asiatic 
school because it was alleged that grown- 
up Japanese sometimes misrepresented 
themselves as children. These two things 
together were a terrible blow to Japanese 
pride. 


HOW WAR MIGHT COME. 


So, to the Japanese we seem a nation 
of hypocrites. We offend their pride and 
belittle their intelligence. They burn 
with indignation and shame inwardly. It 
is a dangerous way for people to burn. 

Allow this state of feeling to continue, 
let it be inflamed from time to time by 
awkward incidents which friends could 
so easily understand, and then—then if 
the United States should seem to Japan 
to be thwarting her economic and politi- 
cal ambitions in Asia she would quickly 
fight us, not in sorrow for having to do 
it, but joyful of the opportunity. Then 
she would seize the Philippines and then 
might California be afraid. 

And now, seizing an unexpected oppor- 
tunity, when the Powers of Europe are 
intensely preoccupied with other things, 
she makes sweeping demands upon 
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China, as that China shall turn over to her 
all the concessions hitherto granted to 
Germany and Austria, pledge herself to 
give no special privileges in the future 
to any people but the Japanese, give Japan 
permission to utilize certain natural re- 
sources of China, such as minerals, and 
build her own railroads to them, and 
grant Japanese people special rights in 
land and trade in Manchuria and East 
Mongolia. 

She would be China’s tutor, champion, 
over-lord, and preferred customer. Her 
strongest argument with China may be: 
..Asia for the Asiatics. 

Why not? Is that intrinsically any 
more unreasonable than America for 
Americans, according to the Montroe Doc- 
trine? 

Hobson for once was probably right 
when he said that the United States would 
either have to fight for the Open Door in 
China or surrender that darling policy. 
It is time we began to think whether trade 
on our own terms in China is worth fight- 
ing Japan for. The situation would be 
treacherous enough between friends; with 
feeling in its present state between Japan 
and the United States, it is very dan- 
gerous. 

“So it comes to that,” you say. “We 
shall have to abandon our trade with 
China or accept the possibility of war 
with Japan.” 

There is even no such rational finality 
as that. Trade relations are flexible. The 
radical, positive problem is how to con- 
vince the Japanese that, though we with- 
hold our citizenship from them on ac- 
count of their color, and fortify our lands 
against them on account of their color, 
we are yet their nearest friends. That 
will require not only patience and tact 
but some immediate sacrifice. 

Suppose we should be the first Western 
power handsomely and formally to recog- 
nize that Japan’s economic interests are 
and by natural right ought to be para- 
mount in Asia. That would not be to 
abandon our trade with China. Trade 
would have to accommodate itself to an 
idea of Japan’s destiny in Asia. It 
would mean that we sacrificed the prin- 
ciple of the Open Door. To concede the 
paramountcy of Japan’s economic rights 
in Asia would of course be to concede her 
right to control the doors of trade. 


—AND CO-OPERATION ? 


Thereafter we should be obliged, per- 
haps, to co-operate with Japan in the 
trade with China. The Japanese are 
very anxious for that. 

Kikusahuro Fukui, one of the great 
merchants of Japan, says: “I think it is a 
great mistake for any nation to do busi- 
ness in the Far East without taking 
Japan’s position, geographically and com- 
mercially, into consideration. Instead of 
looking upon her as an opponent, they 
should consider her as a business partner 
and avail themselves of the special facili- 
ties she has to offer. As an instance of 
successful co-operation I can mention that 
the General Electric Company have taken 
a share in the Shibaura Engineering 
Works, Tokyo, and much of the work 
which was formerly imported is now pro- 
duced in Japan at a considerably less cost, 
a considerable part of the raw materials 


_ishment, an expert, some eighteen years ago, 
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Youth’s Springtime 


—can be maintained well beyond the forties if 
one preserves the elasticity and bounce of health 
by proper living. 


The secret is simple —food plays a big part. 


Without question the condition of early 
“old age”—indicated by lack of physical and 
mental vigor—is often caused by a deficiency 
of some of the vital elements in the daily food 
—usually the mineral elements. 


These elements—potassium, iron, calcium: 
phosphorus, etc.,— abound plentifully in nature's 
food grains, but modern cookery denies them 
both as to quantity and right proportions for 
building and maintaining well-balanced bodies 
and brains. 


Recognizing the need for “complete” nour- 


perfected a food containing all the rich nutri- 
ment of wheat and barley, including full-quantity, 


form. 


That food is 


Grape-Nuts 


—sold by grocers everywhere. 


This famous ready-to-eat food has won 
remarkable favor, and its success is based 
wholly upon long-continued use by thousands 
of thinking people. 


One can ward off premature old age and 
retain youthfulness by right living. 


“There’s a Reason” for Grape-Nuts 


MADE IN CANADA—By Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Windsor, Ont. 
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A Money-Saving 


B ti A Bottle of Bovril in the kitchen will cut down 
ot e butecher’s bills. It enormously increases . 


ishing value of food—in fact, its body-building powers have 


been proved ten to twenty times the amount taken 
be Bovril. 
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or half-finished goods being 
from America.” 

Co-operation! It is a wonderful sol- 
vent. It requires sympathy and under- 
standing. Japan demands justice. She 
would fight for it. But she craves sym- 


imported 


pathy and understanding, which given, 
justice can be trusted to administer it- 
self. 


Where Are Success 
fullrishmen Bornr 


A Disquisition Which Seeks to Prove the 
Superiority of the Native-Born 
Irishman. 


RE they born in Ireland? Or are 
A tevtor overseas, of Irish parents? 

The Irish Homestead takes up the 
gauntlet of the man who opines the latter, 
and proves that the most successful Irish- 
men were born in Ireland—that is, if 
success be measured by attainment in the 
realms of science and art and consequently 
fame, rather than by the piling-up of 
monetary fortune as a result of an en- 
larged field in which to do it. The article 
reads in part: 

There is a myth which has a wide cui 
rency to the effect that the Irish stock suc- 
ceeds better when it is transported to 
America or Australia or Canada than in 
its native country. It seems that to be 
born in Ireland is a mistake for an Irish- 
man. He does better if he goes to some 
colony, and better still if he by some kind 


| of pre-natal energy works upon his par- 


ents to emigrate. Then he escapes the 
fatal environment of his own country 
and his natural genius brings him to the 
top anywhere. That is the myth. It has 
a good deal to do with emigration. Is 
there any truth in it?) There is this much 
truth that a very small island cannot in 
the nature of things provide so many 
chances of growing enormously rich as 
the rest of the world. The United States, 
for example, cover half a continent and, 
compared to Ireland, it is like a masto- 
don or mammoth alongside a toy terrier. 
It is perfectly obvious to the meanest in- 
telligence that opportunities for great 
wealth must by the nature of things be 
more plentiful in a huge country just be- 
ing developed than in a small sea-encircled 
island, and the more colonies Irishmen go 
to, the more they make the world theii 
home, settling in the Argentine, Brazil, 
New Zealand, Australia, Canada, South 
Africa or the United States, the more do 
their chances of being wealthy increase. 
They tap the resources of the earth rather 
than the resources of Ireland. This much 


there is of truth in the myth. But if we 
examine it in another way. If we ask do 
the Irish race really as human beings 
flourish better when born abroad than 
when they are born at home, does their 
genius shine more when transplanted, 
then we think there is no evidence et al 


| 
myth. The evidence all 
that it is much better f« 
born in Treland. 

The way we will get at the truth about 
this is very simple. Men of genius are like 
very bright lamps. Their light very soon 
begins to throw its rays far beyond their 
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A Waltham 
Watch 
is the 
pertect 
Graduation 


Gift 





Now is the time to select a suitable watch for 
that son or daughter, brother or sister, as a graduation 
gift. A handsome watch expresses the sentiment of 
such an occasion, and a good one continues as a pleasant 
reminder for many years. 

Waltham Watches are not only handsome to 
look at but also perform handsomely. They last for 
a generation and sometimes longer. 

There are beautiful and convenient wrist watches 
for women, elegant slender watches for men, and good 


sturdy timepieces for everyone. At all leading jewelers. 


Waltham Watch Company 


Canada Life Bldg., St. James St.. Montreal 
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This Is The Bath You've 
Wanted In Your Home. 
Complete Shower for $15.00 


A Shower Bath equipment in the 


home is a source of pleasure, health, | 


comfort and vigor to everyone and 
a tremendous improvement on a 
tub-bath. 


NIAGAR 


HhOWER» 


MADE IN CANADA. 


can be put upin your own bathroom in less 
than a half-hour without any help from any- 
body. Simply serew it to the wall and laugh 
at the plumber. Waterproof curtain protects 
walls and floor from any possibility of splash 





Shower-head, pipe, clips, ring, handsomely 
nickel-plated, splash-curtain, rubber-tube, etc., 
complete for $15.00. 


Delivered to any address in Canada 


Take a shower when you get up in the morn- 
ing, and you're fresh and gingery all day. 
Take one when you come home from a hot 
day's work, and you won't know you're the 
same man. 

And don't have to go to your club to do it— 
and don’t be the only one in the family to en 
joy the pleasure. Put a Niagara Shower Bath 


in your own home where the whole house 
hold may use it at any hour of the dav. 


Write for descriptive 
booklet to Dept. M. 


KINZINGER, BRUCE & CO., Limited 
NIAGARA FALLS, ONT. 
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own land. They acquire what is called 
an international reputation. Their fame 
travels far beyond their own place of 
birth. Their ideas are found to be of 
universal application. If we take the 
case of writers. Tolstoy and Turgenieff 
and Gorky were Russians with an inter- 
national reputation. From Germany 
came Nietzche. From France Hugo, Bal- 
zac and Dumas. From the Scandinavian 
people Ibsen and Bjornsen, to mention a 
few. In science Russia gave to the world 
Metchnikoff. England gave Darwin, 
Crookes and Huxley. In music Germany 
gave Wagner and a host of famous com- 
posers. All have international reputa- 
tions. Their fame has leaped the boun- 
daries of their own land, and the world 
listened or listens to them. Now, if for- 
eign airs are so congenial to the Irish 
temperament, we would surely have heard 
of Irish-Americans, or Irish-Australians, 
or Irish-South Africans with an interna- 
tional reputation for art, literature, 
science or music. As a matter of fact 
we never hear of any. All the Irishmen 
of international repute were born in Ire- 
land. Ireland lay about them in their 
infancy. They breathed Irish air, were 
stimulated by the Irish characters they 
mixed with. Who are the Irishmen of in- 
ternational reputations? We are not 
speaking of people who, like the politi- 
cians, are prominent by reason of leader- 
ship of party, but of men whose thought 
has influenced world thought. We men- 
tion names of men who within our own 
lifetime had or have an international re- 
pute. In science there was Tyndall and 
Lord Kelvin. In literature Lecky, Shaw, 
Yeats, Moore, Synge and Wilde. In 
economics Sir Horace Plunkett. In art 
Orpen and Lavery. We could go on en- 
larging on the list. All these names are 
known over Europe or America. Their 
science, literature, history, art or econo- 
mics have a value in other lands. Can we 
mention a single person of Irish stock 
born out of Ireland with any such inter- 
national reputation? Has the name of 
any person of Irish extraction come back 
to us across the seas accompanied by 
ideas in literature, art or science of ser- 
vice to the world? We may have a bad 
memory, and we may be very ill-informed, 
but we cannot remember any. The Irish- 
American names heard in Ireland have 
generally some prefix like “Boss,” which 
does not indicate a high level of intellect 
or character. We have not the slightest 
doubt there are millions of estimable peo- 
ple of Irish extraction living all over the 
world. The only thing about them is that 
the world has heard nothing about them. 
When they take the pains to be born in 
Ireland their chances of the world hear- 
ing about them grow immensely greater. 

The fact seems to be that if an Irish- 
man is born out of Ireland, or has not 
spent his youth there, he loses individu- 
ality of mind and character. In the new 
lands the Irish stock mingling with other 
racial streams may be valuable in the 
mixing up of humanity for nature to 
produce new national types and genius 
of a different character, but it has not 
mixed them up as yet, and the new world 
and the colonies are singularly sterile 
for their population in producing men. of 
genius. If we mention half-a-dozen 
names we have exhausted America’s 


moral and intellectual gift to the rest of 
the world, Hamilton, Lincoln, Whitman, 
Emerson, Thoreau, and one or two others 
whose thought or life or work has affected 
and stimulated European thought. We 
have not the slightest doubt nature is 
preparing in these new countries new in- 
tellectual and spiritual splendours and 
higher cultures than the world has yet 
known. But they are still in the making, 
and until these beacon fires are alight we 
must look to those elsewhere who give us 
the light we need. And the Irish born in 
Ireland have given the world much more 
light than the Irish born in America. The 
Irish environment, according to the myth, 
is supposed to be very depressing and to 
exercise some black magical influence over 
Irish energies. We must say we never 
could see it. It seems to us to be very 
stimulating. Environments exist simply 
for us to work on them and alter them to 
suit ourselves. The weaker folk adjust 
themselves to their environment. Irish 
people, as much as any others in the 
world, have always been at war with their 
environment and have tried to alter it, 
and they had a tough fight, because they 
were not merely fighting with each other 
but had extraordinary powerful extrane- 
ous forces to contend against. But for 
sheer discontent with their surroundings, 
there are few races to beat the Irish. 
That is an admirable augury for their 
future. A contented race is like a slug. 
Within our lifetime the Irish people in 
Ireland have transformed themselves from 
tenants to peasant proprietors. They 
are transforming themselves’ equally 
rapidly from being individualists into be- 
ing co-operators. That is, within a gen- 
eration, they have changed a feudal sys- 
tem and the dependency of tenant on 
landlord into a self-dependence, and that 
again is being transformed into inter-de- 
pendence. The social order in England 
has remained practically unchanged for a 
hundred years. We repeat our environ- 
ment in Ireland is most stimulating. No 
people react more violently against their 
environment than we do. And there is a 
kind of commonsense in the Irish tem- 
perament. It begins at foundations. It 
gets complete possession of the raw ma- 
terial of prosperity, the land, and then 
begins building a social order. It never 
relaxes its grip on the fundamentals of 
its desire. Other countries get tempor- 
arily ahead of us by their people working 
contentedly in chains. The Irish tempera- 
ment wants to throw off its chains before 
it will think of anything else. 


Cost of Living in Nero’s Time 


That there is nothing new under the 
sun is once more proven true according 
to certain discoveries made by Professor 
Camden M. Colbern, an eminent archexo- 
logist and explorer. He. says that in 
ancient manuscripts he finds record that 
the palace of the Emperor Nero had three 
elevators. An income tax was established 
in Rome in the year Anno Domino 6 on 
all incomes over $4,000. In the time of 
St. Paul there were seventy labor unions 
in the then world’s capital. There were 
monopolies in oil, eggs, perfumes and 
bricks. 
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The Greatest Move- 
ment in America 


By Lawrence Chamberlain in Moody’s 
Magazine. 


HIS was the phrase employed by 

one of America’s foremost citizens 

to describe the work which is being 
done at the instigation and inspiration of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. “The greatest movement in 
America” is the gaining of rejuvenation 
of business so that, untrammelled and free 
from all untoward influences, it may take 
that place in the life of a country and a 
nation which it ought to take. It is at 
once a condemnation of the trend towards 
public ownership of business interests, 
when such public ownership shall be 
proved to be undesirable, and a plea for 
the expenditure of more time and money 
and energy by the Government of the 
United States upon the task of making 
the business of the country the important 
department of the country’s life that in- 
dubitably it ought to be. 

The present Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States had a notable begin- 
ning. In April, 1912, William H. Taft, 
then President of the United States, 
called a conference in Washington of 
representatives of all local commercial 
bodies to discuss the advisability of a 
national organization of business men. 
Out of the fullness of his own ripe ex- 
perience, and out of the experience of 
preceding administrations, the President 
realized that the Federal Government was 
grievously handicapped in an impartial, 
consistent and provident disposition of 
national affairs because it had not the 
benefit of national counsel in business 
problems. 

With every succeeding decade the de- 
pendence of the world and all its peoples 
on the observance of economic law be- 
comes more apparent. Not armament 
but grain and the growth and trend of 
population shape the destinies of nations. 
Therefore now as never before the test 
of party competency for power is its con- 
tribution to national wealth. In national 
and state halls of legislature an increas- 
ing measure of thought and direction is 
applied to the business of community 


living. 
At the time this conference was called, 
and for years previously, Washington 


had not lacked the focused judgment and 
concerted action of organized labor; 
Washington had not been unaware of the 
needs of agriculture, expressed perhaps 
only less concertedly through the Farm- 
ers’ Union of the South and the Farmers’ 
Granges of the North. But the third side 
of the great triangle of industrial inter- 
ests, less important numerically, but no 
less important intrinsically—business— 
was without a representative voice at the 
seat of government because it lacked a 
national organization. 

A man need not be an idealist, in the 
common sense, to have vision. President 
Taft saw the possibilities in a business 
organization broad the country and 
therefore without prejudice, 
comprehensive as the varieties of business 
itself. embracing every type every 
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and the ability to 
do and to bear, are 
even more import- 
ant in wartime 


than in time of 
peace. 

Our Specialty is 
Body Building — 
Making Men Fit, 
and Keeping Them 


So. 


We are manufacturers of Adjustable Combination Bar-bells and Dumb-bells and the 
originators of Progressive Dumb-bell Exercise. Send for catalog of our Adjustable 
Dumb-bells, and a FREE copy of our magazine, ‘‘ STRENGTH.”’ 


The Milo Bar-Bell Co. - 1001 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa., U.S.A. 


























Take Your Ocean Trip This Year On 


America’s Great Inland Seas 


KC DEC 


The most wonderful vacation yet—a thousand-mile voyage on the Great Lakes, and an outing in 
the north country. The historical resorts of Northern Michigan await you with all the enchant 
ments of primeval nature—shady majestic woods, delightful waters, awe-inspiring scenery Every 

pleasure is there—bathing, boating, fishing, golfing, camping, sight-seeing. First-class hotel 


sccommodations and boarding houses at reasonable rates 


The Coast Line to Mackinac— Six Trips Weekly 


Four trips weekly from Tole lo and Detroit to Mackinac and and Way 


Ports. Special steamer, tw ips weekly from Cleveland, June 2th to 
September 10th, direct to Seoshinen Island, no stops enroute except at 
Detroit and Alpena. In addition to above, D. & C. Line operates 
daily service between Detroit and Cleveland and Detroit and Buffalo 
Delightful day trips between Detroit and Cleveland during July and 


August, four trips weekly. 
service 
in-Bay. 


Railroad Tickets 


accepted for transportation on 
D. and C. Line steamers be- 
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We have a proposition that enables energetic men to add from $5 
to $10 per week to their present salary. The work is attractive, 
educative and profitable. You should know about it. 
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size of mercantile unit to enlist the 
strength of all proprietorship. 

Six hundred men, from all states in the 
Union, came to Washington at his call, 
decided promptly that the country needed 
business union, and elected a temporary 
Board of Directors to draw a code and 
regulations, That constitution and those 
by-laws well repay study. The ensuing 
solid achievements were made possible by 
the admirable architectonic of organiza- 
tion. The notable beginning was followed 
by notable growth. In the three short 
years since the unheralded first meeting 
there has grown up almost unremarked a 
National Chamber of Commerce, which 
to-day is the biggest business organization 
in the world, with an “organization mem- 
bership” of 640 national trade organiza- 
tions, community chambers of commerce, 
boards of trade, and merchants’ and 
manufacturers’ associations, located in 
every state except New Mexico, and in 
the Philippines, Hawaii, Porto Rico, 
Paris, Berlin and Constantinople. In 
addition to the “organization member- 
ship” the National Chamber has imme- 
diate contact with its constituency by 
means of “individual memberships.” In 
three years through this membership the 
expression 0) action of the Chambe r has 
become the voice or motion of over 300,- 
000 business men, firms and corporations. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States works without ostentation. 
It has no press bureau. Its publicity 
committee is modest. Its rapid rise to 
undemonstrative, respected influence is 
due to its democratic structure and con- 
trol and to the representative character 
of its support. The smallest organization 
admitted to membership has one delegate 
and one vote; the largest and most influ- 
ential only ten delegates and ten votes. 
A forty-five day referendum and a two- 
thirds vote are required to commit the 
Chamber. It will consider only national 
questions. By its national character, 
democratic constitution, open methods, 
intelligent conduct, and unstinted appli- 
cation to current business problems the 
Chamber has won the confidence and re- 
spect of the congressional leaders of all 
and most positive co-operation 
from all departmental heads at Washing- 


ton 


pal ti s 


In these three years the Chamber, obe- 
dient to its referenda, has suggested and 
obtained seven vital amendments to the 
ivederal Reserve Act; has suggested and 
obtained the adoption of the Federal Ad- 
isory Council to assist the Federal 
reserve Board: at the instance of See- 
reta \ Redfield has assisted in the re- 
adjustment of the Department of Com- 
merce, including the collation and distri- 
bution of cor sulai reports and has se- 
cured the appointment of an increased 
number of commercial attachés, made ac- 
cuainted by with the business needs of 
the country before being sent abroad. 
The Chamber has influenced exceeding- 
ly important modifications that appear in 
the final form of the trust bills: has re 
ceived at its recent third annual conven- 
1e unqualified, outspoken approval 
of President Wilson and a frank appeal 
or support on certain measures from 
five members of the Cabinet. With the 
approval of the Administration and of 
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party leaders generally the Chamber has 
just appointed a permanent Advisory 
Council to confer with the New Federal 
Trade Commission and in other ways to 
assist that body. 

This testimony to the 
National Chamber cannot be wholly 
felicitation. The three years have shown 
remarkable accomplishments to be sure 
There was need of them. The need can- 
not possibly be exaggerated. But the end 
is not yet—either of the accomplishments 
or of the need. With slight provision for 
consequences, American government, 
state and national, is entering an era of 
public regulation and even of public own- 
ership of business. The latest pronounce- 
ment of business leaders is that regula- 
tion must be accepted in preference to 
public ownership. 

The department of government invari- 
ably cited in illustration of the advantages 
of public ownership is the Postal. The 
present Postmaster-General is a persistent 
advocate of Federal ownership of the tele- 
graph and telephone systems of the coun- 
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ness accounting to Congress that shows 
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The Federal Government is about to 
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ka. The Governor of California is urging 
his state to assume ownership of the in- 
solvent Western Pacific Railway. Exis- 
tent public regulation of corporations has Write W.H. SHAW, President 
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so long as the results spell financial em- 
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President to the castigations of an almost 
united press seems to have been needed to 
persuade the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission into granting elemental justice to 
American railways in the critical period 
through which they are passing. 

State regulation of corporations has 
given no better account of itself. The 
receiver of a middle-Western road com- 
plains to the Court that state laws will 
not permit rates sufficient to operate the 
system with regard to human safety to 
say nothing of the payment of current 
debts. The Illinois Manufacturers’ 
Association has called a meeting to pro- 
test because “of over 500 bills introduced 
in the State Senate in the last three weeks 
almost 50 per cent. deal with regulation 
of the business of manufacturers, mer- 
chants and corporations. Profits have 
been legislated out of existence and thou- 
sands of men are out of employment.” 

It is only a step from the regulation or 
ownership of railways, street railways, 
power companies and the like to regula- 
tion or ownership of refrigerating plants, 
beet sugar factories, bakeries and powder 
works. As to the national government 
this step is a slight extension of the 
principle that the Federal Government 
has the right to control anything that 
savors of interstate commerce. Nothing 
but a sane Supreme Court stands between 
present day Federal legislation and gov- 
ernment control of stock and grain ex- 
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| changes. We may yet seea Congressional 
| grip on the throat of every business that 
| uses the United States mails. 
| defence will not be the Supreme Court, 


The last 


but the organized business intelligence of 
the American people. 

Also American government, State and 
National, is plunging ahead into an era 
of extravagance that if not stopped short, 
and stopped soon, may bring us to our 
third great repudiation period, aptly com- 
parable to the first period in the early 
’40s when seven states, mostly Northern, 
broke faith with creditors—or to the 
second period in the ’70s and ’80 when 
nine states with three hundred odd mil- 
lion dollars of bonds and many score 
cities with a thousand million dollars of 
bonds ceased paying what they owed. Our 
tax bills tell the present story. if they did 
not the figures of wealth and debt are 
public property and may be had of the 
Census Bureau. Only thoughtful men 
call for a halt. The call is feeble unless 
it is a call, all together, from the business 
men of the whole country. 

But there is a broader consideration 
involved, if it is possible, than this econ- 
omic. As no other the American nation 
is individualistic. We cherish passion- 
ately the right of individual freedom for 
its reflex on character. We tolerate an 
abhorrent saloon system so as not to tres- 
pass on immemorial “personal privilege.” 
What is the effect on individual freedom, 
therefore on American manhood, as busi- 
ness activities pass from private to public 
domination? Sometimes we deplore the 
growth of great corporations as (in the 
words of the President, used in another 
connection) inimical to the development 


| of “new men, new energies, a new spirit 


of initiative and new blood in the man- 
agement of business enterprises.” But 
would government ownership “immense- 
ly hearten the young men coming on, and 


| greatly enrich the business activities of 





the whole country?” 


Against the encroachments of this ris- 
ing tide of socialistic theory, irresistible 
up to its present confines, what is our 
only dependable bulwark? The opposi- 
tion of the great body of American pro- 
prietors; law partners in Galveston, own- 
ers of pulp mills in Maine, of ice factories 


| in Georgia, of candy stores in St. Louis, 


and shoe parlors in ’Frisco. Every man 
who is or hopes to be, by dint of labor 
and self-denial, the master of his own 
business fate, for the good of himself, his 


| family and the race, is the friend of the 


business crder and the foe of any system 
that seeks to raise one part of humanity 
by pulling down another part. All these 
men of business and many of those who 
now serve them should be enrolled in 
community business associations with 
focus for expression in the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. 

There is nothing sinister about rapidly 
growing cohesion among business men, 
nor about their influence at Washington. 
In England, France, Germany, Austria 
and Italy are prototypes of long standing 
—national commercial bodies made up of 
local business organizations. The local 
bodies are supported by general taxation 
of business men. In France the mem- 
bers of the Council of State are appointed 
by the Government at the suggestion of 
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the French Chamber of Commerce. This 
Council acting in an advisory capacity 
concerns itself very largely with the de- 
velopment of internal and foreign com- 
merce. In Germany, for many years the 
national federated Chamber, the Deutsche 
Handelstag, has co-operated intimately 
and actively with the Imperial Govern- 
ment with what admirable results upon 
German business and the financial wel- 
fare of the German people we are all 
familiar. Indeed the present President of 
the Deutsche Handelstag, Herr Kaempt, is 
also President of the Reichstag. Imagine 
a Speaker of the House of Representatives 
as President of the national organization 
of business men! 


What an unfavorable contrast this, be- 
tween the attitudes of the American and 
the German Governments toward busi- 
ness. After more than two decades of 
operation under the Sherman Law our 
principal corporations are without know- 
ledge of what is and what is not per- 
missible in certain most fundamental 
aspects of the conduct of business. 


Many who have had the habit of going 
to Washington these past years in efforts 
to ascertain the law relating to business, 
or to modify it, have watched the growth 
of granite palaces that house the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture—the visible evidence 
of the splendid experimental work which 
has meant so much to American farmers, 
therefore to the nation. Governmental 
expenditure in this department averaging 
five million dollars a year is known to 
result in an annual increase of three hun- 
dred millions in wealth. 


Would not the entire country profit 
likewise if similar public assistance were 
given business? 


Shall we not now retrieve. The fortune 
of war submits an unsought, unearned 
opportunity. Foreign trade, particularly, 
invites co-operative business effort en- 
couraged by the Federal Government. At 
home, also, the times are opportune. 
Signs are not wanting that the great in- 
telligent American electorate is rousing to 
think in terms economic, and is soon to 
realize that slow strangulation is not 
good for the business goose that lays the 
golden eggs of sustenance and surplus. 
The plain folks of skeptical Missouri have 
repudiated their full crew law. The sur- 
viving express companies are asking con- 
fidently for rates that bring profits. The 
government-owned shipping bill has been 
scuttled by all parties. The President 
favors alteration of the trust laws to 
permit combinations of merchants to com- 
pete in the markets of the world with 
foreign capital. The all-powerful Fed- 
eral Trade Commisison starts with a per- 
sonnel and in a spirit that at least is 
promising. 


As we consider the character and ac- 
complishments of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States and the possi- 
bilities for service that lie in the imme- 
diate future, because of critical economic 
conditions, domestic and foreign, and in 
the more distant future, because of great 
social adjustments yet to be reached, 
surely it is not too much to say that this 
organization is heading at least one of the 
greatest movements under way in Amer- 
ica. 
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“Then why don’t y’ get credit where ye 
got the whiskey?” I demanded. “You’re 
no customer of ours.” 

“Eh?” He hesitated. “No, that’s right. 
But I’m a rich man. I’m the richest man 
in Southampton parts.” 

I waited. 

“I could buy out your damn store over 
and over.” 

“Then why not pay cash?” 

“Because—because I was robbed I’m 
telling you—and the rest of my money is 
in mortgages—and some barley down by 
Goderich way.” 

“Why can’t you get along without the 
goods for a time—at least till y’ve had 
time to go home.” 

“and let my 

creeched. 


wife know?” he 

“Oh!” said I, and I began to think. 

The result was good. After getting rid 
of the immediate business on hand, mean- 
while letting the Crimean wash himself 
at the pump in the back yard of the shop. 
I had a long conversation with him and 
made a bargain with him, which, subject 
to ratification by my employer upon his 
return from Montreal, was to mean that 
the Crimean, as the most influential man 
in his community, was to buy exclusively 
at the Goss store for a period of three 
years. He was to use his influence with 
the powers that were—for he was some- 
thing of a politician—to suppress the in- 
discriminate sale of liquor to the farmers 
by the storekeepers, and in short he, as 
the greatest story-teller and the biggest 
man in the market from one year’s end to 
another, was to be the ally of the Goss 
store. He was to tell his stories in our 
store and nowhere else. 





The Goss store has lived a long time 
since then. When the railway was pushed 
farther into the province, the farmers no 
longer came to Toronto market, but made 
shorter drives to newer markets like 
Guelph and London and St. Thomas. Los- 
ing the greater part of the Toronto trade, 
the Goss store secured the fashionable 
trade of Jarvis street and when Jarvis 
street turned into boarding houses and 
the fashionable folk moved to Rosedale, 
Goss, Jr., captured a fair share of that 
trade. That was long after I left the re- 
tail business. But the first step in wiping 
out the whiskey competition in the mar- 
ket store trade, was when the Crimean 
and I made our bargain. 

How important it was I searcely 
realized at the time. That was a Satur- 
day. That night I set out on a long tramp 
over the rough western roads toward the 
house of one Pamela Curzon, on the Tenth 
line of Toronto township. I carried a 
leather strap in my pocket. 








- The Missioner’s 
Girl 
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sled, requested to be allowed to run on 
ahead. Allison protested but she laughed 
away his fears, and, slipping on her 
snowshoes, she took the lead. 

“Cut off the bells,” he 
Indian. “The sound 
ahead.” 

The leather was hard and tough and by 
the time the command was carried out the 
girl, striding lightly on the winding trail 
of the outlaw, was far ahead and hid from 
sight by the intervening trunks. 
When Allison looked up and noticed her 
disappearance a shiver,neither of chill nor 
yet of fear, passed through him. So used 
had be become to seeing her near him that 
now an oppression he could not shake off 
bred a feeling of disaster. What danger 
might there not be lurking ahead with 
that scoundrel them. He should 
never have let her venture out of his sight. 
The thought urged new fire into his blood, 
ind, dragging his rifle from the sled, he 
purted past dogs and Indian and raced 
headlong down the trail. 


ordered the 
carries too far 


tree 


before 


that he had 
red in not proceeding with more cautior 
i! d his ] 


He was now fully conscious 
senses were awakened and 
1iert The cracking of a frost-hardened 
ree startled him into stopping; the 
napping of a twig under its weight of 


e sent strange thrill 


through him, and 


him almost sweating. The sounds 
ere repeated again and again until he 
ecame accustomed t tnen Se ve al 
ends in the trail he passed but caught 


0 sight of his comrade. A large spruce 
“Be vond 


thought; 


oomed up, a quarter mile ahead 
that I’ll surely overtake her,” h« 
ind he lengthened his stride. Or 
he raced till he reached and passed it by, 
ind still the trail was empty. He 
examined the track Hers still 
showed plainly, overlapping the imprints 
f the others. He gritted his teeth and 
spurted ahead faster than before. But 
not for long—strange markings on the 
snow had caught his eye and arrested his 
steps. He did not need the Indian’s prac 
tised eye to read the signs. The trampled 
snow on either side plainly told that here 
a stop had been made. Fearing he knew 
not what, he went on a few yards farther. 
The webbed imprints of the two men’s 
shoes were there but of the girl’s he found 
With a gasp of dismay Allison 
realized the situation. She must have 
come suddenly upon them where they 
halted, been taken by surprise and—be- 
yond that he did not know, did not dare 
to think. in the power of 
that man. 


and or 


stoppeed 


al d 


no sign. 


She was gone 


The appalling discovery chilled him to 
the heart. He stood staring mutely at 
the tracks before him. A moan of despair 
broke from his ouivering lips. “God!” he 
cried, and gazed distractedly about him. 
Which way to go? Back, from whence he 
had come, he looked; there was no sign 
of life and Peter was far behind. He 
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stared ahead again, his lips compressed, 
and his jaw took the old stern set. “This 
is a one-way trail,” he muttered, and 
strode on towards the west. 

Time passed on unnoticed, yet he did 
not weary. Each added hour on the trail 


| seemed but to waken the full keen thrill 


| night the wolf instinct grew 
| his soul. 


| his soul. 


| warning. 


of the chase, and with the approach of 
nearer to 
Each fresh thought of his com- 
rade’s danger pierced his throbbing brain 
with an agony deeper than the last. Once 
he cried aloud to the great lone woods 
about him: “Help me to overtake them! 
Make that murderer pay in full!” 

Daylight hours slipped by and the 
sombre gloom of night fell over the forest. 
A pale moon rose but quick-driving scud 
obscured its rays. To his breath-clouded 
eyes the trail grew dim, but he held to 
his task. Gnarled underbrush tripped and 
stopped him. Ice-laden boughs lashed his 
face and neck, drawing the hot blood. 
Hunger added to the agony of his body 
and each thought of her to the torture of 
With the deepening of night his 
trials waxed greater. Each fall took toll 
of his strength yet his spirit remained un- 
daunted. The wolf instinct that holds to 
the trail till the quarry is taken, was 
strong within him, but a power still 
stronger held him in its relentless grasp. 
Love was the sharper spur—love that is 
stronger than instinct. The one will drive 
to the limit of human endurance, the other 
will drive beyond. “God pity the man if he 
has harmed her!” he cried repeatedly. 
Hunger and weakness were telling, and 
anxiety for the girl fast making a mad- 
man of him. Stars were dimming and the 
yellow indefinite light that betokens the 
approach of dawn was creeping through 
the eastern woods where the trail opened 
into a small clearing. Allison stopped. At 
the farther side stood a little, rough-hewn 
shack, and a light showed in the window. 
Even as he looked it spluttered feebly, and 
in a moment went out. As he paused and 
caught his breath, wolf-dogs howled a 
The heart of the pursuer 
stopped beating a second. 

“Tt’s Graham,” he thought,“and this is 
the end of the trail.” 

Always throughout the long days and 
nights he had known that this hour would 
come; he knew that his journey must have 
but one ending, the accusation, a struggle 
and the fight that he would win. And now 


| it had come! 


| and tripped 


| speed did not increase. 


He wrenched his stiffening feet free 
from the hard lashings. At least he was 
rid of that torture. The snowshoes lay 
on the path and he attempted to kick 
them aside, but the effort only cost him a 
fall. With a curse he regained his feet 
and stumbled over the ob- 
He broke into a trot but his 
That was beyond 
His mittens were flung aside 


struction. 


him now. 


| and his hands twitched spasmodically, 
| hands that ached to close about a human 


| throat. 


The revolver in its holster lay 


| forgotten, an unknown weapon to primi- 


| gave way 


tive man. At his near approach the dogs 
slunk back from the entrance. 

The door was locked and he beat upon 
it with his bare hands. Gathering his re- 
maining strength, he flung himself, 
shoulder first, against the boards. They 
and the momentum of his 
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charge carried him in and across the room 
and crashing against the farther wall, 
where, half stunned by the impact, he lay 
gasping, while the door of its own accord 
swung closed. It left the place in dark- 
ness. The scraping of a chair in the far 
corner roused him and the sound of quick 
breathing caught his ear. By the aid of 
crevices in the logs he raised himself to 
his feet and: “Graham, where are you 
Graham?” he cried hoarsely, and groped 
his way along the wall. A nail caught in 
his clothing and in the act of tearing him- 
self free his hand fell on his revolver and 
he dragged it forth. 

Aiming for the corner he again called: 
“Graham! Speak or I'll shoot!” His 
fevered brain had conjured up a picture of 
the murderer crouching in the darkness, 
about to spring for his throat. His fingers 
trembled on the trigger. The creak of 
frosty hinges startled him and he fired. 
With the shot a scream of pain—a wo- 
man’s scream—pierced Allison to the 
heart. The gun dropped from his hand 
and he stumbled forward, falling on his 
knees. 

““God!” he cried in agony, “it’s the 
Missioner’s Girl! I’ve killed her!” 

He reached farther with trembling 
hands till he felt the outlines of her face. 
Warm blood wet his fingers and he 
fainted. 

Sunlight was pouring brightly in 
through the open door when Allison 
awoke. He lay on some blankets by the 
side of a little stove that gave out an 
agreeable warmth. The tragedy of the 
night came back to him with painful vivid- 
ness and he tried to rise from his couch 
but was gently forced down from behind. 
A dear, familiar voice said softly: “Rest 
awhile yet. You are weak and tired.” 
The Missioner’s Girl smiled into his won- 
dering eyes. 

“Not dead!” he whispered in joyful 
wonder. “Not even—” 

He did not finish for only then he saw 
that her head was bandaged. His voice 
choked with emotion, his eyes filled with 
tears, and Allison, overcome with deepest 
remorse, buried his face in the blankets 
and cried like a child. 

Relief and joy over the girl’s safety ex- 
cluded all other thoughts from the young 
man’s mind and not until she mentioned 
the name of Graham, did his interest re- 
turn to the man who had brought things 
to this pass. 

“Graham is gone—gone forever from 
your way. But you have won the fight. 

“Don’t stir now, please,” she added 
quickly, as Allison attempted to rise. 
“Just rest there and I’ll tell you all.” 

“When I went ahead on the trail yes- 
terday morning I had no thought of en- 
countering danger. Suddenly, turning a 
sharp bend in the path, I saw them. They 
were hastily repairing a broken snowshoe. 
The Indian’s sharp eyes spied me at once 
and, of course, he recognized me. Ere I 
could turn to run the two of them had 
caught me. ‘You’re with Allison’s 
brother?’ Graham asked sharply. Sur- 
prised, I had but time to answer when 
they hustled me onto the sled and hurried 
on. How we traveled! It was dark when 
we came to the shack here but the Indian, 
who was well ahead, did not stop. Graham, 
though, evidently meant to face you here 
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and he halted and called after the other. 
But the Indian did not hear and dis- 
appeared. Then I was taken inside. Gra- 
ham decided he needed help and said he 
was going after his man. But first he 
fixed me so that I could not warn you of 
the danger. He tied me hand and foot and 
gagged me, then he sat me on the floor in 
the corner. I was powerless to move or 
speak when you burst in. I could not even 
see you for the lamp had burned out just a 
minute or two before. I only knew it was 
you after you had spoken—when you called 
for Graham. I heard you groping towards 
me, and your threat to fire. I shut my eyes 
and waited, and I prayed. Then the door 
opened again and I knew it must be 
Graham. You did not, you were startled, 
and you fired. There was a hot, sharp 
pain in my head, the gag was torn away, 
I screamed, and then I knew no more. 
Graham was bathing my face with snow 
when I awoke this morning. He could not 
bring you to consciousness but he searched 
your pockets and found the letter, which 
he read through. When he finished the 
paper dropped to the floor and he stared 
ahead, muttering chokingly, ‘Poor Joe.’ 
Great sobs shook his frame and for a long 
time he was silent. 

“But finally he explained all, and oh, 
I was so glad that he had escaped you.” 
She turned serious eyes on him. “My 
friend,” she said, “Graham is not the 
murderer after all. Jackson, the leader of 
his crowd, did it. ‘The cleverest scoundrel 
unhung,’ Graham called him. He had 
things so arranged, that if your brother 
got free the penalty would fall on either 
Joe Binks or Graham. When the crowd 
scattered these two each had written evi- 
dence which, if put together, would con- 
vict Jackson. But neither paper in itself 
was sufficient—either would only incrimi- 
nate the man who produced it. So long as 
Binks and Graham could not get together 
your brother could not be cleared. Joe 
Binks, when you overtook him, was on 
his way to Severn House to find Graham. 
They intended to make things right, 
your brother, 


Save 
’ 


and put Jackson where !e 


belongs. And Binks and Graham re 
brothers, too. The former is an assumed 
name. What a strange coincidence—you 


two each suffering for your brother’: 
sake.” 

The girl ceased speaking and Allison 
lay, with closed eyes, deeply absorbed in 


thought. Suddenly he asked. “The 
papers?” 

“T have them here—all of them—and 
your brother will go free. Graham said 


he did not wish to see you and has gone 
on into the west. He wished you a God- 
speed home. ‘Allison will see to it that my 
brother is avenged,’ he said, and left, mur- 
muring, ‘Poor Joe!’ He seemed to hold no 


one but Jackson responsible for his 
brother’s death.” 

Allison, tired in mind and body, lay 
still. The long, hard chase was over and 


he had won, and his anger at the man 
whom he had pursued turned to pity. In 
the lone, drear places of the north the 
sympathy of man for man is strong. 
“God comfort him,” he 
then turned his mind on thoughts of the 
trail back home. They rested there that 
night and late on the following day the 
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Indian with the team arrived. 

met them outside the door. 
“The home trail, Peter!” he 

“and the sooner the quicker.” 


Allison 
shouted, 


He gave a short, happy laugh, and, go- 
ing inside, began to gather up their dun- 
nage, humming softly. Turning suddenly 
in the midst of his preparations he met 
the girl’s pensive gaze turned full upon 
him. He stopped short and, drawing 
closer, saw two big tears glistening in her 
eyes. He took her hand and looked down 
tenderly upon her. 

“Little girlie,” he whispered, 
“Why, what is the matter?” 

“I’m lonesome,” she said, “just lone- 
some, that’s all—I’m going to lose one of 
the best friends I ever had. He’s going 
away back home again and I’ll miss him.” 

“And who may this friend be?” 
Allison. 

“One whom I guided to Severn House. 
He had a mission to perform. But now it 
has been accomplished and he goes back 
to his work and his friends in the cities 
of the south, and our short friendship of 
the trail will be over.” 

Gently he took her hand. He placed his 
fingers beneath her chin and raised it so 
that he gazed deeply into the tear- 
dimmed eyes. 

“Dear little Missioner’s Girl,” he said 
softly. “You have been a good guide to 
me and the Severn trail shall always be 
fresh in my memory. But there’s another 
longer, happier trail to follow—stretching 
away through the years of life. I need a 
guide yet, need one more than ever. It 
will be a lonesome way for me if you are 
not by my side; the camp will seem empty 
and cheerless and the portages long and 
rough. Don’t you think you could lighten 
my way?” 


softly. 


asked 


A smile and a half sob was his answer, 
and she buried her head on his shoulder. 
As he held her closely to him he heard her 
whisper: “I was so afraid you were going 
home alone.” 


Secret of Efficiency 


One of the best things said on efficiency 
appears in a letter from Bishop Brent, of 
the Philippines, to the Independent. The 
bishop, who was born and educated 11 
Canada, writes: 

“The truly efficient man is so much of 
a unit, so absorbed in his vocation, that 
the self-consciousness due to self-analysis, 
which eats up strength, is unknown to 
him. If a fellow does a thing well he is 
caught in the arms of a joy that takes his 
mind away from himself: if badly, he be- 
comes corroded by anxiety.” 

And right there is the secret of effici- 
ency; it lies in the joy of accomplishment. 
Without this joy there is no success, and 


with it every plan and device and scheme | 


for getting better results from labor be- 
comes worse than useless. This does not 
mean that labor-saving devices are worth- 
less, but it does mean that they will save 
no labor unless the man who uses them is 
more intent upon results than upon the 
kind of tools he employs. 
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grounds. Leaving the library she had 
again returned to her room accompanied 
by Mrs. Sparling. It was almost at the 
moment that the sound of strange voices 
outside announced the arrival of the offi- 
cers that she had made a startling dis- 
covery. The dressing gown she had first 
worn had been thrown carelessly over the 
foot of the bed. Seeking something to do 
that might help to bridge the interminable 
silence of suspense, Mary picked it up 
and hung it in the wardrobe. While doing 
so, her hand struck something hard and 
sharp. She felt in the pocket and, to her 
horror, found that it contained a revolver! 

After a moment of stunned silence, she 
sent Mrs. Sparling to summon Stanislaw 
Poole and to him, on his arrival, she con- 
fided the disturbing discovery she had 
made. Poole had put the weapon into his 
pocket, telling her to be calm and assur- 
ing her that he would find some means of 
disposing of it. 

“Who’s revolver is it?” asked Marsden, 
at the conclusion of the girl’s statement. 

Poole thought for a moment. “The re- 
volver,” he said, “belonged to my late 
nephew.” 

“You left your room immediately after 
the shooting and met the two men on the 
landing?” asked Marsden. 

“Tee.” 

“And Mr. Arthur Poole escorted you 
back to your room?” 

“Yes, Mr. Stanislaw Poole also accom- 
panied us.” 

“The hall was in darkness?” 

wai (Hag 

“Did either of these two men, to your 
knowledge, slip the revolver into the 
pocket of your gown at that time?” 

“No, I do not know how it got there,” 
said the girl with growing agitation. 

“Can you think of any other way in 
which it could have got there—umnless it 
was in your possession all the time?” 

Poole sprang to his feet and shook his 
handcuffed hands at the inspector. 

“None of that, Marsden!” he exclaimed, 
angrily. “I won’t have your third degree 
methods here, understand! Don’t you see 
the girl is on the verge of a nervous 
breakdown?” 

“Better go to your room now, Miss 
Allardyce,” said the inspector, in a less 
truculent tone. “But I shall have to ques- 
tion you at length in the morning.” 

“You might also remove these,” sug- 
gested Poole, holding up his hands. 

“Very well,” said Marsden, “but you 
must consider yourself under arrest Mr. 
Poole. You must not attempt to leave the 
house.” 

Next morning the Rev. Gerald Hamil- 
ton was located by the police in a nearby 
town and his story of the quarrel at the 
dinner table came out. The fact that 
Arthur Poole had taken the revolver from 
his brother was, of course, seized upon by 
the police, as the keystone of their case. 
When confronted with the facts in their 














possession, Arthur acknowledged that he 
had taken the revolver during the tussle 
and had slipped it into the pocket of his 
dinner jacket. On the score of its subse- 
quent history he professed absolute 
ignorance. 

Arthur Poole was arrested that night 
and taken to the county jail. 


+6 HE case against Arthur Poole is 

one of circumstantial evidence 
purely and simply,” Anson Hogarth was 
saying. “Circumstantial evidence is ten- 
able only when it fits with something that 
is infinitely more important.” 

“And that is?” queried Stanislaw Poole. 

“The consideration of motive,” replied 
the armchair detective. “If it is known, 
for instance, that a person had something 
to gain by the removal of another person, 
that consideration weighs more strongly 
in itself than the fact that he may have 
been seen in the neighborhood when the 
crime was committed.” 

They were sitting in Hogarth’s untidy, 
shabby sitting-room; the detective him- 
self stretched indolently as usual in his 
armchair; Poole in a chair by the table; 
Mary Allardyce on the couch. In the door- 
way stood Brandon Bracey, Hogarth’s 
assistant, listening with interest and 
watching with equal interest the pale but 
beautiful face of Mary Allardyce. 

“But I am afraid the police can prove 
motive as well,” said Poole. “You know, 
Gregory had threatened to kill Arthur 
and we, who knew Gregory, knew that he 
meant it.” 

“We must discard the burglar theory,” 
said Hogarth, after a pause. “A burglar, 
when caught red-handed, may shoot a man 
down; but he does not wilfully shoot in the 
open, especially when he has the splendid 
facilities for escape afforded by a large 
and wooded park. There had been no 
struggle. There were no footprints found. 
No suspicious characters had been seen in 
the neighborhood. There is not a tittle of 
evidence, not a shadow of suggestion, to 
connect the death of Gregory Poole with 
the depredations of a burglar. 

“Discarding the burglar theory, what 
is left to us? The murder must have been 
committed by some member of the house- 
hold. We must now proceed on a basis of 
elimination. I think we can eliminate Mrs. 
Sparling without question. The Rev. 
Gerald Hamilton was with the murdered 
man last but the police have evidence that 
he was in his bed two miles away at the 
time the fatal shot was fired. The house- 
keeper was in a room at the rear of the 
house with her window hermetically 
sealed and slept through it all. One of the 
two maids was sick that night and the 
other had moved her cot into the room to 
keep her company; they were wakened 
simultaneously by the revolver shot. The 
coachman was away in a_ neighboring 
town for the night. This leaves Stanislaw 
Poole, Arthur Poole and Mary Allardyce 
to be considered.” 

“You are traveling in a circle, 
Poole. “Your line of reasoning brings you 
back to my unfortunate nephew as the 
only possible criminal.” 

“Not necessarily,” said Hogarth. “I 
have not yet eliminated either yourself 
or Miss Allardyce.” 

“But,” said Poole, with a smile that un- 
covered a vein of sarcasm, “you have 


” — 
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yourself declared that all reasoning 
must be conducted with primary regard 
to considerations of motive. Now what 
motive could either Miss Allardyce or my- 
self have for killing our poor boy?” 

“Take Miss Allardyce,” replied Ho- 
garth, in a purely impersonal tone. “She 
was engaged to marry Arthur Poole. The 
brother threatens to kill Arthur—and, as 
you say, means it. I put the suggestion 
forward, quite in a hypothetical sense, 
that a woman might go to extreme lengths 
in safeguarding the man she loves. But 
I must confess that in your case, Stanis- 
law Poole—” 

He stopped short, as though struck with 
a new idea. Turning on the girl, he fired 
an abrupt question at her. 

“Miss Allardyce, do you 
Arthur Poole’s innocence?” 
“Oh, yes, yes! I know he did not kill 
He could not be guilty of that!” 
with almost passionate 


believe in 


Greg. 
cried the girl, 
positiveness. 
“Will you continue to believe so in the 
face of anything that may develop? Will 
you still assert his innocence if the courts 
decree otherwise?” 
“Until death,” said the 


hush of fear in her voice. 


girl, with the 
Would you still marry him?” 
The girl did not reply but nodded her 
affirmation. Hogarth had 
watching her during this brief 
colloquy but he seemed well satisfied with 
what he had learned. His eyes had sud- 
denly lighted as though he had spied the 
1 of a long and tortuous trail. 
‘That is better,” he explained. “I be- 
lieve that my last doubt has been removed. 
No—one detail remains in the way. It 
is surprising, Mr. Poole, how the solutio1 


wed head i 


not bee 


end ahead « 


- 4) 
oO ne 


most intricate case will sometimes 
hinge on the veriest trifle. The disappear- 


ance ot a silver needle once saved a 


famous scientist from the scaffold. And 
in this particular case—” 
He turned again to Mary Allardyce 


who had been watching him with eyes 
that reflected a fascinated fear. 
“Miss Allardyce, you appeared that 


night in two different dressing gowns. 
How closely alike were they?” 

“Somewhat similar as to trimming but 
quite different as to color,” she replied. 
“The first was pink, the second blue.” 

Hogarth’s face fell. He appeared to- 
tally nonplussed, almost incredulous. He 
turned slowly to his assistant. 

3racey,” he said, “I believed that I had 
the solution but my carefully built-up 
theory has collapsed like a house of cards. 
My case has fallen through unless—come 
along with me, Bracey. I want your 
advice.” 

They retired to Hogarth’s bedroom. 
The detective squatted himself on the side 
of his bed and began to run hurriedly over 
the train of reasoning that had led him 
up to the point where he had, figuratively 
speaking, jumped an open switch. 

“Your own investigation of this case 
eliminated the girl,” he said. “From her 
window it was impossible to see the spot 
where Gregory Poole stood when he was 
shot, the front porch and a maple tree 
shutting off the view. Arthur Poole and 
Stanislaw Poole are left. One of them 
tired the shot from his bedroom window. 
The guilty one of the pair then slipped the 








revolver into the girl’s gown as they 
talked to her in the dark in the hall. 

“What motive could there be in thus 
disposing of the incriminating weapon? 
Both men knew that detectives could not 
reach the place for two hours. Thus there 
was every opportunity to dispose of the 
revolver so that it would never be found. 
If the nephew fired the shot, would he be 
so careless or stupid as to place the re- 
volver, which he was known to have 
wrested from the murdered man, where 
it would inevitably turn up? If he shot 
his brother so that he could marry the girl 
without incurring risk at the hands of the 
vengeful Gregory—the only understand- 
able motive in his case—would he be like- 
ly to put the weapon in the girl’s pocket 
where it would convict either himself o1 
her and in any case would convict him in 
her eyes not only of murder but of the 
rankest cowardice? There is, of course, 
the possibility of a sudden frenzy of fea: 
operating to prompt him to get the in- 
criminating weapon out of his possession 
at once. But if he had deliberately 
planned to kill his brother, he would cer- 
tainly have thought in advance of what 
he would do with the revolver. 

“But what of Stanislaw Poole? Bracey, 
did you observe him as I drew from the 
girl proofs of her undying attachment to 
Arthur? Did you see the sudden con- 
traction of hands, the inflation of the 
pupil, the tremor that brought strange 
lines into his face? Bracey, he loves his 
ward, loves her with an intensity that few 
men are capable of. It was when I saw 
this that I felt sure Stanislaw Poole was 
the guilty man.” 

‘But,” protested Bracey, “if the uncle 
did it, why didn’t he leave the revolver 
where it would incriminate Arthur instead 
of the girl?” 

“Because, he hopes to win the girl’s 
iove. 

Bracey turned on his chief a counte: 
ance that expressed bewilderment and at 
noyance in about equal degree. “That may 
he clear to you,” he declared, “but a less 
‘ryptic explanation will be necessary if 
my dense mind is to grasp the idea. If 
Poole wants to marry the girl why didn’t 
he shoot Arthur and put the blame o: 
Gregory? It would be a sure case against 
the hot-tempered Gregory—and _ the: 
Arthur would be out of the way.” 

‘Bracey, we are dealing with a man who 
combines the most intense passion with 
the most subtle intelligence,” said Ho- 
garth. “When the mind of a man such as 
Stanislaw Poole has conceived a crime, the 
detective must be prepared to follow a 
tortuous line of reasoning to a logical con 
clusion. Ordinary standards go by the 
board when unbridled passion directs the 
keen brain of a Stanislaw Poole.” 

“An ordinary man, persuaded to 
violence under such circumstances, would 
kill the successful rival and fasten th« 
blame on the other,” went on Hogarth. 
“But not Stanislaw Poole. By killing 
Arthur he would bury his ward’s heart in 
the grave of her martyred lover. By kill 
ing Gregory and preparing a train of 
events that not only bid fair to convict 
Arthur of murder but also brand him 
as a white-livered coward in the eyes of 
the girl, Poole saw a sure way of not only 
removing both rivals from his path but 
of killing the girl’s love for Arthur as 
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well. And that, I contend, is the only 
motive that can explain why the revolver 
was placed where the girl found it. 

“There is further evidence of the deep- 
laid design of the uncle. When he steals 
out at night to dispose of the weapon, he 
goes first to the library. This, of course, 
was a natural step as he must first learn 
where the detective on night watch is. 
But. when he found the guard was out on 
his rounds, one would expect him to wait 
until the latter returned and then make 
his exit safely from another part of the 
building. Would he have stepped through 
a lighted room with large French win- 
dows opening on two sides of the house 
if he had not wanted the detective to see 
him and follow? It seems clear to me 
that he timed his exit so that he could not 
possibly escape detection. 

“The consequences of his night’s ex- 
ploit were inevitable. His arrest forced 
the girl to tell her story and suspicion was 
fixed irrevocably on the unfortunate 
Arthur. The uncle, detected in a daring 
effort to screen his nephew, and willing, 
seemingly, to assume the blame, was auto- 
matically freed from the suspicion of the 
police and now stands in a more-or less 
heroic light in the eyes of the girl. 

“Another point, Bracey. The full suc- 
cess of the plan depended upon the girl’s 
finding the revolver herself. Poole did not 
want the detectives to find it first. He 
talked to the girl in the library before the 
detectives arrived and referred to the 
probability of a personal search of each 
member of the household. Her cool 
acceptance of the unpleasant possibility 
convinced him that she had not yet 
found it. He then made a_ suggestion 
calculated to precipitate the discovery; 
that she wrap her robe more tightly about 
her on account of the cold.” 

“‘And that is where my case falls down,” 
declared Hogarth. “If Stanislaw Poole 
were guilty, he undoubtedly would make 
the effort to bring things to a climax, that 
we are crediting him with. But he put the 
revolver in the pocket of a pink negligee— 
and the girl came to the library in one 
that was blue. Under the circumstances, 
were the suggestions that he made to her 
mere coincidence? With such a _ dis- 
discrepancy can we put any credence in 
our line of reasoning at all? To convict 
on motive, your chain must have not a 
single weak line.” 

“There is just one chance,” he con- 
tinued, after a pause. “We must try an 
experiment on our dour Mr. Poole, 
3racey.” 

He led the way back to the sitting-room 
and ensconced himself.slowly and ponder- 
ously in his chair. 

“T was saying, Mr. Poole, that most 
cases hang on details of seeming trivi- 
ality.” he remarked. “ I would like to 
amplify that statement by a concrete 
case. Could I bother you to hand me one 
of the two volumes beside you—for refer- 
ence. Not the one bound in green—the 
red one, please.” 

Hogarth glanced at the volume that 
Poole handed him, then held it up before 
the company with an air almost of tri- 
umph. It was bound in green! 

“The concluding link in our case, 
Bracey,” 
blind!” 


he cried. “The man is color 
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Something About the Woman Who Wrote ‘‘The Man of Iron” 


By FINDLAY I. WEAVER, Editor Bookseller and Stationer 


HAT lovers of good strong fiction 
are not afraid of exceptionally long 


novels is evidenced by the fact that 
the best selling book in Canada, based on 
April reports, is a volume of over eight 
hundred pages. This book is “The Man of 
Iron,” and its author is Miss Clotilde 
Graves, whose pen name is Richard 
Dehan. Unlike most cases in which a wo- 
man assumes a masculine name, the 
writer’s sex being but poorly disguised, 
“The Man of Iron” might well have been 
written by a man because it is of the sort 
naturally referred to as “a man’s book.” 
It is not surprising, therefore, to run 
across in the press, paragraphs referring 
to this writer in terms that leave no 
doubt but that these reviewer’s believe 
“Richard Dehan” to be a man. Her books, 
written under that pseudonym have a 
virility in force and boldness, not to men- 
tion the evident comprehensive knowledge 
of soldiering and military tactics, that are 
usually ascribed only to men. 

Miss Graves, however, has had a career 
that has been filled with actual experi- 
ences with the army, that over-shadows 
that of most of the present-day mascu- 
line writers. She is descended from a 
line of soldiers. Her father was a major 
in the famous 18th Royal Irish Regiment. 
She was born in County Cork and as a 
child she knew the inside of almost every 
barracks in Ireland. Her brother was a 
captain in the British Army and one of 
her forefathers was Admiral Sir Anthony 
Deane, the noted naval architect of the 
reign of Charles the Second. Besides her 
early experience with the military, she 
has been an art student, a writer and a 
producer of plays, an actress and she is 
Irish. That, combined with natural apt- 
ness for writing, is equipment sufficient to 
make a successful author. Her knowledge 
of soldiering dates little further back than 
her experience in story-writing. At the 
age of twelve she was the author of a 
burlesque version of “Idylls of the King.” 
“We acted it in a garret,’’ Miss Graves 
wrote recently, “but I hadn’t much chance 
in these early theatricals, because an am- 
bitious sister always took al! the best 
parts.” 

Early in life Miss Graves took up black 
and white work in the Royal Female 
School of Art in Bloomsbury. In those 
years her writing was but a side line, but 
important nevertheless because by writ- 
ing each week, for “Fun,” three pages of 
burlesques of new stories, with grotesque 
pen and ink sketches, she paid her ex- 
penses at the art school. 


Then followed five years of stage ex- 
perience, Miss Graves acting parts in a 
traveling company and assisting in the 
producing. She says herself that she was 
“a wretchedly poor actress—always better 
able to play anybody else’s part than my 
own,” but her education in the technique 
of the drama gained in those five years of 
barn-storming the English provinces, she 


characterizes as the most valuable of her | 


life. 
Next Miss Graves took up journalistic 
work in London and from Sir Augustus 


| 


} 


Harris she got a commission to write the | 


the 


book and lyrics of ‘“Puss-in-Boots,” 
famous Drury Lane pantomime. 


Later | 


she wrote “Nitocris,” “The Knave,” “A | 


Mother of three” and “The Matchmaker,” 
which fixed the position of Clo Graves as 


a writer of clever plays. Others that fol- | 


lowed were “Dr. and Mrs. O’Neill” and 
“Katherine Kavanagh,” in which 
players included such famous actors as 
Forbes-Robertson, Mr. and Mrs. Kendall 
and Kate Rorke. 

Next came her career as a writer of 
fiction. “Dragon’s Teeth” and “A Lover’s 
3attle,”’ were well received, but when she 
became Richard Dehan, with the coming 
of the “Dop Doctor,” the English edition 
of which was named “One Braver Thing,” 
the author was removed from the class of 
polite fiction writers and she took her 
place in the forefront of living novelists. 
That book scored one of the very biggest 
successes of present-day novels and when 
“Between Two Thieves” followed, this 
author was haled as being as big and ele- 
mental as Tolstoi and ideal and 


as 


the | 


spiritual as Thackeray, without the cor- | 


roding influence of pessimism. Richard 
Dehan came to be classed with Kipling as 
a writer with the faculty of making the 
world a personal possession. 

Now comes “The Man of Iron” at a 
most appropriate time, when the closing 
prophecy of the book is being fulfilled and 
when the work of Bismarck, the big per- 
sonage of the story, is being undone, 
bringing rehabilitation to mutilated 
France. 

The British soldier hero and the 
able French heroine are both ideal. 
tainly the fortuitous timeliness of the 
book accounts in some measure for its 
big sale, but aside altogether from any 


lov- 
Cer- 


association with the making of history | 
from 1870 to the present day, it is a big 
and thoroughly meritorious novel, with | 


all the elements of a best seller worthy 
of the place it has attained; this in spite 
of its undue length, for there is no doubt 
that compression 


would have added to | 


rather than injured the net result. That | 


may be spoken of as a minor defect, be- 
cause the fact that the handicap of un- 
wieldy size has not prevented the book 
from going right to the top position 
among best selling books, adds, in a cer- 
tain sense, to the author’s laurels. 

The writing of this admirable story 
was commenced many months before it 
was apparent that Europe very soon was 


once more to be thrown into a turmoil, | 


and in explanation (if explanation be 


needed) of the book’s appearance at the 
present day, the author says: 

“We have lived to see the war of na- 
tions. We are in it, fighting as our allies 
of Belgium, France and Russia are fight- 
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A 
Doctor 
Goes Milking 


Chis farm-born boy studied medicine, and four 
Vear= wert spent in the Medical College. and 
two Veals in a hospital He then won a good 
practice, Later, the voung doctor decided to 
vy farming, and the big dairy farm at Car- 
~lalrs, \lberta, is the result. The medical 
knowledge was not wasted, for bacteria and 
bacilli are common terms in a dairy plant. 


The Haves Dairy Barns cost $12,000. All the 
116 eattle are producers 
The farm of 1,000 aeres shows a profit of & per 


cent. on a valuation of $50,000. 


Kach cow pavs $2 per month rent for her stall. 
pa 


Business methods prevail. I e doetor is mak- 


Ing money. 


Read the “LOPS in the Mav Issue ot 


The FARMER’S 
MAGAZINE 


Business men will find the other features of 
this issue valuable food for their mental con- 
~ideration. Here are a few of its 30 articles: 


Burning the Mortgage—.\ true story of the wav an 
old 100-aere farm was rejuvenated 

Where 5-Cent Hogs Pay—\ Nova Seotia combina 
tion of hogs and apples to make dividends. 

Ready Cash Farming—A voung business man goes 
to dairying, with potatoes on the side, near 
Sydney, and gets monthly cheques of $500. 

Mixed Farming With Fruit—The 200-acre Fisher 
farm in Ontarie, where bie returns are made. 

One Way With Strawberries. \ beginner who pays 
his way from the drop of the hat 

Putting the Profit in Poultry—How methods ean 
turn big profits over feed hills 

Mach article is well illustrated and tells of actual. 

real, hard-pan farming, where it beats the 

majority of businesses for money returns and 

an ideal life. Send for a copy at once. June 

has several good things following hard upon 

this issue. 
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particulars. ae ; 
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AN’S MAGAZINE 


for racial name, national existence, 
independence, and freedom of 
bodies and souls. And this being so, I see 
no cause to blot a line that I have written. 
For the Germany of 1870 was not the 


-~ 


Germany of 1915. 
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think it has the 
nearness and dearness to his heart of the 
and weak. He 
been poor himself, and knows their case 
from experience. He has known what it 
is to have to fight for all that he has had. 
And he has seen, in his own case, as others 


urged him on. I been 


claims cause of the has 


e 


have seen in his case, the typification of 
things that are to be. The man of power 
is going to be the people’s man, one of 
them, one with them, and yet one incom- 
parably above them simply because of 
vision and dynamic power. Now and ther 
one has wondered as one has watched him 
leap from peak to higher peak whethe: 
he would yield to the fascination that the 
game of personal opportunism would 
offer, and depart from those principles 
and simple faiths with which he was born. 
the simplicity and _ the 
strength of the Welsh mountains have 
clung to him in equal measure. He has 
come to the seats of the mighty, but not 
one of them but knows that he sits there 
only by proxy for the People. The glitter 
and glare of the great world into which 
his abilities have led him have left him 


Sut rugged 


undazzled, unimpressed. He is in that 
world, but he is not of that world. A 
modest home with two Welsh maids, and 
not a palace, is his abiding-place. And 
this reflects the man. Strong in the 


strength of his simple trust in God, loyal 
to the simple traditions of his beloved 
Wales, unfalteringly faithful to the cause 
of the simple people, he will go down to 
history as one of the greatest social re 
formers of the age. But he will 
buried in Westminster. He will 
rest, as he once passionately said, “in the 
shadow of the Welsh mountains.” 
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The Last Great 
Valley 


Continued from Page 22. 











frequent intervals all day. There are 
other glaciers innumerable, unscaled but 
scalable peaks, wonderful canyons, hot 
springs, and so on, which can be visited 
from these camps. It is estimated that 
the tide of tourist travel in Switzerland 
leaves behind in its wake annually the 
huge sum of two hundred millions. It is 
in the power of your people to divert a 
large portion of this enriching tide from 
Switzerland to British Columbia.” 

This year when Switzerland and 
Europe in general must cease to be a play- 
ground for the idle rich, will be the time 
to sow by advertisement and reap a win- 
ter harvest both from Great Britain and 
America—notably California—of enter- 
prising tourists. 

This article would be incomplete with- 
out mention of the first irrigated farm in 
British Columbia. It is sixty acres in 
extent, and is situated a quarter of a mile 
from the Invermere Hotel. It was estab- 
lished by the Dominion Government. Un- 
der the supervision of Mr. G. E. Parham, 
who has had previous experience in irri- 
gated fruit lands in the Okanagan Valley, 
upwards of one thousand fruit trees have 
been planted, and by experimentation with 
grains and fruits the varieties best adapt- 
ed to the soil and climate will be ascer- 
tained and settlers will be able to consult 
the superintendent as to their own hold- 
ings. 

Several years ago the Provincial Gov- 
ernment established a demonstration 
orchard near Windermere planting out 
some six hundred fruit trees. There is 
also an excellent cottage hospital well 
equipped and maintained at Invermere. 

Time now pressed hard upon our fleet- 
ing days and with deep regret we turned 
our backs upon Invermere and Winder- 
mere and rolled away down the Columbia 
valley to Golden and the Pacific coast. 
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are providing wool for any women in the 
district who are willing to knit socks. 
The Municipal Chapter of Montreal did 
this, making public the offer in the press. 
As a result they were inundated with re- 
quests for material and the first day might 
have arranged for the knitting of 3,500 
pairs. As it was 4,768 pairs were sent to 
Salisbury in a single week by this chapter. 

While these have been the main direc- 
tions in which service has been rendered, 
individual chapters have followed inde- 
pendent lines. For instance the chapters 
in Lethbridge, Macleod and Medicine 
Hat have combined to raise money 
among the women of Southern Alberta 
for a motor ambulance. The Border 
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guaranteed right universal shock absorber. 
There is no car that does not need a 
shock absorber. 

Temco-Alta Shock Absorbers are a proved 
not an experiment. They are in 
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Chapter of Windsor have taken up first 
aid work in connection with home de- 
fence. In Almonte, the local chapter 
undertook the insurance of the volun- 
teers from the town. The Loyalist 
Chapter of St. John has provided a read- 
ing and recreation room for the men in 
training in the city. The Municipal 
Chapter of London undertakes to keep 
the Londoners at the front supplied with 
the local papers. The Municipal Chapt- 
er of Victoria, B.C., organized a war 
baby fund, to provide clothing and com- 
forts for the little new-comers born 
since war began. The Lord Tennyson 
Chapter, St. Catharines, have been zeal- 
ously circulating books and pamphlets 
on the causes of the War. 

The popular attitude on many subjects 
has suffered a radical change during the 
past seven months. Whether deserved 
or not, the Imperial Order has been sub- 
jected to a certain amount of criticism 
prior to the outbreak of the War. Some 
would have it that it was largely a 
jingoistic, flag-waving organization 
without any real value to the community. 
Others were inclined to regard it as a so- 
ciety affair of an exclusive, high-and- 
mighty character. Both these criticisms 





have been blown away. The Order has 
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abundantly justified its existence. Its 
members have shown themselves to be 
women of fine principles and enthusiastic 
loyalty. They have done strenuous work 
in their country’s cause. When Can- 
ada’s part in the Great War comes to be 
written, a chapter will have to be in- 
cluded to record the service that this 
noble order of women has rendered. 
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House. Well, what did this amazing R. B. 
Bennett do? Did he quit because the 
House didn’t like his style? Not on your 
life! He knew he had the goods so what 
he did was to change the cover. The 
next time he rose to his feet it was a new 
R. B. Bennett, an R. B. in the first flight 
of Parliamentary speakers, an R. B. all 
form and decorum but with the same old 
underlying fire. There was no lack of 
strength in the compromise he had adopt- 
ed—the first half a closely reasoned appeal 
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to the judgment of the House, the second 
half a mustard-hot harangue to the com- 
mon people. The man who delivers 
speeches nearest like that in the British 
House of Commons is Winston Churchill. 


“The moment you become conscious of 
goodness you cease to be good,” is an 
aphorism ascribed by a contemporary to a 
Buddhist source. Another analogous bit 
of Eastern flotsam from the press is 
attributed to Laotze: “Shall I return good 
for evil? What then shall I return for 
good? My son, deal justly with all, and 
so shalt thou prosper.” 
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The first successtul Gotnetee | 
able’ Rowboat and Canoe 
Motor wae the Evinrude. 


Before you buy a detachable Motor it will 
pay you to investigate the exclusive features, 
unique advantages andjsuperior quality of 


the 1915 model. 
THE 


EVINRUDE 


DETACHABLE MOTOR 


is Safe, Simple, Serviceable 


The Automatic 
e Evinrude 


reverse 
(an exclusiv 
feature) is of tremen- 
lous advantage in man 
euvering for a landing 
or passing other craft, 
This wonderful little 
motor can be attached 


o any rowboat or canoe 


na minute, It devel- 
ops a speed of from 
twoto eight miles per 


hour. Is perfectin de 
sign, dependable, and 
a child can 


Some of it® 
e 


so simple 
operate it 


many advantages. ar 





Automatic Reverse 
Maxim Silencer 
Built-In Magneto 
Weedless Propeller 

It’s Light, but Powerful 


Shall we mail you our handsome catalogue and 
send you the name of our nearest 


Canadian Ayent? 
Melchior, Armstrong & Dessau 


118 S. BROAD ST., NEW YORK CITY 











Gas or 
Electric 
Light 


Ideal 
for ¢ 
Summer Homes 


The Angie Lamp gives a radiant, tender light Has the 
brilliancy and convenience of gas or electric ght, but is 
cheaper than even the tro d style lamp Safe, 
Economical, Durable, Satisfactory. The periect 
lighting method for Home, Store and Churct 





ublesome « 


Write to-day and learn of its economy and 
advantages. Bockiet “‘B’’ sent on request. 


E. BOUCHER, St. Hyacinthe, Que. 
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F Beautiful is the House Sanitary'™ 


‘ @e Alabastine is applied to the walls. This beautiful® 
modern flat-toned wall finish is sparkling alabaster rock, Be: 
ground to a fine-grain powder. It has natural antiseptic ae 
qualities that destroy disease germs and banish vermin. 

Alabastine can be put on by anyone, skilled or unskilled, 
covers well and spreads evenly without brush marks. Paint- 
ers and decorators like to use it because of the pleasing 
effects obtained and all ’round satisfaction it gives. 

Modern standards of taste require soft, flat tones— 
that walls constitute what they are intended for 
Suitable backgrounds. Here Alabastine is ideal 
and gives results superior to the most expen- 
sive —> at far less cost. 

We furnish users of Alabastine with com ‘“ -T plans 
of interior decoration and stencils, free. Our artists 
also advise individually when desired, without charge. 

Let us tell you more about Alabastine. Just send 
a postcard with your name and address and we will 
mail you our booklet “Modern Wall Decoration” free. 


The Alabastine Co., Limited 
No.19 Willow Street Paris, Ont. 
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And a 
service you 
are proud 
to tell your 
friends about. 
Notice the number 
of Traction “spares” that are not 
in envelopes on the car, but out 
in the open wearing the “V” smile 
that won't come off. Pride in possession 
——— ——= YY accounts for this—the desire to have the 
SS p car look its best. 


Dunlop Tire & Rubber Goods Co., 



























HEAD OFFICE--TORONTO Limited 

Branches in leading cities T. 119 

Makers of Tires for Automobiles, Motor Trucks, Motorcycles, Bicycles and 
Carriages, Rubber Belting, Packing, Hose, Heels, Mats 


riling, and General Rubber Specialties 












































F YOU ARE A BOY and need more spending money, or such premiums as gold watches, 
canoes, bicycles. baseball outfits. boxing gloves, rifles, etc., let us tell you how to get them. 
Write MacLean Publishing Company, Limited, 143-153 University Ave., Toronto. 
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Outside Home 


Continued from Page 95. 








haps. You got the makings of a player in 
you, McGraw, but you’re hardly finished 
enough for us yet. You understand how 
it is, don’t you?” 

McGraw nodded silently. This was 
what he had been working for, of course, 
but now that he had succeeded in his pur- 
pose he did not feel entirely pleased some- 
how. The idea of remaining in Blankford 
did not seem such a hard prospect after 
all. 

“Look here, Dunn,” he said, “how about 
to-morrow’s game? Do I play?” 

“T don’t know,” replied the secretary, 
doubtfully. “Our new man won’t get here 
until next week but we were thinking of 


working in a local man. However, I'll 
see,” 
“Get me on, will you?” pleaded Me 


Graw. “I'd like one crack at it. You see, I 
don’t want you fellows to think I’m a dub 
entirely.” 

“Well, I’ll talk it over with the others,” 
was all that Dunn would promise. Later 
in the evening, however, he drew McGraw 
aside and told him that he had fixed it so 
that he could play after all. 

“Thanks,” said Tack, gratefully, 
vive you the best I got to-morrow. I 
haven’t showed you here in Blankford 
what I got yet.” 

“You’ve shown us what you haven’t got 
though, Tack,” said the secretary patron- 
izingly. 

The game was billed to start at three 
o’clock and an hour before that time Tack 
McGraw visited Crosby’s, He found Della 
at her post behind the counter. 

“The committee’s letting me out,” he 
said. 

“I’m awful sorry, Mr. McGraw,” replied 
the girl with genuine regret. 

“It’s my own fault. I haven’t shown 
them anything. Still I’m on this after- 
noon and I’ll show them something that'll 


‘ [’] 


open their eyes. Can you come io the 
game?” 
“No,” said the girl. “Father’s going 


and he’s leaving me in charge.” 

“Everybody will be at the game,” urged 
Tack. “There won’t be anybody left up- 
town to buy tobacco. Why not let the boy 
look after the store and come along with 
me. Please,” he pleaded. “I want you to 
see me play once. You see, I don’t want 
you to think I’m a dub.” 

And in the end the girl yielded to his 
persuasion and went along. He ensconced 
her in a shady spot on the far side of the 
field from the grand stand, where it was 
not likely that she would come under the 
observation of Henry W. Crosby, who 
might have objected to this cool desertion 
of her post; and then rushed off to the 
dressing room. 


O Blankfordite will ever forget that 
game. The teams came out for prac- 
tice together, the home team in their hand- 
some black and red striped jerseys, the 
visitors in a washed-out shade of blue. 
There was the usual desultory practice, 


the usual talk from the referee and then 
the ball was faced off. Blankford settled 
forward with bated breath to watch the 
first performance of the greatest aggre- 
gation of stars ever collected together. 
There was something of anxiety too in 
the attitude of the home crowd. 

Cal. Currie won the face-off and started 
down the field with his fast, choppy 
stride, dodging here and there to avoid 
the slashing strokes of his check. The 
Saints’ defence closed up on the Blank- 
ford home men and for a moment Currie 
had no opportunity to pass the ball along. 
Then he observed the heavy figure of 
Tack McGraw out on the side uncovered 
and promptly shot the ball over. MeGraw 
caught it with a business-like forward 
sweep of his stick and started in for the 

He slipped past 
his check in the easy way that Dr. Barton 
had commented on, 


goal on a curving rut 
receiving a glancing 
blow on the shoulder. He swept the cover- 
point aside and swung around close to the 
goal. His rush had drawn the Saints’ 
defence to that side of the field and Dar- 
rell had crept up in front of the nets un 
checked. McGraw stick ove 
his shoulder and the ball hurtled over to 
Darrell, who caught it deftly and shot. 
The nets bulged. 


swung his 


A mighty roar creeted this auspicious 
start. Blankford 
cheered itself hoarse. 


and 
Doubts vanished, 
nervousness disappeared as if by magic. 
The team was really just as great as it 
had looked on paper. 

“Not so rotten of McGraw,” said Dunn, 
eflectively. “As pretty a rush 
thing I’ve seen.” 


rose en masse 


as 


any 
“I’m going to get in my little, ‘I told 
you so,’ before the game when it will, per- 
haps, come in better grace than after,” 
said Dr. Barton, smiling. “I tell you, gen- 
tlemen, keep your eyes on this young 
McGraw. He’s a whirlwind.” 

“Dead lucky, that’s all,” declared Hind- 
marsh, the captious. “He won’t pull an- 
other stunt like that in a blue moon. Say 
look at that!” 

The ball had been faced again and on 
a wide pass had gone back to the Saints’ 
goal. McGraw had recovered it and had 
run straight for the back of the nets. The 
point man went back to stop him but was 
whisked aside by the fast-going Irishman. 
And then McGraw did a most unexpected 
thing. Instead of passing to one of his 
own men in front of the goal, he kept 
right on until he was nearly level with the 
front of the nets, when he suddenly lunged 
out and crooked his stick around the goal- 
post. He had scored a goal while actually 
behind the nets! 

Amid a tremendous hub-bub, the crowd 
literally going wild with joy at so novel 
a feat, play was resumed. The all-star 
Blankford’s were literally playing the 
Saints off their feet. Their defence field 
had no difficulty in staving off any at- 
tacks so that the ball was kept almost con- 
tinuously in St. Lawrence territory. The 











The Rindel Kind 


For the Accommodation of 
the Summer Visitor 


With the approach of the ** va- 
cationing '’ months and the in- 
creased possibility of being 
called upon accommodate 
an unexpected guest or two with sleep 
ing conveniences, the need tora Kinde” 
Kind of Parlor Bed Divanette ts 
enhanced 

Any one of the three types of ‘* Mindet "’ 


Kind will fulfil the purpose equally well 


to 


or 


It is simply dependent upon your own 
space and taste requirements. 

The three styles of the Kindei Kind are 
known as the ‘* Mindset Parlor Bed, the 
‘* Windedl *’ De Luxe Davenport and the 
‘* inde =| ivanette (occupying but 44 feet ot 


wall space, but containing a full-sized bed 
Ask for ‘‘ The House That Grew,”’ 
a most interesting booklet. 
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‘**Do you wash 
do your 


It is not a question of 
clothes?’’ but ‘“‘How do you 


washing?’’ (n th: 
same old-fashioned back 
breaking, rub board? 
The results never can 
warrant the hard slavery 
this entails when the 


ASHE R 
will do the Washing in 
than half the time 
in the most modern and 
least fatiguing way, and 
without any wear and 
tear on the clothes. 

Why not let us 
send you our book- 
let on this machine? 


Write to-day to 


J. H. CONNOR & SON, Limited 


Established in 181 OTTAWA, ONT. 
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We can supply a machine 
anywhere in Canada 
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Light--Strong--Economical 


The Russell Six-“30” is High in Quality, but Low in Price. 


Real worth is built into this Canadian car. The latest and best practice 
of the oldest plants of Europe is combined with high-grade materials and expert 
workmanship—new type European streamline body—long stroke, high effici- 
ency Continental engine and Bijur two unit starting and lighting system. 


beyond your 
gear. 


The Russell Six-30” is light and economical and powerful 


dreams. It will craw! in traffic or bound over the hills on high 


It is built in Canada—the product of Canadian labor and raw materials. 


this value-giving car. For every dollar you invest, 


any other car. 


Investigate you get 


value far in excess of that given by 


Russell Six-““30,” $1,750 
Knight Models: Four-“‘ 32,” $2,650; Six-‘‘ 48,”’ $4,500 


ALL PRICES F.O.B. WORKS 


RUSSELL MOTOR CAR COMPANY, LIMITED 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES AND WORKS: WEST TORONTO 


Factory Branches: Toronto Montreal Hamilton Winnipeg 


Calgary and Vancouver 


‘* Made Up to a Standard—Not Down toa Price.’’ 
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Grand River Ave. and Griswold St. - Detroit, Mich. 


DETROIT’S MOST POPULAR HOTEL 


EUROPEAN PLAN ONLY. 
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home men played a beautiful criss-cross 
combination, passing the ball back and 
forth on the run and as the play pro- 
gressed, the following became an integral 
art of every attack. The ball would be 
assed out to Tack McGraw on the side 
and he would carry it back and forth,tak- 
ing all manner of punishment with good- 
natured tolerance, until the defence had 
been drawn out. Then would come one of 
his sudden, unswerving, deadly rushes 
for the goal, a quick pass to one of the 
uncovered home men in front and a shot. 
Time and again this plan worked. Mc- 
Graw seemed capable of engaging the 
whole defence. 

It was brilliant lacrosse, grand lacrosse. 
Nothing like it had ever been seen before. 
The great Darrell, relieved of the fatigu- 
ing work of bringing the ball in, was per- 
forming like his old brilliant self in front 
of the nets, dodging neatly, handling his 
stick cleanly and shooting with deadly 
precision. Other members of the team 
were putting up a brilliant article of 
lacrosse. But it was Tack McGraw who 
caught the crowd, Tack with his game, 
bull-dog rushes, his inimitable boring-in. 
Much as a crowd appreciates the combi- 
nation work of a team it is the man who 
“goes past,” who bores right in who gets 
closest to the heart of the fan. And as 
things were, Tack’s daring work at out- 
side-home was an essential part of the 
team system that unconsciously evolved 
itself that day. Before the end of the first 
quarter the crowd found itself chanting 
almost continuously. “Pass it to Tack!” 


At the end of the first quarter the score 
was 5 to 0. At half-time it was 8 to 1. 
In the third quarter, the home team struck 
it’s stride in real earnest and poured in 
six goals. All through this great quar- 
ter, Tack McGraw kept up his rushing 
tactics. He held the ball a good third of 
the time and a hundred sound wallops 
landed on his well-padded shoulders. 
Nothing daunted him. A hard crack on 
the head might lose him possession of the 
ball for the moment but next time he got 
it, down would go his head between his 
shoulders and with his peculiar, crouch- 
ing gait, he would bore into the jungle of 
hostile sticks again. By the end of the 
third quarter Blankford would gladly 
have presented him with a deed to the 
market square, if anyone had thought of 
suggesting it. He had won his way to 
their hearts. And when the game ended 
with a score of 17 to 1, the talk that one 
heard in the crowd centred pretty much 
around the individuality of the nervy 
Irishman. “Say, that Dick Darrell’s a 
daisy all right but—Oh, you Tacky Mc- 
Graw!” Words failed Blankford. 


As the crowds thinned out the officers of 
the club got together in the corner of the 
dressing room. All were jubilant with the 
exception of J. W. Dunn, who had the look 
one might expect to find on the face of a 
man who has swallowed what he has 
learned to be poison and momentarily ex- 
pects the first effects. 

“Isn't that some team!” exclaimed Bob 
Hummel, the president of the club. “Dar- 
rell’s dozen of dashing dandies, we'll call 
them after this.” 

“I take back all that I’ve ever said 
about McGraw,” said Prout, penitently. 
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“Gentlemen, I’m a wall-eyed dub and I 
don’t know a real lacrosse player from a 
head of cauliflower. I don’t have to prove 
it; I admit it.” 

“Won’t he clean up on these other 
teams in the league!” gloated another. 

“Will he?” said Dunn, miserably. 
“Gentlemen, I’m worse than Prout. I 
gave McGraw his walking papers last 
night. I took it on myself to do it as I 
thought we were all agreed he was strictly 
N. G.” 

There was a moment’s silence. 

“J. W.,” said Hummel, finally. “If you 
don’t want to figure in a lynching bee in 
the star role, you had better hustle around 
now and fix it up with Tacky. The crowd 
would get you, hide, bones and hair, if 
we lose Tack McGraw. If necessary offer 
him more money, give him the town hall, 
but get him!” 

Dunn jammed his hat on his head and 
started off with a look of desperate re- 
solve. There was that in his eye which 
boded ill for the club funds. 

“You’re a fine lot to manage a lacrosse 
team,” averred Hindmarsh, who had come 
in and heard enough of the conversation 
to see how matters were. “Running an 
opera troupe and a newspaper and a hotel 
all at once is nothing to looking after a 
lacrosse club. I know that. Now about 
McGraw, anybody could have seen—” 

But his audience had moved away, 
which was perhaps just as well for Hind- 
marsh. There was only one member of 
the committee who left the grounds in a 
satisfied state of mind and that was Dr. 
Barton. He had seen McGraw hurrying 
out by a side entrance with a girl on his 
arm; and he knew that where J. W. Dunn 
might fail, Cupid would prove an expert 
negotiator. 

Dr. Barton drove up to the Dunn hos- 
telry that evening in his handsome new 
two-cylinder car and asked for McGraw. 

“Look here, Tack,” he said, “it must 
be dull for you in this town after being 
used to a big city. I’m going to be busy 
to-morrow and can’t use this car. How 
would you like the use of it? The driver 
goes with the car, of course.” 

It was a neat little runabout, built for 
two. McGraw looked at it and his heart 
rejoiced. He accepted the offer promptly 
and made for the hotel telephone. 

Now all this occurred some years ago 
when motor cars were more experimental 
than certain and when break-downs were 
the rule, rather than the exception. Dr. 
Barton’s car upheld early traditions that 
Sunday afternoon and it was pretty late 
when Tack McGraw and his pretty com- 
panion drove home on three tires to the 
accompaniment of a hectic cough that 
spoke of internal automobilic troubles. 
But they looked as though they had en- 
joyed every minute of the ride. The wis- 
dom of Dr. Barton included other things 
besides pills and platitudes. 

Next day McGraw approached Secre- 
tary Dunn and President Hummel. “I’ve 
decided to accept your offer,” he said, “but 
I’ve got to have two week’s salary in ad- 
vance.” 

“Now look here, Tack,” began Dunn, 
soothingly, “you know all precedents are 
against that. We can give you a little 
advance—” 
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7 EEP your car in 
your own gar- 
age and save _ half 
the expense of up- 
keep. 
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are the neatest and most attractive that money can buy. 


Made in a wide range of sizes, and shipped knocked- 
down to save freight. Easily erected and cheaper than 
a brick or wood garage of equal size. 
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Hotel Sunset © CAMADS S ae, SUMMER RESORT 


amid natural beauty High on the banks overlooking 

GODERICH “ ONTARIO old ? ake Huron. Every facility and excellent accommodation. An 
‘ 2 ideal place and have delightful recreation. Menesetung 
Write eS SS rates, Spring Water, from a well over 1100 ft. deep, free to all cae 
Manager, “Box D,’”’ Hotel Sunset - Goderich, Ontario, Canada 





















Get a Canoe--It is a most healthful pastime 


Cc. C. C. Canoes have a carrying capacity that does not sacrifice speed. Thor- Write forCatalog 

oug hiy constructed. A fine all-purpose canoe Perfectly finished to the and investi- 
allest detail. You will be entirely satisfied with a C. C. C Ot 

smallest detall. ou wi ye entirely Satished with a ©, ©. C. canoe C. C. C. Cances. 


wedi The Canadian 
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Peterborough, Ont. 
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SAUCE 


continues to arrive 
from England. 


There is no 
advance 1n 
price. 





Wouldn't it 
be worth 
your while 
to try a 
bottle now? 








SEAL 


BRAND 
COFFEE 


Ask your Grocer 
for 
Seal Brand 


to-day. 


—Have this 
delicious coffee 
for breakfast to- 
morrow. 


CHASE & SANBORN 


MONTREAL 154 
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“Need it very badly?” put in President 
Hummel. 

“I do. Very badly,” said the star out- 
side homer. “I’ll be quite frank with you, 
gentiemen. I need the money to buy a 
ring—” 

Hummel] laid his hand on the player’s 
arm with fatherly solicitude. 

“Say not another word, Tack,” he said. 
“I can’t imagine a more urgent necessity. 
Sut you don’t need the money. I'll take 





you down to Hindmarsh’s jewelry store 
myself and he’ll not only give you all the 
time you want but he’ll sell you a ring at 
manutfacturer’s cost or—hod dern it, the 


? 


whole town will boycott him! 


A Pan-American gold coin of the value 
of $5, for use as standard currency in all 
the countries of North and South America, 
is proposed by a New York bank. 
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“You mav remember that I didn’t have to 
fight for you.” 


The manufacturers’ agent sat plunged 


in sudden thought. y he looked 
up. “That’s perfectly true. I came right 
along 

“You swore on yout hended knee to 
cherish me forever.” 

“That’s true, too. Don’t misunderstand 
me, I’m not complaining. It’s too late for 
that—that hurriedly, 
“we're both perfectly happy, but don’ 


l Fe ne went 


people just naturally take the most inter- 
est i those who have to fight for eve \ 
thing? That’s what I" ving to get at 
Now, for instance, if you happened to see 
a young couple who were very poo 
handsome, would you take an interest 1 
them?” 

“T think, John, that you’d better mind 
your own affairs. If you took more inter- 


1 » 
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est in that gas meter and left handsome 
young couples alone it would be more to 
the point.” 

“There’s more in life than gas meters 
objected Tappit. 

“Is there?” she answered heavily. 

He stared at her, frowned, rose slowly 
from the table and removed himself from 
the room, with that ineffable dignity be- 
stowed only on the diminutive. At the 
door he turned. “It’s a pity—a great 
pity.” 

“I’m glad you see it,” she snapped. 

He tossed through a restless night, till, 
on the third morning, he approached the 
office with furtive glances at the hurrying 
crowds that jostled him with so little con- 
cern. As he touched the door handle, there 
came knowledge swift and absolute, that 
ere evening the last act in a silent but in- 
tensely human drama would unroll. 

Hours went by. To-day he did not even 
look at his letters but waited, grimly cer- 
tain, like a patient Galahad. 

The clock was on the stroke of twelve 
when the curtain went up. The Italian 
stood at the window, haggard and dis- 
heveled. His eyes met Tappit’s and with a 
savage gesture he shook a clenched fist 
at the onlooker. Never had the latter seen 
a face more marked with weariness and 
despair. In another moment he turned 
and the girl’s face became visible. She 
was leaning slightly forward. Her fea- 
tures still bore that look of calm and re- 
moteness, but this time Tappit noted that 
the golden hair lay in long, amber waves 


ipon her shoulders. The necklet was still 
there. The Italian moved suddenly toward 
her and at his approach she seemed to 
tremble. 
Tappit held his breath. The man’s atti- 
tude was eloquent of sudden and desperate 
resolution. The girl’s proud form did not 
droop and the steady eyes did not waver. 
Presently he stood directly in front of her, 
and, with a convulsive twitching of hi 
features drew back his fist. In anothe: 
instant he dashed it directly in her face. 
The golden head vanished. There was 

o cry, no scream for help. Then the 
stepped quickly to the winodw, 
lanced at Tappit with a look of furious 
iin and dropped the curtain § int 

\ small etermfty went by. The manu 
facturers’ agent gulped and swallowed a 
lump in his throat. He felt helpless, 
owardly and sick at his stomach all at 


once. This climax was so revolting that 
for a little while he was weak and im- 
potent. Then the hot blood began to tingle 
ilong his veins and he grew full of a vast 
desire to kill, to slay, to avenge—to do 


anything and everything that might bs 
necessary to right a hideous wrong. He 


snatched at coat and hat. People turned 
to smile at the little figure that babbled 
to itself as it wound rapidly through the 


mid-day crowd. 

\t the club he gasped with relief. Bus- 
tard and Pettifer were both there. 

They heard him to the end. The 
colonel’s face grew a deep purple and the 
judge’s features set into a grim fixity. 

“Will you come with me now—quick?” 
demanded Tappit breathlessly. 

“If he has killed her, we certainly 
should not give him time to dispose of- 
er—the remains,” said Pettifer sharply. 

They started forthwith. The little man 
half trotted beside their long strides. 

“It’s a—damned outrage, sir,” brooded 
Bustard, “and a beautiful girl too—lI 
think you said—by Gad, sir—lI’ll choke 
him like a—like a—” 

“T advise you to do nothing of the kind,” 
broke in the judge. “Hotheads always 
make more trouble—I trust Tappit, you 
have not mentioned this affair to anyone 
else—-your wife, for instance.” 

“No, to no one.” 

“That’s quite right. You may leave it 
safely in my hands. You saw no 
weapons?” 
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“Ne.” 

“I hope there may be none. However, 
we'd better take the nearest officer along. 
Here’s one now.” 

A few moments later they approached 
the building that reared its grimy bulk 
in the rear of Tappit’s office. It presented 
a dingy front of dirty windows and torn 
blinds. Black-eyed children played in un- 
washed contentment on the steps. Inside 
there sounded the shrill voice of an angry 
woman. The place seemed a warren that 
might vomit any nationality. It was re- 
dolent of garlic and the foreign note. 

The policeman took the lead as they 
entered. In his hand glittered a small 
revolver. Behind him strode the judge, 
then the colonel. Last came Tappit with 
his pulse fluttering and his heart in his 
mouth. Higher and higher they mounted. 
Doors opened by the inch, dark eyes and 
swarthy faces appeared at every turn and 
the air seemed full of strange and 
sibilant whispers. 

When they reached the third floor, the 
manufacturers’ agent felt that below him 
was a human volcano that might boil 
over and swallow them all. 

At the back of an unlighted hall were 
three doors. 

“Which?” said the judge firmly. 

Tappit lifted a shaking hand and point- 
ed to the middle one. 

Pettifer rapped sharply. “Open in the 
name of the law.” There was a lift in 
his voice. 

Silence fell over them and into the 
silence came a groan from within—a 
groan that curdled the little man’s blood. 
Never had he heard so dreadful a sound. 
Despair and grief were poignantly 
blended. In that room some soul, tortured 
by misery and remorse, had abandoned 
himself to the consequences of crime. 

The judge faltered almost imper- 
ceptibly, then his grasp tightened on the 
door knob. As he flung it open, the barrel 
of the policeman’s revolver dropped over 
his shoulder and covered a man who sat 
with his arms flung out on a tottering 
table and his face buried between them 
His slight figure was shaking with sobs. 
He looked very slender, very harmless, 
a menace to no man. In his clenched 
fingers was a long lock of golden hair. 

Bustard choked! “Damme, sir—look at 
that! I’d like to kill him.” 

The policeman stepped quickly forward 
and laid a heavy hand on the Italian’s 
shoulder. “Come on, where is she?” 

A tortured face was lifted. Pain, sor- 
row, anguish—all these were in the 
strange gaze. “I wanted to do it da la 
Reine—alas I find I can only do it a la 
Duchesse—I am lost!” 

Tappit breathed hard. Here was a man 
who had fashions and styles of murder. 
He scanned the olive cheeks and sudden 
memories of the Bourgeois flashed into 
his mind. 

“Quick, where is she? 
judge. 

“She—ah—you mean—” the Italian 
swung in his chair and pointed to a cor- 
ner of the room. 

They turned as one man. There was an 
instant of horror-stricken silence. From 
a mound of rags and clothing projected 
the upper part of a girl’s head. She lay on 
her back, quite motionless. The yellow 
hair was spread out like a golden fleece. 
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The girl’s waxen features turned to- 
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and the blue eyes were fixed in a glassy 
stare. The curve of the neck still melted 
into her exquisite shoulders, but the 
shoulders themselves were cut off short 
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in your mind which I felt confident 
I could dismiss. And—” he leaned closer 
the girl, “I feared the effect of 
malicious gossip which I knew would 
surely reach your ears.” 

“No gossip can influence the opinion 
I have formed of your Grace,” said the 
girl. 

There was a note of quiet finality in 
her voice that would have been discern- 
ible to anyone with a less decided ego; but 
Miridoff either failed to notice it or did 
not pause to determine the correct inter- 
pretation. He went on confidently: 

“The wishes of his Majesty are, of 
course, not to be gainsaid. I was too sure 
of your loyalty to entertain any doubts on 
the score of your consent, but I wanted to 
just lay before you testimony to my sin- 
He concluded with a low 


ment 


toward 


cere devotion.” 
bow. 

The self-assurance, so openly reflected 
in his attitude and in every word he 
uttered, caused Olga a sudden surge of 
The half-formed reso- 
mind became crystallized or 
the moment into a fixed determination. 

“T trust that my loyalty to his Majesty 
will never be called into question,” she 
said quietly, “but I cannot give my con- 
sent to what he has willed in this matter.” 

Miridoff was for a moment too 
prised to speak. Then a flush of anger 
swept across his face. His cool assurance 
left him and a tendency to bluster became 
apparent. 

“Do I understand,” he demanded, his 
voice hard and rasping, “that you intend 
to disregard the express command of his 
Maiesty?” 


angry resentment. 


ition in het 


sur- 


“T will not, I cannot marry you,” said 
Olga. “I must ask that you accept this 
answer as final. If you entertain for me 
the kind devotion that you say, show it by 
using your influence with the King. Urge 
him to withdraw his decision.” 

“May I ask,” said Miridoff coldly, ‘the 
cause for this inexplicable repudiation of 
the King’s wishes? Why can you not 
become my wife?” 

Olga faced him squarely. Her eyes 
flashed, her voice rang clear and high. 

“A daughter’s devotion comes before 
a subject’s obedience!” she declared. “I 
refuse to marry a man who has plotted 
against my father’s life! I believe in 
speaking my mind openly, your Grace. 
If I could but bring proofs to his Majesty 
of what you are doing—”’ 

This outburst did not entirely surprise 
Miridoff. He had fully expected that some 
word of what was going on beneath the 
surface of things would reach her. It was 
largely with a view to getting matters 
settled before further proofs of his du- 
plicity could come out that he had gone to 
King Alexander early that morning and 
urged a settlement. Miridoff was not 
above wooing the girl at the same time he 
planned to encompass her father’s death. 
He was, therefore, not entirely unpre- 
pared and met the situation coolly. 
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In her hasty exclamation and the cham- 
pioning flush of her face, the leader of the 
Society of Crossed Swords had discerned 
something that he had not previously sus- 
pected. “She is actually interested in the 
fellow,” he said to himself. This was a 
development which had not occurred to 
him before. Miridoff had recognized Fen- 
ton’s power to do him harm, but had never 
thought of him as a possible rival. 

“Olga!’”’ The word, tense with feeling, 
escaped from him. It was the first time he 
had addressed her other than in terms of 
correct intercourse. Olga recognized some- 
thing of the turmoil that was raging with- 
in him from the tone of his voice and 
glanced up. Unerring female instinct laid 
his secret before her; Miridoff was really 
in love with her! 

“Olga,” repeated the Grand Duke. “1 
never before realized what the fulfilment 
of the King’s wish means to me. I want 
you for my wife!” 

The Princess became cool again in the 
face of this sudden declaration. “My mind 
is fully made up,” she said. “I am sure 
his Majesty will not adhere to his decision 
in view of my unalterable opposition. 
And so, your Grace, I must ask that the 
subject be considered closed between us.” 

“You force me to extremes!” exclaimed 
Miridoff roused to angry bluster again by 
her steady opposition. “Let me tell you 
this. The King’s mind is made up. There 
are important reasons for the match. He 
will not permit the whims of a girl to 
interfere with plans upon which much of 
the welfare of the state depends.” 

“Perhaps,” cried the girl, warmly, 
“when King Alexander learns the truth 
about his servant, the Grand Duke Miri- 
doff, he will realize that the welfare of 
the state demands the removal of that 
servant to some place where he will no 
longer be dangerous!” 

Miridoff recognized that further efforts 
at persuasion would be useless. He turned 
to leave the room but paused again for 
a moment. 

“T have presented the case to you in 
but one light,” he declared. “It was 
my desire that you obey the King’s com- 
mand willingly. But now let me tell you 
that nothing can stand in the way of your 
becoming my wife. His Majesty is de- 
termined. I am prepared to take an un- 
willing bride—and no power on earth can 
stand between us!” 


CHAPTER VII. 


Pau 


ORN out from the excitement of the 

night, Fenton slept well through the 
forenoon. When he finally wakened it was 
to a realization of stiffened muscles and a 
general feeling as though he had been 
drawn through a threshing machine. He 
seemed one mass of bruises. A warm bath 
effected a partial revival and then slowly 
and laboriously he found his way into his 
clothes, paying tribute with every move to 
the prowess of his unknown antagonist of 
the previous night’s melee. 

He found his host most impatiently pac- 
ing the library. Varden had not been down 
long himself, but, to judge from his atti- 
tude, he had already come into possession 
of important news. 
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“Just in time, Fenton,” said Varden, 
briskly. “In ten minutes I’d have gone 
without you.” 

“Where?” asked the Canadian. His 
tone seemed to evidence certain lack of 
interest, due possibly to his breakfastless 
condition. 

“To the station,” replied Varden. “I 
just got wind of an interesting piece of 
news. General Paul Pau, the hero of the 
French army, is passing through Serajoz 
to-day on his way to Russia to consult 
with the General Staff of the Czar. He 
has a stopover of a few hours and his en- 
tertainment has been entrusted to me. As 
you probably surmise,” went on Varden, 
lowering his voice to a discreet pitch, “the 
time that General Pau spends with me 
will not be entirely given over to social 
amenities. He has certain papers bearing 
on a suggested plan of campaign in case 
of—certain eventualities, which are to be 
handed to me. We may get an opportunity 
to discuss various phases of the plan. You 
understand, of course, the reason why this 
work is in my hands. It would not be 
politic for a member of the Ironian gen- 
eral staff to be seen with the French 
general. I will serve as a go-between.” 

Fenton had spent the greater part of 
the time following the outbreak of the 
war in the south of Russia, so that such 
news of the progress of the campaign as 
reached him had been decidedly meagre. 
Nevertheless he had heard much of the 
spectacular work of the great little one- 
armed French general, and Varden’s news 
kindled in him a keen desire to see the 
famous fighter whose dashing tactics had 
done so much to win the battle of the 
Marne. And then an idea occurred to him. 

“Varden,” he said, “has it occurred to 
you that the general’s visit can be turned 
to great purpose in deciding the wobbling 
policy of Ironia?” 

“In what way?” asked the other. 

Fenton shook his head sadly. “As a 
newspaper man you always fell down hard 
when it came to grasping the dramatic 
possibilities of a story. As a diplomat it 
seems you are just the same. Percy, don’t 
you realize the advertising value of Pau’s 
visit to Serajoz? He has come right at 
the psychological moment to produce the 
proper dramatic effect.” 

“The Ironian people are Latin and so 
claim kinship with the French,” he went 
on. “The influence of France is shown in 
every phase of Ironian life. The factor in 
deciding the sympathies of Ironia, next 
in importance to the question of the two 
lost provinces, is the love and admiration 
that the people here have for everything 
that pertains to France. Now then, Pau’s 
exploits have been told and retold from 
one end of Jronia to the other. Just let it 
become generally known that he’s in Sera- 
joz and you'll stir up a demonstration that 
will open the eyes of your stubborn King! 
I tell you, Percy, it’s Heaven-sent oppor- 
tunity. The hoarse roar of a thoroughly 
enthused mob will accomplish more than 
the carefully considered whisperings of 
all the diplomats that ever lived.” 

“But,” protested Varden, “I must have 
an opportunity to talk with him. A popu- 
lar demonstration is not just the best 
background for a discussion on tactics.” 

“Have your talk first,” said Fenton 
confidently. “Then take our trump card 
out in an open fiacre and drive him slowly 
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down the Lodz. Be sure that the good 
news is circulated well in advance. I tell 
you what—let me stage-manage this af- 
fair. I was always rather strong on the 


dramatic possibilities, you remember.” 
They talked the plan over in whispers, 
while Fenton bolted a ten-minute break- 
fast. Varden then hurried away to keep 
his appointment and the Canadian began 
the busy task of arranging the “props” 


for the brilliant demonstration he had 
plat ! ed out. 
No inhabitant of Serajoz will ever for- 


get that day. The news that General Pau 
was in the city spread like wildfire. His 
every lip, within an hou 
excited and enthusiasti 
lronians rushed to the station only to 
that the little general had duly 
arrived and been promptly whisked away. 
gathered in the streets. Ironiar 
and French flags were displayed on all 
impromptu processions were 0! 
songs were vociferously chor- 
the ardent townspeople, the 
Marseillaise being heard as often as the 
Ironian national anthem. When Percival! 
Varden drove out into the Lodz in an oper 
with a little white-haired, one- 
armed man beside him, the stage was al! 
set for a demonstration the like of which 
Serajoz had not seen since the memorable 
day when Alexander Sobiesku, first King 
of Ironia, was crowned. 
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The fiacre drove slowly up the Lodz be- 
tween solid banks of agitated humanity. 
“Pau,” “France,” “War” were the words 
that one heard rising from out of the babel 
of sound. Excited men climbed on the 
steps of the carriage to grasp the hand of 
the gallant little Frenchman. Swords ap- 


peared above the heads of the mob and 
the clamor for war became insistent and 
belligerent. The demonstration reached 


its height when the carriage rolled into 
the Square of Triumph where a huge 
bronze statue of Alexander Sobiesku, the 
national hero of Ironia who had conquered 
the Turks in the War of Liberation, 
reared itself proudly above plashing foun- 
tains and luxuriant foliage. Here, im- 
mediately beneath the figure of the grim 
old warrior, they encountered another 
carriage containing Prince Peter. The 
King’s brother rose and warmly grasped 
the hand of the grizzled French general. 
For several seconds they stood thus, while 
the crowds thundered their appreciation 
of the tableau. 

Standing back in the dense throng, Fen- 
ton witnessed the scene with double ap- 
preciation, for he had himself suggested, 
and in fact, arranged the whole thing. 
“Pretty effective,” he said to himself. “If 
this shake the country off the 


fence I miss my guess.” 
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He felt a pressure on his arm as though 
had gently tugged his sleeve. 
Next moment a slip of paper was pressed 
into his hand. Fenton turned as quickly 
as his crowded surroundings permitted 
but could discern the swarthy 
faces of those nearest him to indicate who 
had Elbowing his way 
out of the crush, Fenton made his way to 


someone 


nothing it 
: “39 
peen responsible. 


a deserted corner of the street and eagerly 
inspected the note. 

It was written in French in a feminine 
hand and contained neither address nor 
signature: merely the words: 
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“Dine at eight to-night at the Con- 
tinental. Important.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


The Quarrel 


Te Continental Hote! at Serajoz is 

known to all travelers by reputation 

ast. It ranks with Shepherd’s Hotel 
at Cairo, the Eis Arena at Berlin, Ciro’s 
at Monte Carlo and the Terrace of the 
Carlton at London. At the Continental 
ne meets diplomats, statesmen, secret 
ervice agents from all countries. Many 
an extra tangle in the near east questior 
has been tied at quiet, informal parties 
on the terrace of the Continental. The 
second Balkan War, when the rest of the 
Confederacy joined arms against Bul- 
garia, was planned one evening wher 
three men foregathered around a marble 
topped table in a secluded corner of the 
Terrace. Here revolutions have beer 
plotted, dynasties have been overturned, 
assassinations have been coolly debated. 
To the average traveler the Continental is 
not in any degree different from other 
hotels of the same order except that it is 
perhaps a little larger, a little noisier and 
a little more tawdry in its appointments. 
But ask an official of any of the Foreign 
Offices of Europe. You will get a polite 
and blandly evasive reply at first, of 
course, for that is the way of foreign 
offices; but get into the confidence of some 
official and he will tell you stories that 
make the wildest of fiction seem colorless 
and banal. 

Fenton took his seat at a corner table on 
the terrace. He had confided his mission 
to Varden, who had earnestly recom- 
mended him to disregard the mysterious 
summons. Varden was convinced that 
the invitation was part of some plot and 
quite as positive that Miridoff was be- 
hind it. There was too strong a tinge of 
romance to the whole incident, however, 
for Fenton to accept this prudent advice. 
The mystery drew him like a magnate. 
And accordingly the appointed hour found 
him at his corner table, watching the 
crowds that surrounded him with inter- 
est, while he puffed innumerable cigar- 
ettes 

The thronged terrace presented a cos- 
mopolitan air that was quite fascinating 
to the Canadian. There were all sorts and 
conditions of men—and women. Here a 
Prince, scion of a ruling house. There a 
parvenu millionaire, every line of him and 
every move shouting his newly-acquired 
wealth to the world. A party of American 
tourists, scintillating spots of fire from 
he jewels of their women folk, occupied 


e table. A thief of international fame 


ounged through, eyeing the company In- 
lently. Members of the highest nobility 


bed elbows with gamblers of the most 
ful antecedents. Beauty and vice 
ide by side. What a jumble! 
ton took it all in but at no time did 


thought that had obsessed his mind 

e past twenty-four hours leave him. 
enton was in love. He had no doubts o1 
that score himself. Most men have many 
love affairs and are deceived often but 
when the grand passion comes they know. 
Fenton knew. Not for one waking minute 
since he had first seen Olga had she been 
out of his mind. This had lasted a day by 
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| ordinary computation of time, an age ac- 
cording to the calendar of Cupid. She was 
at once the most wonderful, the most 
beautiful and the most inaccessible woman 
in the world. The Canadian’s reason told 
him that he could never hope to win her 
but his heart whispered to him to buck up 
and go in and win. Of one thing he was 
certain; that he would never leave Ironia 
while any possible hope of winning her 
remained. 

The hope was strong in Fenton that the 
mysterious message was in some way con- 
nected with the object of his adoration. 
His eye had but one object in scanning the 
brilliant crowd with eager interest—to see 
if by any chance his divinity were in the 
company. 

The soft swish of a woman’s gown 
warned him of a close approach to his 
table. Before he could turn, a voice spoke 
almost in his ear, a very pleasant voice 
too. 

“Good evening Mistaire Fenton. It is 
most fortunate that you dine alone. I 
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have something to say to you of the most 
importance.” 


- H bis ' ' tt IN Fenton sprang to his feet. It was Mlle. 
STYLES i braty | FINISHES Petrowa. 
bEeRERELi EE “This is most unexpected good fortune,” 
© d : TO he said. Then he glanced around hurried- 
jones . ly. “But is it not indiscreet? Is it safe 
MATCH MATCH for you to make it known that we—er, 
YOUR YOUR know each other?” 


“Quite,” and her silvery laugh broke in 
ripples. “Come, do not look so—so tragic, 
is it not? Sit down and invite me to be of 
your company. I will then explain.” 

They seated themselves, Fenton still 
very dubious, she with demure grace. For 
a moment neither spoke, the little dancer 
regarding her companion with an intent- 
ness behind which seemed to lurk an al- 
most roguish interest. 

“It is this way,” she said finally. “I am 
playing what you call the double game. 
I find for your friends, all that I can but 
they—the other side—think that I work 
for them. It is needed that I so do, else 
I cannot be of use to the great Cause, 
M. Fenton. I tell to them some things that 
are so and many things that are not. The 
Duke Miridoff has entrusted to me many 
missions. And this morning he comes to 
me.” 

She paused and requisitioned a cigar- 
ette, lighting it daintily and deliberately. 

“This is what I am to do,” she said. 
“T am to watch one Mistaire Fenton most 


' closely, to win his confidence, and if possi- 


ble—but, of course, it is not so—to make 
him make love to me. Is the work my good 
Miridoff sets likely to be of the most diffi- 
cult, mon ami?” 

Had Fenton known of the scene between 
the Grand Duke and Olga of that morn- 
ing he would perhaps have been able to 
understand the motive that had prompted 
the former to thus set a watch on his 
movements. Had he known the furious 
thoughts that surged in Miridoff’s brain 
as he left the palace after the interview, 
he would have understood why the little 
dancer had been deputed to win attention 
from him. And, knowing this, he would 
have been in a position to anticipate what 
followed. But as it was, all Fenton could 
make out of it caused him to stare across 
the table at his merry companion with 
quite palpable amazement. 

“You mean that Miridoff has instructed 
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you to follow me and to work up a flirta- 
tion between us?” he demanded. “What 
object can he have in that?” 

“Is the, what you call it?—prospect so 
dismal then that you must look so?” 
laughed his companion. “As for me, I am 
most frank, monsieur. I have had mis- 
sions more disagreeable. But come, it can- 
not hurt you to help me play well my part. 
Smile, mon ami, look pleasant. The gentle 
Miridoff will have those here who report 
how Anna Petrowa does her work. See, 
I take one of these roses and put it in 
your button-hole.” 

Plucking a bloom from the bouquet on 
the table, she leaned across the table and 
deftly fixed it in his coat. For a moment 
their heads were close together. A stray 
tendril touched his face. She whispered in 
French: 

“Monsieur. I have news—big news. 
Listen close ly 

There was a sudden interruption. A 
young man in the uniform of the Royal 
Guards of Ironia rose from a nearby table 
and strolled toward them. The dancer 
caught her breath in a way that almost 
suggested fright and subsided into her 
chair. The officer frowned at her angrily, 
ignoring Fenton entirely. 

“Anna,” he exclaimed in Ironian, “come 
with me at once. I insist!” 

‘By what right, Lieut. Neviloff?” de- 
manded the girl. “Who are you to say who 
I can and cannot speak with?” 

“Come at once,” repeated Neviloff in a 
hectoring tone. “I must not be trifled 
with. You are trying my patience too 
far.” 

The Canadian had not understood a 
word of the conversation but he rightly 
judged the nature of it from the attitude 
of the others. 

“What is it all about?” he demanded. 
“Shall I send him politely about his busi- 
ness or just drop him over the balcony?” 

“Permit me to present you to Lieut. 
Neviloff, M. Fenton,” said the girl, 
anxious to avoid a scene. 

Fenton rose and the two men faced each 
other steadily. The officer ignored the 
introduction, glaring at the Canadian in 
the most offensive way. 

“Mme. Petrowa accompanies me,” he de- 
clared in rather broken French. “I warn 
you, fellow, to be more careful in future. 
Anna, come at once!” 

“Not so fast!” exclaimed Fenton, his 
choler rising. “I don’t like your way of 
doing things, Monsieur Lieutenant. Mlle. 
Petrowa stays where she is!” 

Neviloff turned a furious red and took 
a step closer to Fenton with a threaten- 
ing gesture. “You foreign pig,” he said, 
through gritted teeth. ‘‘Leave while you 
may with a whole skin. You try my pa- 
tience much. I shall spit you with my 
sword if you remain longer in my sight!” 

Fenton laughed—a_ short, ominous 
laugh. 

“You miserable little whipper-snap- 
per!” he said, both fists clenched and itch- 
ing for action. “If I ever let myself go and 
lay hands on you-- Get out yourself be- 
fore my patience runs out!” 

“If you were of a rank to be worth 
notice,” retorted Neviloff with angry con- 
tempt, “I would slap you with my glove 
in the face and then to-morrow morning 
I would end your miserable life. But as 
it is—” 
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Surely the endorsement of these or- 
ganizations stamps an article the leader. 
These organizations are but several out 
of the long and distinguished list of those 
using Blaisdell pencils, either wholly or 
in part. 

It is not sentiment that leads the great- 
est business concerns to use the Blaisdell 
exclusively. These companies buy 
Blaisdells because Blaisdells are their 
best buy! 


The Blaisdell is the modern, scientific lead 
pencil. Modern in quality ; modern in con- 
yenience; modern in its remarkable economy. 


Scientific methods and special automatic ma- 
chinery enable us to economize in the manufac- 
ture and offer leads of superfine quality. This 
tells not only in the splendid writing qualities of 
Blaisdells, but also in their remarkably long life. 

No whittling with Blaisdells! No waste of 
time. [No cutting away and wasting of the lead. 
No soiled fingers. No dirt and no annoyance, 
Blaisdells are sharpened in 5 seconds with ridic 
ulous ease. The day-in-day-out comfort and 
convenience of Blaisdells put them in a class by 
themselves. 

We make no mere vague “claims” as to the 
economy of Blaisdells. We are prepared to prove 
it in black and white to anyone who will take 
the trouble to ask us. We are ready to demon- 
strate in actual figures that Blaisdells will reduce 
your wooden pencil costs 33 per cent. (not to 
mention saving clerks’ time of whittling, etc 
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‘eens = = | A shrug of his shoulders and a gesture 
| | eloquent of his contempt followed. Fen- 
| | ton suddenly lunged forward and seized 
| | the officer’s arm with a grip that almost 
paralyzed that member. Half leading, 
half dragging, he propelled the unwilling 
| | lieutenant toward his own table. Arriving 
| there, Fenton forced Neviloff down on his 
| 

| 
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| 
9 \ 
| ae ia 
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chair so hard that it went over backward, 





| | erimson with wrath and humiliation. With 


_ Will refract the light into | en 


i] It is too much!” he shrilled. 1 you 
i} e for this. This evening a friend of mine 
your premises shall wait upon you. To-morrow I shall 
honor you, pig of a foreigner, by killing 

you as I would a gentleman.” 
“Go as far as you like,” said Fenton 
When vou W ish to improv € your ey esight, vou nonchalantly, smoothing his disarranged 


buy new eveglasses. dress. 
He turned and walked back to his table 


When you wish to improve the light in vour to find it empty. The Little Person had 

office, warehouse, or store, buy oe igaeaiall cats ee eee 
sell. 

Z He idled about the Lodz, which was 

Luxfer fF p- brilliantly lighted at night, and on the 

ISmMS Duntzig, where the orchestras played, for 


in hour or so, enjoying himself fully. The 


y 3 SAA 

} 2 lias”, taking him with it. 

i “There,” said Fenton. ‘““Now behave.” 

] Neviloff scrambled to his feet with more 

i! | | expedition than dignity. His face was 
i 

i} 















































do about a sword,” said Fenton, reflective- 
ly. “I can shoot a little though. Make it 
pistols.” 


( , ; ratear » iS : e . incident on the Terrace he had dismissed 
l | he VM 1] retract the light Into your premises the from his mind. He did not, as a matter of 
} same as correctly-made eveglasses refract it into fact, expect ever to hear of it again. But 
I} when he reached home, Varden greeted 
\ the eve. : him with a face of tragic concern. 
HH for ) a . . ‘ ee : . “Took here, what have you been doing?” 
i | eo risms cut di wh artic lal lighting demanded the latter. “An officer of the 
expenses Guards has just been here with a formal 
challenge from Neviloff. What = ir 
| Pay us —- or write for Catalogue “L,”’ Heaven’s name have you done to offend 
I which gives full inform ‘ him?” 
} L f P - C . oe a Bie yy 28 = ge ore 
| ing St. West “You must be joking,” he said. “I haven 
uxrer rism ompany, Limited, TORONTO, ONT. done anything. This Neviloff fellow tried 
—— rn to take Mlle Petrowa away from me ove! 
at the Continental. He was most offensive 
epee ei eae en ESS S== as about it. I stood as much as I could from 
him and then I just waltzed him back to 
“The most complete and valuable his seat and slammed him down hard.” 
“Ts that all?” asked Varden in mock 
B k - surprise. “Didn’t you perform any little 
e t trivial politeness such as breaking a rib 
a a OO for Advertisers or two or leave him a souvenir in the way 
of a couple of black eyes. Damnation, 
ever seen,’ , tactures, its agriculture, its advertising me. Fer ton, a bull on the rampage in a china 
g Bibl iys anot] at ¢ is a guide to successful selling in * ig pay shop, is quite harmless compared to you. 
Rie oe ne ° i ee * portant data about type, ¢ aa eee = aoe Why, say, they fight duels in this country 
W) oy fond : i : : : x _- What d splays, sampling, and all other forms of adve on the strength of a side glance of the 
$ ad ree : a wo? and the kinds of copy that bring best eye, a shrug of the shoulder, an inflec- 
st th righ \ a rt a ‘ast hed vad nities, question vou ean tion- 
about advertis y 3 ‘ ade 1017 
; : um / gh out. Leather Soand, anes Rag “aa “Have I got to fight him then?” asked 
j fs pages inval a facts and figures lirectory. Descriptive sivesias feon Weit, W. . the Canadian. 
ae a OUR, 168 LYDIATT, Publisher, 53 Yonge St.. Toronto. “Tt looks like it,’ said Varden gloomily. 
oaaaeeecceeemeecoeme : —=—>$——— a “Either that or make a quick exit from 
i ee 3 the country. 
| a. a ee “Which last is, of course, out of the 
| Here’ 5 a a dandy launch—at th h ' question,” said Fenton, positively. “Still 
The R S rig t ‘price! I’m in rather a fix. I won’t put up much 
proud t wi . berts : : give ~iesteghegnto e satisfac ion. You'll be of a fight. Do I have the choice of 
patte ns tions f YOU we can Tut s) the ame, with plans, ; 9% 
j EK ( ‘ \ , & ( Oat or wate ft W's can give you weapons. 
\ ae Y : Dots, Semi-speed ising launches, “Yes, as challenged party you can 
| , choose the method by which this Neviloff 
| et us send Se R. It contains is to make mincemeat of you.” 
| valuable suggestions. “I know as much about a harpoon as I 
ROBERTSON BROS., fixie #55u 
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“Say, Don,” protested Varden tragi- 
cally. “What is it all about anyway? How 
did you come to get into such a mess?” 

Fenton told him the whole story and at 
the conclusion Varden swore vindictively. 

“It’s all a put up job,’ he declared. 
Miridoff is behind this. He instructed the 
girl to make up to you and then had his 
handy man with the sword on the job to 
force you into a quarrel: a nice, con- 
venient form of assassination. Quite 
worthy of Miridoff.” 

“Do you mean that Mme. Petrowa was 
in with them too?” asked Fenton, 
astounded. 

“No, of course not. I would stake my 
honor on her. Miridoff probably suggested 
that she make up to you, and, seeing an 
easy avenue opened up of getting into 
communication with us, she assented. 
Then Miridoff works this other trick and 


The Business Outlook 


It is an Axiom that Available Funds Inevitably Find their 


Way Into Use 


By JOHN APPLETON, Editor of The Financial Post 
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—there you are! Don, for the love of 


Heaven, clear out while you have the 
chance. They’! kill you, sure, if you stay!” (Ag 


“I can’t go,” said Fenton firmly. “It | Oval Point A 788 i 
a oa 


would brand me as a coward—and I can- Y 
not leave that kind of a reputation behind 
Completeness |! 





me. But Varden, there’s one thing. I 
don’t understand what Miridoff’s game is 
in regard to Mme. Petrowa! Why should 
he want her to entangle me?” 

“T can see several likely reasons,” 
answered Varden. “You have earned his 
resentment in the first place—and Miri- 
doff always pays off his scores. It served 
as a good pretext for Neviloff to pick a 
quarrel, in the second place. And third- 
ly—Miridoff is jealous. Your escapade of 
this evening will be reported in a certain 
quarter in a way calculated to injure you 
in the eyes of—a certain person. You 
see I know Miridoff thoroughly.” 

To Be Continued. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE.—Mr. Appleton points out that savings in Canadian 
banks are $5,000,000 greater than they have hitherto been. Confronting busi- 


ness men he says, there are two certain 
former being a greater volume of field production and the country’s sound 


credit position, and the 


a 
June usually quiet months should be as free as possible th is year from dis- 
turbance in order to recuperate confidence following the destructive effect of 
war. Progress of recuperation in Mr. Appleton’s opinion will be seriously 
retarded by the disturbing factor of partisan political strife. The nation’s 


business organization, 


peace possible to bring it back to vigor. 


URING the course of the last few 

weeks two certainties appear to 

have come into the foreground and 
claim some attention. There are, however, 
some uncertainties and of these let us 
speak first. Lord Kitchener many months 
ago said the war would commence in May. 
During April sanguinary conflicts took 
place which made it appear as though the 
war had actually started ahead of the ap- 
pointed time. What has occurred is suf- 
ficient to impress the English-speaking 
people of the world with the magnitude of 
the undertaking they have before them in 
dethroning Kaiserism. Particularly is this 
true with regard to Canada. Men have 
been sent and will be sent willingly with 
out counting the cost either in blood or 
money despite the distressing reports of 
the later days of April. The loss of so 
many Canadians has brought home to that 
nation a keener realization of the serious- 
ness of the task it has in hand, and has 
stimulated them to do still more on behalf 
of the Empire. At the same time it has 
engendered a still greater determination 
to be sparing in everything except in that 
which is applied to the defeat of the 
enemy. 

While this determination, fertilized by 
blood loss, continues there will be business 
uncertainty. What Canada has to do as 
the senior whelp of the lion’s cubs is 
brought home to us by the declaration 
from time to time by Lord Kitchener, Sir 









ties and some uncertainties; the two 
, , DP oF DHE rr! 
hief of the latter are politics and war—May and (see . a 3 8) 
ee S-/ 
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id uyitNOW” ; 
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he says, has had strain enough and requires all the 5 VER since the war g| 
I began the tendency of | 
=| people has been to postpone | 
=| buying until after the ws I 
= e war. 
John Jellicoe, Right Honorable Lloyd 2 a : ' h 3 
, . . 5 1€ result is that work as 
George and others with respect to the ? fallen off and the number of u 


— * __ 


supply of men and munitions of war. Sir | unemployed has been increased. 
John finds it necessary to telegraph the ; , Many have been putting off life 

» 7 . insurance until after the war, 
men manufacturing naval-equipment that many who can well afford to 
supplies are not coming forward as fast 


buy it now. 


: : It is never a true e sy to 
as is necessary to secure the highest po pene ‘Sis tneumee egg & 
efficiency of the navy. What the men at year itis dearer and life is | 

} certain, 


the head of our fighting organizations tell 
the British shipbuilders, coal miners, and 
industrial workers, applies with equal 
force to Canada. While Canadian fac- 
tories, those of Britain and other parts of 

. y tra are « ~ oy ¢ yres . n or stockholders to receive special 
the Empire are toa greater and greater Suede The acekeeiee 
extent utilized in providing munitions of credited with the whole surplus 
war the business outlook must be re- - sales aw 
garded as being very uncertain. THE MUTUAL LIFE 

“If you will tell me when the war is RS, COMPANE 

ae : »ahan the war ic catishe | = am 
going to « nd or whe n the world is satisfied WATERLOO, ONTARIO 
that the allies within the course of a few 


Above every other necessity or 
luxury of life come the claims of 
life insurance. Buy it now! 

And make it a Mutual Life 
Policy, because in a Mutual 
Company there are no proprietors 
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months can bring the i - 103} 
4 Veteran Kaiser into subjection then (s,m (A Sunemmarrunnmnmerominnaa 
Business I might be able to tell you SY 
Man’s whether business during 
Opinion. the succeeding twelve 


months is going to be good 

or bad.” This was the answer to the ques- 
tion as to how business will be during the 
next few months given by one of the veter- 
an business men of the Dominion of Can- 
ada who has been at the head of a large 

: ee ‘ THE BEST STEEL LOCKERS MADE IN CANADA 
commercial house almost since Confedera- i Ghee Be 
tion. Familiarity with the ups and downs THE DENNIS WIRE AND IRON WORKS CO LIMITED 
of business in Canada for so long a period LONDON, CANADA 
gives observing men the power of some 
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foresight. But here we have a veteran 
quite ready to admit that so long as 
Kitchener, French, Jellicoe, Lloyd George 
and others are asking us to spend our 
every effort in procuring men and muni- 
tions to merely start the war, so to speak, 
the only policy a wary business man would 
pursue at the present time is one of great 


caution. 


In addition to the disturbing factor of 
war, the seriousness of which we are just 
beginning to realize, there is a prospect 
that the steady recupera- 
tion of confidence in Can- 
ada will be retarded by a 
general election. For some 
months following the de- 
claration of war we cherished the con- 
vietion that not until the war was over 
would the country as a whole be bothered 
with a general election. In the Mother- 
land the political parties have arranged 
a truce under which ordinary party 
strife is practically eliminated. The ar- 
riving at such a truce must have involved 
some sacrifice. Be that as it may in so far 
as we can judge at this distance through 
light obtained from the current literature 
emanating from Britain there is there no 
disposition whatsoever to enter into a po- 
litical contest at so grave a period in the 
history of the Empire. A similar determi 
nation should obtain in Canada. At the 
moment of writing we are still inclined to 
the belief that Sir Robert Borden will ulti 

the election. 
decide to do so we »] 
he will be 


ightful business mer 


The Election 
Asa Business 


Factor. 
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mately abandor idea of ar 
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Should he 


fident that 


more tno 


e¢€ cor 


1 
supported by the 
of the Do 
remains that 
during June. The 
Toronte World, of May 2nd, ar 
nounced that the polling would take place 
on June 28th, but a denial was given to 
this report on the day following. It is 
ommon report that both parties are al 
ready prepared for a contest and organi 


minion. The fact, however. 
electior 


Sunday 


many expect an 


} 


zations are being whipped into conditio 
for a bitter fight. If the country is to be 
thus subjected to so unnecessary a dis 


turbance, for that is how we regard an 
election at this time, there are no more 
appropriate months for it being carried 
on than during May and June. This year 

ir factories are active only in the pro- 
duction of war munitions. They do not ex- 
pect any material addition to their or- 
ders until the crop is well advanced. Some 
improvement in April took place, but not 
to an extent to warrant high hopes. At 
the end of June it will be possible to tell 
with greater accuracy what the crop is 
likely to be. By that time the election, ac- 
cording to common rumor, will then be 
Two months of would have 
been some help in recuperating confidence 
so much needed in the Canadian business 


over. peace 


organism. While so many people are em- 
ployed squabblir Ff over partisar trifles 
their attention is not being given to pick 
ng up lost business or laving down line 
for the development of new business, pre 


paratory to the revival which we believe 
will be the result of a bette r harvest in the 
fall than we have had for many years. 
Bloodshed in the war areas is an un- 
ertainty which we cannot control but at 
home it would or should be possible fon 
to be able to influence the 


Government in power either for or against 


business met 
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an election, especially when the questions 
at issue are purely of a domestic char- 
acter. 

From the clouds ahead let us now turn 
to the brighter spots. There are brighter 
spots, the two chief being the credit posi- 
tion of Canada and the ex 
cellent crop outlook. Of the 
latter let us speak first. In 
no previous year have we 
had better reports as to 
growing crop and prepara- 
tion for crops which will be seeded in May 
than during the present year. In the 
West wheat seeding is completed ten days 
earlier than usual. Saskatchewan, the 
Dominion’s leading wheat-growing prov- 
ince, at the beginning of May reported ap- 
proximately 90 per cent. of the wheat was 
sown. In 1914 sowing was not general un- 
til that date. What is true of Saskatche- 
wan is also true of Alberta and Manitoba. 
We can rest assured therefore that in so 
far as seeding operations are concerned 
conditions in the Canadian West are as 
satisfactory as we could wish for. The 
grain crops in Ontario and the maritime 
provinces promise this year to be heavier 
than usual. In the former province espe- 
cially the outlook is bright inasmuch as 
the fall wheat looked better and 
through the period in which damage is 
liable. Given normal weather now 
on the produce of the field in Canada this 
year gives every promise of being in bulk 


Two Very 
Promising 
Business 


Factors. 


never 


trom 


greater than heretofore and in value 
relatively greater than even its bulk 
proportion. Here, therefore, we have a 
factor that should breed confidence in the 


business outluok. 

\ factor, 
of better things, as is Canada’s crop out- 
look, and to whict » have already briefly 
look, and to which we have already briefly 


however, quite as potential 


referied, is Canada’s credit 
Canada’s position. At the close of 
Credit May aie ot the leading 


banks of the United States 
said: “It is an axiom that 
available funds will inevitably find their 
vay into use.” A month previous to this 
we stated that money piling up in the 
banks will not long remain idle. During 
the past few weeks money has continued 
to accumulate until at the present time 
savings in Canadian banks 
than they have hitherto been. We account 
for this condition of affairs because of 
more careful living on the part of the peo- 
ple as a whole and as the result there has 
been some falling off in business. 

As business declines commercial loans 


Position. 


are greater 


by the banks contract. At the end of 
March Canadian banks had loaned for 

commercial purposes less 
Contraction than at the end of any 
In month since the end of 
Commercial 1911. On the other hand 


Loans. the public has deposited in 
the banks $107,000,000 


more than at the end of that year. To in 


dicate more precisely the growing de 
posits and the declining loans the follow 
ing table is given showing the current 
oans (in millions) to business men and 


Dank deposits 


end »f January, February and 


four vears: 


I Mi Ss 
J Ie \I 
1911—1 s $7? S 727 $ 74 
Deposits SSF SRF on 


made by the banks as at the 
March of 


i 0 $1.3 2.0 oe 
19] Loaus $ Si $ 830 $ SHO 
Deposits 1007 1,003 1,023 
Ratio* 80.7 82.7 83.0 
Loans Ss 910 $ 920 > 92 
Dy 07 1,072 1,08¢ 
Rt oO SO.5 85.8 85.6 
oT oF S s SUS S 868 $ S77 
Dep R O70 1,008 1,101 
it ° 81.1 79.0 79.3 
15--Loans . * S14 $ S15 $ $11 
ay ts OSU 1,005 1,114 
Ratio* 74.8 74.5 72.8 

1'¢ eul ri St posits 


In other words, at the end of March 
out of every $100 which banks hold as 
deposits by the public they have out- 
standing as loan $72. A year -ago they 
had $79, and two years ago $85 loaned to 
the public. 

On March 31, savings deposits in Can- 
adian banks aggregated $676,875,000 o1 
about $5,000,000 greater than hitherto 
There was also an increase in demand de 
posits which is another indication of slack- 
ening business. Usually demand deposits 
show some increase when current loans 
expand. In the case of the March Govern- 
ment returns, however, current loans 
showed a slight decrease and demand de- 
posits increased—a very sure indication of 
business contraction. But as we have al 
ready pointed out this accumulation of 


funds will sooner or later inevitably be 
put to use. 
When buying ceases at the count 


store the factory wheels soon stop moving. 
\ month ago we hoped that more orders 
would be forthcoming 
They have been coming in it 
dribbles. With spring upor 
us and spring activity we 
fully expected an improve 
ment, an opinion to some extent justified 
by the fact that factories are operating at 
almost full capacity, but quite a numbe) 
expected during April to bring back many 
unemployed but have not been able to do 
so. Exactly the same condition obtained in 


f actories 
‘ r 


Not Getting 
Orde 


the United States. Many factories ex- 
pected larger orders that did not ma 
terialize. As in Canada so in the United 


States what activity exists is due to the 
provision of war munitions. In the latter, 
however, a very confident feeling exists 
and to some extent there is greater con- 
fidence in Canada, but it has not yet 
crystalized into business. That is why 
the money is in the banks instead of be- 
ing in circulation. 

The writer felt cheered a few weeks ago 
by receipt of a clipping from a Wester: 
paper intimating that agricultural imple- 
ments were being sold and 
distributed in as great 
a volume as in any previ- 
ous year. It was news of 
such a cheerful character 
as to excite suspicion. However, with so 
largely an increased acreage seeded it 
eemed reasonable to expect that more im- 
plements would be required. To make 
quite sure the writer sought direct info 
mation from headquarters respecting im- 
plement sales and implement collections 
in the prairie provinces. To our letter we 
received the following reply which we re 
produce feeling that it will interest so 
many of our readers who have business 
relations with the Canadian West. 


“T believe that farmers have 


A Gross 
Business 


Canard. 


been 


thus far 


this vear, and \ be until crops are assured 


very conservative in their purchases, which is 
exactly as it should be. While there is an 

tire absence of speculation in farm land, a 
nsiderable amount is changing hands—the 
sers being successful farmers with ex 
e in that country. I make this obser 
vation from our own operations. We came 
ir possession of quite a number of pieces 
ot lund in the way of protecting our second 

rtgage security. We have resold a large 
proportion of this to good farmers and at 
fair prices. It is true we have given long 








time yut the land is in this way aga 
under cultivation and our security 

great extent protected. I dk not believe 
we will ever have iother era of w 


peculation in Weste1 Canada—at lexast 
) jual to that of 1911, but with anything 
ke a fair crop this year, I look for norma 
s ss in 1916. The pn f ople that 
the homesteads and other 
yn last year have alway 











gin a new country Phe I 
stuying with the land and ike 
least our < mpany i 
pposition, and re exter 
‘ edit. 


sorry to say that I cannot report any 
provement in the matter of collections 


is net surprising, howeve in view of 
favorable crop conditions of st ye 
will be no improvement in collections 


profitable crop is marketed 


The writer of the foregoing letter is in 
position to know whereof he speaks. He 
s at the head of an organization which 
has in the West vast sums outstanding 
ind with agents at every point and at the 
very frontiers of settlement. It is not a 
discouraging letter. Not until 1916, ac- 
‘ording to its tenor, will business be nor- 
mal. That is in so far as the implement 
usiness is concerned. However, we are 
satisfied that if the implement business is 
ormal in 1916 ordinary business should 
normal by the closing months of the 
present year. 

Sir Edmund Osler like other eminent 
nen consulted by the writer, is of the 
opinion that business will be quiet until 
next harvest. Canada’s future so far as 
business is concerned depends very much 

pon the West. Ontario every year has 
Pewee fs the same output of wealth 
The West hereto has been subject to 
greater variation. It is either a feast or a 
‘amine there, according to the grain —_ 
Mixed farming is now a more considerable 
factor than it was a few years ago. The 
leverage which our business requires to 
iake it bound into prosperity is the big 
Western crop as Sir Edmund Osler and 
ther knights in the commercial world 
fully recognize. No doubt the heads of 
men like Sir Thomas Shaughnessy and 
Sir William Mackenzie will rest easier 
when their grip on a crop of 300,000,000 
bushels of wheat is fact, not prospect. 
But aside from the grain output we can ex- 
pect much more than ordinarily obtained 
from mixed farming. Not very many 
ears ago a range steer brought upon an 
average approximately $25 and at the 
present time the average is more thar 
twice that. In addition some prejudice 
against the raising of sheep in the West 
has been overcome and progress in that 
line is evident. A news letter sent out by 
the Saskatoon Board of Trade says with 
egard to this subject: 


ularly during the past two years 


ery profitable possibilities of sheep raising 
Saskatchewan have been demonstrated on 
ery hand Formerly coyotes and spear 


inced as prohih- 
of the industry 


were persistently adv 

the successful conduct 
However, these tenacious fallacies nd there 
ve heen so many of such enemas the ag- 
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Totaling Election Returns with the 


The Chicago Election returns were totaled by the battery of Comptom- 
eters you see in the picture with a saving of close to 83,000.00. 65 
Comptometers handled the job in less time than it formerly took with 
double that number of clerks 


i get like results from th sé rf ess, thre Comptometer makes p 
Comptomete S SS i ina sis ot s s l salesma 
W heth t 1 inting votes, footing epartment—by territory; percentage of 
al balance, figuring costs. extending bills rease or decrease in sales over former per 
nventories, the Comptometer can be xis; selling cost by salesmen, department 
’ is firs issista” é Do 4 t r\ 
an ae \ ul yourse|l it it means 
high sp re 1 ; ' nomy both of time ar ibor by putting 
y make th ' metemehes 4 
lay Sunk a tae eA o- ny 
hanging the old, slow, mental oper- the asking without obligation x 
a rapid, accurate, mechanical pro Just a line on vour letterhead 
Better Methods of Accounting— FREE 
This booklet deals in taets and ‘‘ figures t shows how the figure processes ot 
accounting In any line of business may be aguas shortened—how to facilitate the 
taking of trial balanee—how to handle billing, inventory and payroll more accurately 
ind expeditiously—how to reduce both the labor and expense of accounting work 
Whether you have an adding machine or not—-you should read this book. Write for it 
t ay. 
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480 Pages—700 Articles—800 IlIlus- 
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The Ideal Book For The Wide-Awake Boy 


All the things described have actually been built or experimented with by boys. 
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complete directions are given for con- a 
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Camping Outfits — Tents — Fishing 
other things which appeal to the heart Tackle—Magic Lanterns—Searchlights 
of every boy: —Cameras— Telescopes—Gliders, Kites 

and Balloons—Electric Furnaces—Lathes 
Many Electrical Appliances—Steam and —Pottery Kilns, etc. 


Many hours of enjoyment are in store for the 
boy who becomes possessor of this book 
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ricultural potentialities of this West—were 
eventually shattered by the outstanding re 
sults achieved by a few daring spirits whose 


, lligence refused to be shackled by the 
vain t itions of their fathers These ime 
nstituted the little leaven which is swiftly 
eavening the whole lump. That sheep raising 
Ss pro iy the safest and most profit 
hushandry here, is 1 l ee 
s are easily handled Paras- 
ASes e practically unknow! of 
ed k vn weeds, the sheep w 
00 Their value on a fenced su 
w is therefore obvious; while, ‘f 
stubble n the fall, they w 
es t perfect for the I 
ket on W dshelled grain which would be st 
Ni e muttor lone doing well for the 
wool is vielding most encouraging 
rhis espec lily since the Saskat 
( ‘ ( rganized co-operative w 
sales ssured the grower of full marker 
ie f s clip, which he had never | 
vious received. Last year, his average 
I 16.47 cents per pound This 
he is certain to do much better—indeed, the 
Amer S re already offering from 12 
14 ver that figure. Such encouraging condi 
tions are calculated to precipitate the deve 
t of tl sheep industry in the Prov 
Saskatchewa where it has now been de 
nd doubt, that it car 
conditions almost ideal T 
ng when there will be 
N if imported here as 
Its quality uw 
vit e we lled 


With the unsatisfactory experience of 
years of low grain prices kept in view it 
is not likely that the Western farmer will 
again risk his future by putting all his 
eggs in one basket. Where possible he will 
endeavor to provide the wherewithal to 
meet his liabilities from more varied agri- 
culture. 

Some of our textile industries and gar- 
ment factories are rapidly acquiring busi- 
ness that keeps the major part of their 

plants moving all the time. 


The At the close of April quite 
Industrie a number of the dry goods 
That Ave houses reported better de- 
Busy. mands and in consequence 


had to place orders in Can- 
ada to a larger extent than usual. The 
difficulty of obtaining wool stimulates the 
demand for cotton products. Moreover, 
many foreign factories usually sending 
part of their output to the Canadian mar- 
ket are not now a factor. Then again 
some changes are likely to take place i1 
the industrial situation as the result of 
the tariff, the imposition of the additional 
7% per cent. will necessitate many United 
States houses building in Canada in order 
to overcome the additional impost. It will 
pay them to manufacture in Canada 
rather than lose the business built up. 
Already four or five new factories are in 
prospect as a result of the tariff change. 
It is noted also that on both the Atlantic 
and Pacific Coasts there is some improve- 
ment in the coal business. A shortage of 
tonnage is a detriment but that in time 
will be overcome. Possibly some British 
shipping will be released from the Gov- 
ernment service as soon as the forces of 
the allies are distributed in accordance 
with the War Office plans. When that 
takes place it is probable that greate) 
activity will prevail both in the lumber 
and coal mining business in Canada. 
The pulp and paper business in Canada 
after being quiet for some weeks now 
shows some signs of improvement. News- 





ir 
e. 


be 


papers, both in Canada and the United 
States, are obtaining a larger advertising 
patronage as the result of the slightly in- 
creased business activity of the spring 
season. The big plants which are operated 
in some instances only five days a week 
are now running to capacity again and as 
the result a slightly higher price will be 
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obtained for contracts renewed at this 
particular period. 

In the engineering trade there is abso- 
lute quietude. Even in that business there 
are some difficulties. Securing the forg- 
ings for the shells is now one of the diffi- 
culties ahead of those factories who are 
equipping themselves for shell-making. 





Bringing Up Arthur and Kate 


Continued from Page 34. 





limited to fifty cents a week. Remember, 
when he was a boy, he had to work for his 
living. Don’t you think you could deny 
yourself just a little?” 

“But times are changed, sir,’ argued 
the boy. “Father’s got lots of money now 
and he wants me to have the best that’s 
going. I want my five dollars.” 

“I’m sorry, Arthur. That’s impossible. 
We can’t discriminate between one boy 
and another. So long as you’re a pupil 
here, you’ll have to put up with the 
amount of pocket-money allowed by the 
house rules.” 

The spoilt son of the manufacturer of 
imbrellas marched off in high dudgeon 
and penned a letter of protest to his par- 
ent, to which in due course came an an- 
swer that he had better knuckle under. By 
and by there would be a reward, the cumu- 
lative value of which would more than 
equal the total weekly shortage for six 
months. 

So ended the incident, Miss Gilray be- 
reft of her boarding-school trousseau of 
silks and satins, Master Arthur Gilray 
reduced to a miserable pittance of fifty 
cents a week. And yet both schools were 
supposed to pander to the children of rich 
and influential parents. As it turned out 
they were performing at the very outset 
services of the highest value to the young 
people. They were giving them a sound 
lesson in values and putting an effective 
brake on certain offensive tendencies. Had 
Kate and Arthur remained at home, the 
chances are that both would have de- 
veloped all unhindered into quite ob- 
noxious characters. 

A few weeks after term opened, Maste 
Arthur was caught red-handed by one of 
the prefects in the forbidden en’oyment 
of a smoke. 

“Look here, young Gilray,” said the 
bigger boy, “you know that’s against the 
rules. You’d better quit it.” 

“You don’t put that over me, Ramsden,” 
was the reply. “You haven’t any author- 
ity to make me stop.” 

“T haven’t, eh? Just you ask the House 
Master if I haven’t. He'll tell you all 
about it. Didn’t you know every boy in 
St. Cuthbert’s was supposed to sign a 
pledge that he wouldn’t smoke during 
term?” 

“Yes, I heard about it, but they won’t 
get me to sign any such pledge. I intend 
to smoke just as often as I please.” 

“In that case it’ll be my duty to report 
you.” 

“Who to?” 

“The other prefects.” 

“What then?” 

“Why, we'll make you sign the pledge 


and see that you keep it. There aren’t go- 
ing to be any strikers in this school, let 
me tell you that. Your best policy will be 
to quit right off and give me your word 
you won’t touch a cigarette again till 
end of term. If you do that, I'll keep 
things to myself.” 

“What’s the sense of trying to stop 
smoking anyhow? What harm does it 
do?” 

“Well, I’m not the doctor, but the mas- 
ters all say it’s bad for a growing boy. It 
unfits him for doing his best at games. 
We want to make a good football-player 
out of you, Gilray. You’ve got the build. 
Come on now, for the sake of the school, 
cut out the smoking.” 

“Oh, all right, Ramsden. If it’s for the 
sake of the school and if all the other 
fellows are cutting it out, I’ll agree.’ 

“Good boy. Shake on it.” 

There was a good healthy influence at 
work on a youth, who would otherwise 
have grown into a soft, dissipated young 
man. Accustomed at home to sneaking off 
into holes and corners to indulge in a 
smoke, pulling the wool over his parent’s 
eyes, he was here brought up sharply by 
the remonstrance of a_ strong-willed, 
clean-minded older boy, who felt it his 
duty to see that he did not sink into evil 
ways. The whole school routine and dis 
cipline tended to the same result. Thrown 
into constant association with many other 
boys, all restricted and regulated by the 
same rules, led and influenced by good, 
level-headed seniors, the students at a 
well-managed private school are, with few 
exceptions, rendered more manly, more 
self-reliant and more trustworthy than if 
allowed to run wild at home. 

When Master Arthur met with a seri- 
ous mishap in the dormitory one night, as 
he was chasing another boy over the beds, 
and received a severe cut over the eye, he 
showed what was for him astonishing self- 
‘ontrol. The other occupants of the dormi- 
tory crowded round to offer sympathy and 
extend relief. A sponge and water were 
hastily procured and the House Master 
ent for. It proved to be a nasty cut and 
the Master perceived at once that it was 
something requiring a doctor’s services. 
(Arthur was taken to the infirmary and 
put to bed, while a hurry-up call was sent 
in for the school physician. When the 
latter arrived on the scene, he found it 
necessary to put several stitches in the 
cut, a painful operation which the boy 
bore with surprising fortitude, merely 
keeping a firm hold on the kindly House 
Master’s hand. 

To Be Concluded. 
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S or Fine record-. absolutely retiable--easy 
B. ™ Starter--easy to handle. Reverses by 
Magneto Pressing a button Both cytinders tire 


EXTRA POWER—NO VIBRATION 


**Some speed! Drives a 16 ft. boat 12 
mites an hour,’’ writes Mr. Sanders, 
Madison, Wis. Has —— to spare-- 
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Make Your Own Ice Cream 


an be successful in making pure, 

me-made ice cream without the slightest 
trouble by using the Dana Peerless Freezer 
The Only Canadian-Made Freezer on the 
Varket 


my ti 
the satisfaction of knowing what ice cream 






















made of, and its freshness, gives home 

ad eam the preference f the manu 

ed kind, If guest visit you sud 

ler you can prepare a delightful dish for 

el na few minutes No need to send 

t for cream that is often too sloppy to 
-ntable. 

Peerless I ezer runs easy 

s time of freezing and gives a de 

tfully smooth tex 

ture to the ream 


Ask your dealer to 
show sou the Dana 


Peerless points of 





superiority A vari- 
ety of sizes to 
} choose from. 


> i of recipes 

an request. 

The William Cane & 
Sons Co., Limited 
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Make Bran 


Welcome 





Serve it as a morning dainty. It is 
too important to be made distasteful. 
It is Nature’s laxative. 


PD PD PD PPD PDPD BPD PRA PO 


) In Pettiyohn’s we hide the bran in luscious 
soft wheat flakes, loved by everyone. The 
? dish is one-fourth bran, yet few people 
) know it 


Note how folks 


Serve it thrice a week. 


¢ jike it. Note what a difference it makes in 
» the days. You will never give it up. A 
| million smiles a day are due to Pettijohn's. 
) 
) a« v 
) 
—~fetti JONNS 
( 
Rolled Wheat With the Bran 
; 
‘ lt your grocer hasn't Pettijohn’s send us his name 
> and 15 cents in stamps fora package by parcel post. 
) We'll then ask your store to supply it. Address, 
THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 
; East of Manitoba, Peterborough, Ont.; West 
§ of Ontano, Saskatoon, Sask 
) 
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FOR BOYS. Residential and Day School 
NORTH TORONTO, ONTARIO 
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Why 


Wheatr 


Contimued trom Page 16, 





the ninety-million market to the south 
There will be less distance to haul the 
grain and therefore a greater margin of 
profit left to us. Competition will be pro- 
vided against the Canadian railways and 
for the Canadian manufacturers. 

A country whose natural trading zones 
lie north and south—Halifax with Bos 
ton, Montreal with New York, Toronto 
Buffalo, 
Calgary with 


with Winnipeg with Chicago, 
Spokane, Vancouver and 
Seattle and San Fran- 
say, either accept all 
the difficulties of her artificial political 
and economic relationships, or abandon 
at least its economic inter-relationships. 
for the easier north and south routes. 


Victoria with 


cisco must, men 


The old reciprocity arguments should not 
need to be revived. The car that carries 
wheat to Milwaukee will not return 
empty. The great food-transforming 
market in and around Chicago can hold 
all the West can ship, can pass the fin- 
ished products on to the consumers of 
New England and elsewhere, letting the 
overflow from that market spill out onto 
the sea in the form of American exports. 
No long barren north shore railway haul 
to overcome. No winter-closed port of 
fontreal. No long rail haul to Halifax. 
The easy solution of the well-nigh des- 
perate wheat producer’s problem lies in 
economic annexation to the United 
States. To deny it, or ignore it is less 
than wise. 

The easterner is quite as selfish. He 
mutters that his capital and his sons 
have helped build the West. He says he 
has given the West credit. He thinks 
the West should remain a consuming 
market for eastern-made industrial pro- 
ducts. He says, gloomily, that without 
the tariff he knows exactly how long he 
could compete with Americans selling ir 
the West. “That long!” and he snaps 
his fingers. Once let down the tariff and 
even his own Ontario market—he whisp- 
ers—would be menaced. Is he right? Or 
only afraid? 

Here then le two interests. the East 
erners’ and the Westerners.’ Neither 
feels that he can make any sacrifice 
without jeopardizing the economic co- 
hesion of the country. There remains 
only one proposal; to abandon, slowly, 
wheat as an export item, and to build 
up as rapidly as may be done, mixed 
farming and a sturdy industrial home 
The Westerner has heard this 
before and he protests it is impossible. Is 
he right? Or only afraid? 


market. 


“T tell you,” shouted a grain grower to 
an agricultural expert at Ottawa, “TI tell 
you if we don’t get our wheat into the 
American market we'll go bankrupt!” 

“T tell you,” retorted the official, “that 


” 


you'll be bankrupt anyway if you don’t 
iit depending exclusively on wheat.” 


V. 


N 1901 there were 3,349,516 Canadians 

connected with farming, and there wer: 
2,021,799 city dwellers. That means a 
proportion of three food-producers to 
two non-producing food consumers. But 
in 1911 the food-producing population 
had increased only about 17 per cent. 
3,924,394, while the food con 
suming population had increased over 60 
per cent., that is, to 3,280,444. The ratio 
between the two classes was in 1911, 
therefore almost three to three. Food de 
mand had increased and supply had ap 
parently remained about stationary. 

But those figures tell only half the 
story. Of the increase in total farm po 
pulation of Canada practically all was 
in the wheat growing areas, and in the 
old mixed farming areas from which 
the variety of food had to come, there 
was an actual decrease. The increase 
in rural population due to the increase of 
wheat producers did not represent an 
increase in the supply of food for Can- 
adians. A great part of the wheat has 
gone for export and the wheat producer 
himself was an additional consumer of 
common foods. Ontario’s city population 
grew by 392,511 souls in the decade 
mentioned. Her rural, or food produc- 
ing population lost over fifty thousand! 
The same was true of Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick and Prince Edward Island. 
Hence the growth of food imports into 
this country! Hence the increase in the 
cost of living! Hence increases in the 
cost of labor. “An extraordinary situa- 
tion!” you say. A home market only 
partly fed! 


that is, to 


VI. 


T has been said to the farmer: “Feed 

your grain, sell your cattle and keep 
the virtue of your soil on your farm.” 
The same might possibly be applied to 
the nation. Feed our foodstuffs to our 
population and whatever we have in ex- 
cess, transform into as near a finished 
product as possible before selling abroad. 

There are, as everyone knows, two 
main kinds of men, those who squander 
their inheritance and those who by labor 
increase it. And there are two kinds of 
nations: those that satisfy their need 
chiefly by the export of their inheritance 
of raw material; and those who husband 
their raw material, working into it the 
greatest possible proportion of labor, ex- 
perience, skill and art before exporting 
it: They sell chiefly finished products: 
The greater part of the money value of 
their exports lies in the workmanship 
represented in them and this, their chief 
export (workmanship) is a_ resource 
which unlike raw material resources 
grows with use and is renewed and in- 
creased each generation. The one kind 
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SAVE RON EY 


In Your Bp 


ACCOUNTING 
DEPARTMENT 


The “|KALAMAZOO”’ Loose-Leaf Binder will do it. 


It issimple and quick. You can use One or one Thous- 


and sheets as required. No padding of binder required. 
The leaves keep in perfect alig gnment, just like a bound book, no 
matter how many used. Its expansion and capacity are unequalled. 
It is compact, easily handled and the sheets easily inserted or re- 
moved. Has no metal parts to scratch or destroy the desks. N« 
bulge to annoy—but a flat writing surface all the time. And it 1s 
made in Canada. Positively the most rapid binder on earth. 
Let us prove its merits to you. 


of nation is like a man selling his silver 
by lump and weight. The other is like 
a jeweller who from a little metal spins 
a filigree and sells not merely that much 
weight in silver but a part of his high 
paid time and skill with it. 

The United Kingdom, France, the 
United States and Germany are “jewel- 
ler” nations. Canada, exporting raw 
materials to pay for finished goods, is of 
the other sort. We export lumber and 
buy back furniture. We export nickel 
matte and buy back the nickel in surgical 
instruments or fine engines or motor 
chassis. We export wheat—at a profit 
of 87.66 cents per acre—and buy back 
the work of the men whom the wheat 
fed. The astonishing spectacle of a debt- 
or country like Canada allowing Ameri- 
can agriculturists to provide the simples‘ 
necessaries for the Canadian table, is said 
by some to be one of the results of the 
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abundance of Canadian whe at in Liver WRITE TO-DAY! ON YOUR LETTERHEAD. ao 

pool. Is that true? Of Canada’s raw )ja- and we will send you interesting information 
terial exports wheat is the most important that will help you to cut expenses. 


and seems certainly the least profitable. Is 
it possible that if wheat were replaced by 
other foodstuffs Canadians could reduce 
their imports of food, reduce the cost of 
living and direct greater efforts toward 
exporting a greater proportion of work- 
manship and a less proportion of ou 
raw materials? 
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75%, OF YOUR LIFE! 


In Canada you require artificial heat for this portion 
of your life. Should this not cause you to give serious 
and searching thought to your heating arrangements ? 
We invite the closest inspection of the Kelsey 
system. Thousands of users testify to its efficiency, 
economy and durability. 
It gives the maximum degree of comfort with a 
minimum supply of fuel. 
It will pay you to investigate the Kelsey. 


in staccato tones and paced restlessly up 
and down in the restricted space. 

A greenish light began to pervade the 
interior. Slowly the vessel was sinking 
beneath the waters of the Gulf. 

“Three fathoms,” announced the man 
at the depth indicator. A strange chill 
struck through the vessel. The waters 
of the Gulf are always cold. They never 
rise above a temperature of forty, even 
in the hottest season. The sensitive steel 
hull was transmitting the cold of the 
depths to the interior. 

The green light faded away, and only 
the bright light of the electric lamps 
illumined the vessel. 

“Six fathoms,” announced the man 
again. 

“Right away!” 

The electric motors began to hum, and 
down in the dark depths this fish-lixe 
ngine of destruction forged her way 
along to her unseen goal, the gyroscopic _ — atade > 
compass enabling her navigators to keep | ae 
her from deviating a single yard from BUILDING AND FLYING AN AEROPLANE. By Chas. B. Hayward ) 
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re course. | 
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Several times the vessel “porpoised,” 
taking brief runs to the surface for a 
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For the Benefit of 
Women of Any Age, Who 
are Lacking in One of Nature’s 
Richest Charms 


Would you like to acquire the 
grace, style and beauty of 
form for which the French 
women are noted? 

Sculptors, painters, artists never 

neglect this particular charm; women 
certainly should not. For, in good 

looks and pleasant features lie but a 

small part of feminine attractiveness. 

. Men are won more > by splendid develop- 

ment than by fac al beauty and to lack 

this irresistibly charming luxury is to 

i Ss; something un- 
‘the woman whe is 
d dowed witha well 

lc ped f rm. 
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A Beautiful Form Is the ita 
of Every Woman, Says 


ant ll al 


~ 


and if you desire the oppor- 

nity of obtaining sh peli 
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“look around.” At length the vessel went 
to the surface to stay. The greenish 
light became stronger and the electric 
lamps began to pale. Then the hatches 
were thrown open and the fresh breezes 
and sunlight poured into the vessel in a 
flood. The Lieutenant stood in the con- 
ning tower as the vessel ran in alongside 
the wharf at Ellis Bay, Anticosti Island. 

There was not a boat anywhere to be 
The huge wharf was deserted. Far 
up on the shore, near the little seaside 
village, the figures of a few men could be 
seen. They stood watching the submarine, 
as the crew made her fast, but made no 
movement toward the beach. 

Taking a couple of men with him the 
lieutenant climbed up over the wharf and 
went ashore. He finally managed to in- 
veigle one of the villagers within shout- 
ng distance. Having, luckily, a certain 
command of French, he succeeded in con- 
vincing the man that he was not an un- 
friendly German officer. Thereupon a'! 
the villagers came forward and poured 
forth a voluble medley of information in- 
to the lieutenant’s ears. 


seen. 


This was what he learned. A big Ger- 
man warship, none other than the Von 
der Tann, had put in at the place. The 
crew had smashed the wireless and cable 
outfits, had seized all the provisions in 
the one store on the island, had taken all 
the coal from a liner on the wharf, had 
towed the liner out to sea and sunk het 
and had then made off. All the people on 
the island had been ordered into the vil- 
lage and told to stay there on pain of 
instant death. Anyone found elsewhere 
on the island would be instantly shot. 
This, in brief, was the astonishing in- 
formation that the thoroughly frightened 
island folk had to tell. 

Lieut. Troyte-Bullock had not been told 
of the plot that Madame de Tourneauville 
had unearthed, but he possessed the facul- 
ty of putting two and two together. 

Planning to make a base of some kind 
of this island,” he said to himself. “T.-B. 
old boy, you’re dead in luck. This means 
action, real action, even if we are three 
thousand miles away from the centre of 
the ring!” 

After impressing on the villagers that 
no word was to be said of his visit in case 
the Germans returned, the lieutenant re- 
turned to his craft, and the A2 was 
speedily at sea again. She ran on the 
surface now, with every available man in 
the conning tower on the look-out, par- 
ticularly for the periscope of a sub- 
marine. The sea was smooth, and not 
even a broomstick could have bobbed up 
within the field of observation without 
being seen immediately. There was great 
excitement once, when one of the white 
porpoises of the St. Lawrence showed its 
gleaming back for a moment. On an- 
other occasion the order to “Stand-by” 
was given to the men at the forward tor- 
pedo tubes because something was seen 
to shoot up in the distance. But it turned 
out to be only the blowing of a whale. 


No vessels whatever had been seen from 
the time the A2 left Anticosti until it 
drew up alongside the Niobe. 

When the commander of the Niobe 


learned of the state of affairs he set off 
at full speed for Gaspe Basin, and from 
thence wired to headquarters his inten- 


tions, which were to remain in the harbor 
pending developments. Meanwhile, the 
A2, with provisions for a week, was sent 
back to reconnoitre the waters around 
Anticosti in search for the Von der Tann 
and her underwater satellite. 

oe excitement was created late 
in the afternoon by the appearance on the 
horizon of four great smoke stacks. The 
Niobe kept at a discreet distance until 
the identity of the strange vessel became 
established. It proved to be the huge car 
ferry which was to do duty for the Na- 
tional Transcontinental railway at Que- 
bec until the Quebec bridge was built, and 
which had been towed over from Eng- 
land. 

The first glimmer of dawn on the fol- 
lowing morning found the A2 five miles 
off West Point, slowly making for the 
East Cape. Somewhere between the twe 
points Lieut. Troyte-Bullock anticipated 
he would find the Von der Tann. He was 
running just awash, with his periscope 
artfully hidden in the branch of a fir-tree, 
floating on the surface of the water. A 
heavy sea was running, and in conse- 
quence conditions were none too comfort 
able in the submarine. But Troyte-Bul- 
lock rejoiced that the rough weather 
would admirably suit their purpose if they 
found any work to do. 

In the midst of the early morning, 
Anticosti appeared off the port bow like 
a mere fog bank; and the lieutenant re 
marked to himself as he gazed at the in 
distinct outline of the lonely island, that 
is was the last place in the world that 
one would expect to be looking for a 
German warship. “Or a Canadian sub- 
marine, for that matter,” he added out 
loud, with a seraphic grin of anticipation. 

“A ship to starboard,” reported the 
look-out man. The Lieutenant rushed to 
the periscope and saw a sight that thrilled 
him indescribably. Three miles away the 
outlines of a large schooner were slowly 
emerging from a fog bank. The next in- 
stant the vessel was lost to view in an 
enormous white pyramid. This in its 
turn disappeared, leaving the sea vacant. 

He knew in a moment what had hap- 
pened. The vessel had been torpedoed. 
The German submarine had begun to ex- 
ercise its mission of “frightfulness” and 
terrorizing! 

Instantly he gave orders to prepare for 
action. The “subs” were sent both aft 
and forward to see for themselves that 
the torpedces were in place in the tubes, 
while the vessel was trimmed down until 
only the tops of her periscopes showed 
above water. A2 was headed at full speed 
for the spot where the vessel had dis- 
appeared. 

“Not a soul saved!” muttered Troyte- 
Bullock between clenched teeth. “I won- 
der what ship it was? By God, we’ll make 
the beggars pay for this devil’s work!” 

“We go to make history,” he added 
moment later, to one of his men. “We’re 
going to do something that has never been 
done before—fight a submarine with a 
submarine. And we have this advantage 

we know where the German is and he 
hasn’t a thought that we are even in 
existence. Vengeance will overtake the 
murdering pirates from an unexpected 
source!” 

Submerging the vessel until the depth 
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indicator showed her to be down ten 
fathoms, the lieutenant drove her forward 
at her full underwater speed of twelve 
knots, straight for the enemy. Every 
man in the crew was at his post, keenly 
alive to the importance of the occasion. 
Soon, Lieutenant Troyte-Bullock grasped 
the periscope wheel and ordered a “por- 
poise.” Through the spray that broke over 
the periscope, under the protecting fir- 
branch he saw the enemy submarine run- 
ning on the surface half a mile away on a 
course that would take her directly across 
his bows. At once he slackened speed, 
brought the vessel up again until the 
innocent-looking fir-branch stood once 
more out of the water, and slowly man- 
oeuvred for dead-sure firing position. In 
doing so he made a discovery. Out on the 
horizon was the black smoke of a steamer, 
still too far away to be itself visible, and 
the German submarine was heading for 
it at full speed, too confident of invisi- 
bility at that distance to even submerge! 

Suddenly the motors ceased and nothing 
broke the tense silence but the gentle 
hissing of the oxygen apparatus. Then 
the motors started again, this time full 
speed astern. Again they stopped. Troyte- 
Bullock’s hand reached out for the toggle 
of a firing valve and grasped it, his eyes 
meanwhile on the periscope. Followed a 
dull thud from the bows, followed by a 
slight quivering of the boat. This was 
auickly succeeded by the roar of an ex- 
plosion that told its own tale. The tor- 
pedo had gone home! 

Quickly the bilge pumps cleared the 
diving tanks and brought the conning 
tower up into the air. Troyte-Bullock 
ascended, and went with the officers 
through the open hatchway to the wet 
and slippery “deck.” There was a big 
circle of foam five hundred yards away, 
and from it oil was spreading out over the 
surface of the sea. The early morning 
sun shone benignantly over the wide 
spaces of the Gulf. Fleecy little clouds 
rode in the blue sky. The wind had drop- 
ped, and ‘the sea had moderated to an 
oily swell. All Nature spoke of peace and 
serenity. But beneath this smiling sur- 
face the shattered fragments of the 
treacherous underseas marauder and her 
murder-crew were sinking deep down to 
their last resting-place. 

“They never knew what happened to 
them,” said Troyte-Bullock. 

“And now,” he added, “we will take up 
the job that submarine was on, which is 
to overhaul that vessel in the offing. But 
instead of blowing her into smithereens, 
we will escort her safely into port.” Little 
did he suspect what a strange port that 
would be. 

Lieutenant Troyte-Bullock was taking 
no chances. He chose to submerge for 
this friendly mission. “For who knows,” 
he remarked, “but that this may be the 
Von der Tann out looking for a morning 
meal off British commerce. Though I don’t 
suppose there’s any such luck.” 

They ran under water for close upon 
an hour, porpoising only once to make 
sure the vessel was keeping to her course. 
Then, long before they had any idea that 
they were near the vessel the men at the 
bell receiver reported the sound of ship’s 
propellers, and that, not on the star- 
board, where the vessel was supposed to 
be, but on the port bow! 
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Another quick porpoise to discover the 
meaning of this, brought an exclamation 
from the lieutenant, followed by a swift 
descent into the safety of the depths. 

“It’s the Von der Tann!” he exclaimed, 
“and she’s almost directly over us!” 

“Did she see us?” asked one of the subs. 

“No doubt of it,” replied Troyte- 
Bullock. “She must have seen the explo- 
sion effects when we torpedoed her sub- 
marine and came right on at full speed 
to find out what was doing. That was 
why she is so close now.” 

Quickly he made up his mind what to 
do. “Let go a decoy periscope,” he or- 
dered. “That will draw her fire in case 
she has recognized us as not her own. 
Meanwhile we will get to the starboard 
of her and give her a couple of samples 
of good old British Whitehead super- 
heaters.” 

The decoy periscope was set adrift, and 
quickly the submarine dived under the 
great warship and rose on the other side 
of her, not four hundred yards away. 

Troyte-Bullock, sitting at the periscope, 
heard a roar at the moment that the 
image of the ship appeared through the 
spray on the glass. They were firing at 
the decoy! At the instant that the cross 
wires of the periscope marked the second 
funnel aft he saw excited figures on the 
bridge waving their arms in his direc- 
tion. And at that same instant he jerked 
the firing valve and gave the signal to 
dive. 

With fifteen fathoms of water armor 
between him and his giant enemy he felt 
secure enough to take out his handker- 
chief and wipe the perspiration from his 
brow. 

“Whew!” he 


close shave.” 


exclaimed, “That was a 


Uncertainty reigned on the submarine 
as to whether the shot had gone home or 
not. For all they knew, the crew of the 
Von der Tann were struggling in the 
water, doomed every man to a watery 
grave. Something of the terror of fight- 
ing in the dark took possession of them, 
even of the commander, and it was with 
a sense of relief that he finally gave the 
order to risk an ascent. The bilge pumps 
were set working, the horizontal and ver- 
tical rudders re-adjusted, and the vessel 
began to ascend. Soon the green under- 
water light began again to pervade the 
interior, and then with a rush daylight 
flooded the chamber. One glance at the 
periscope told the story. 

They found that they had traveled 
under water at least two miles from the 
ship. The fore part of the doomed Von 
der Tann was already under water. Eve: 
as they looked, a terrific erplosion, with 
resultant clouds of smoke and steam, hid 
her from view. When that cleared, they 
saw only a portion of her side above water 
and that quickly disappeared. 

At once the men at the engines got 
the order to run full speed ahead. Soon 
they had reached the spot where the great 
vessel had gone down. There were frag- 
ments of wreckage floating around but 
not a single head showed above water! 


HERE is not much more to tell. For 
4 days the A2 and the Niobe searched 
the water around Anticosti for signs of a 
second submarine, in case the Von der 


Tann had brought two instead of one. 
They found a big cache of oil and pro- 
visions established for the submarine on 
the shores of the island—a convincing 
proof of the absolute accuracy of the story 
told by Madame de Tourneauville. 

At last Admiralty orders were given 
permitting the resumption of shipping on 
the St. Lawrence. For the best of reasons 
no explanation was given as to why ship- 
ping had been held up, though the oppor- 
tune arrival of the ferry was unofficially 
given out as the innocent cause of the 
panic which had caused the suspension. 
Nor was the sinking of the Von der Tann 
and her satellite ever officially announced. 

Germany was left guessing as to what 
had happened to the vessels she had sent 
to prepare for the ruthless campaign on 
shipping along the Atlantic seaboard. 
Once a paragraph was sent out by a news 
agency from Amsterdam stating that it 
was learned “on reliable authority,” that 
the damage done to the Von der Tann, 
“when she struck a mine in the North 
Sea,” was much more extensive than had 
at first been supposed. Those in the 
secret smiled when they read this, Ger- 
many, anxious over the long silence of 
the vessel, was preparing the public for 
a grim casualty list. 

And it was not only the naval officials 
in Germany who were anxious for news 
of the vessel. The German converted 
cruisers, still at large in the Atlantic, 
were waiting with feverish anxiety for 
the Von der Tann to join forces with 
them. Even when the Prinz Litel 
Friedrich was obliged to run into New- 
port News, and thus announce her loca- 
tion to all the world, Captain Theirichens 
was still hoping that the Von der Tann 
would change the situation in a flash, and 
permit him to rush his vessel out to sea 
again and resume commerce raiding. He 
had evidently been told long before to 
expect the Von der Tann at any moment, 
and he was still waiting, with German 
patience, and German belief in the omni- 
potence of German might. 

Even as this is being written, a Berlin 
news despatch states that the Von der 
Tann, “recently seriously damaged by a 
mine in the North Sea,” has been fully 
repaired and is ready for sea again. 
Which, being interpreted, can mean 
nothing else but that the loss of the vessel 
is taken for granted, and that a new ship 
has been christened with the name of the 
one that now lies in the cold and fathom- 
less depths of the Gulf. 

3oth England and Germany are build- 
ing new warships much more rapidly 
than their navies are being depleted by 
war. According to an American naval 
expert who has had an opportunity of 
observing the activities in British ship- 
yards, 15 new battle cruisers, the newest 
and heaviest type of dreadnaughts, will 
be completed for Great Britain in 1915, 
with a supplementary fleet of light cruis- 
ers, destroyers, and submarines enough 
to make a navy as large as that of the 
United States. 
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his ancient red breeches are cut down into 
narrow strips to serve such a purpose. 


WITH THE “P.P.’s.”’ 


The attitude of the individual soldier 
can perhaps be learned through a con- 
sideration of conditions as they exist in 
our own regiment. The Patricias, now 
veterans of the trenches, have settled 
down to their task in phlegmatic and prac- 
tical fashion. Knowing the ins and outs 
of trench life as they now do they are able 
to make themselves more livable places 
than was formerly possible. They now 
know what to do and what not to do, 
things have readjusted themselves. Quon- 
dam criminals have become exemplary 
soldiers. Exemplary soldiers have become 
mediocre ones. War has both softened and 
hardened men. A serious viewpoint of the 
war as a whole and a mirthful veil over 
the Patricias’ part in it are the predomi- 
nant notes. An ex-Boer soldier, since 
wounded, explains his presence in our 
midst. “The children at school point to 
mine and say ‘the Boer’s children!’ I give 
up my good business. If I don’t come back 
my children can say, ‘Yes, a Boer’s chil- 
dren but our father died on a British 
battlefield.’ ” 

Even the name of the regiment has 
changed. It is no longer the dignified 
“Patricia’s” nor the frivolous ‘“Pat’s 
Pets.” That requires too long a time to 
enunciate on a dark night at a dangerous 
spot. It is now the “P.P.’s.” All have sur- 
rendered to it. Even the late commanding 
officer, but not without a struggle, fell a 
victim to the brevity of the new name. 

Also the personality of the regiment is 
changing. The new draft so far out-num- 
bers the old boys that by sheer weight of 
numbers, if not of personality, they par- 
tially counteract the melting-pot influ- 
ences of the small nucleus of the original 
regiment that remains. 

Some men have developed nerves to a 
greater or less degree and yet the same 
stoical acceptance of the necessity of 
brave resignation is evident in all. The 
phrase, “We’re for it,” probably expresses 
that acceptance and that resignation quite 
fully. In a sense they are “fed up.” Yet 
those who may be the most open to that 
charge are frequently those who most dis- 
tinguish themselves by a reckless degree 
of courage. For under all there is that 
undercurrent of enthusiasm. Under the 
impetus of the charge, the sight of thei: 
own dead, the necessity for quick action, 
they forget that they are desperately tired 
of war and eagerly contest with one an- 
other the privilege of a dangerous post or 
the rescue of some wounded tent com- 
panion of other days. 

Quite unprejudiced soldiers of other 
corps give us the name of stickers, of al- 
ways doing that which we set out to do 
cost what it may. And so with the other 
regiments of their own brigade the 
“P.P.’s” are known as the “Mad Brigade.” 
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Their General Officer Commanding has 
twice singled them out for praise. At such 
times the old boys feel in their bones that 
“coming events cast their shadows be- 
fore” and so they pull in their belts and 
put an additional edge on their bayonets. 
And when the time comes—the record of 
many a brave encounter supplies the 
answer. 


Dum - Dum Bullets 
and the War. 


By Edward C. 
American. 


Crossman in Scientific 


been made that dum-dum 
bullets are being employed. This arti- 
cle shows that there is a disposition, when 
a wound would seem to be unusually large 
d unusually hurtful to immediately 
laim it result of the usage of 
That freak-shots are 
enough is axiomatic. That they 
may spring from several causes and do so 
spring is proved by this article, which also 
deals in an interesting and lively way with 
the historical and scientific aspects of the 
dum-dum. The article reads in part: 

With the exception of the French, the 
belligerents in the present war use smoke- 
less high-velocity rifles of small bore and, 
of course, tiring jacketed bullets. These 
bullets are constructed of a lead core, with 
a tough jacket or skin over the outside, 
closed everywhere except at the base 
where the inserted. This very 
tough skin is made either of sheet ste« 
nickeled to prevent rust, or else of an alloy 
of copper and nickel of about the propor- 
tion of 20 per cent. nickel to 80 per cent. 
copper, and being thus merely Germa1 
silver. Sawing the point off a sharp point 
bullet of this construction does not cause 
the bullet to break up in tissue, unless the 
cut is made far down the bullet. 

Now early in the small bore, jacket 
bullet game, the British found themselves 
in difficulties with some hill tribe or other. 
These Afghans or similar East Indian 
Apache, were accustomed to rush British 
camps by the light of the stars, or some 
times by daylight, and brandish knives 
as large as 


charge has 


| N this war, as in most recent wars, the 


was the 
dum-dum_ bullets. 


common 


core is 


machetes and as sharp as 
razors, 

The first thing the British discovered 
about their new small bore acquisition in 
place of the good old 0.45 calibre Martini 
Henry, was that the new rifle would not 
stop an Afghan or other hill person, who 
really intended to keep coming. Several 
British soldiers were killed by hill mer 
who, according to all the laws of warfare, 
should have been very, very dead. Drilling 
them with the 0.503 seemed merely to ex- 
asperate them. Therefore, in their hill 
arsenal of Dum-Dum, the British pro- 
ceeded to evolve a new bullet for making 
good men out of hill men. They took the 
0.305 bullet and removed some jacket from 
the point, exposing the leaden core. Then 
they tried it on some more hill men. The 
British troops reported that it was fine. 
No word was ever received from the 
parties on the other side. Thus arose the 
first soft point, metal-patched bullet, and 
on it was saddled the name of Dum-Dum 
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has from the little, obscure Indian arsenal | 7 
\t such that produced it. 


in Africa. They laid out Dervishes with 


that The British found it just as pleasing | Waecation Routes Across the Ocean are Closed 





ts and it, and they stopped Matabeles and other | |i Pf 
yonets, members of the Zulu nation. With the 
ore of last, particularly, the ordinary bullets > dheanst 
s_ the proved iné ffective. When an impi started you 
for the British line, the members thereof we, ' 


kept on coming until physically unable to 
move on. The regular bullets were inade- 
e ts quate. 

At The Hague or Geneva Convention, 
we forget which, the British, with other yt gh Rog 
civilized nations, signed compacts for- 
atifie ©  ‘Sildiee he aan Of Qumeneine oF Guatecien LANE? S INTERNATIONAL TOURS, 1 Adelaide St. poor ‘Toronto, Canada 
bullets. The bally heathen had nobody at — ——— 
the convention, which was a little tough 


















































s, the on the heathen ] —— ne 1 
1-dum But the French, against whom the dum- || \ 
arti- dum charge was brought, have as clear a ! ] 
whe ase of alibi as any small boy who could | 
we prove that he was stealing apples out of || \} 
sen orchard a mile away, when the melon | STARTS" STOPS 
me af patch was raided. } ITSELF ITSELF | 
3 are Exposing the lead of a patched bullet || 1] 
they or giving it a hollow nose tends to make | || i} 
do so the jacket peel back and split up in rib- || ee | 
1 also bons, allow the lead to fly off in small bits, || 66 L | S T E, R B R U S - ON 99 | 
with and the main body of it to flatten out or | a 1] 
f the mushroom. | 
But the French use exclusively a bullet e ° ° ° ° : i| 
the formed of solid copper-zine alloy, no || Automatic Electric Lighting and Pumping Plant | 
noke- jacket, no lead, no soft metal to smear || OVER 1.000 IN USE 
and, around regardless of what one does to the | || : , | 
hese bullet, It could “dum-dum abo xe — | We ive you the Saine continuous service As a prool ot the Satisfaction given, we | 
W ith one On Se ee of heavy ee vee.) F of electric light and water in your sum might mention that we have installed ! 
side, The German charges were disproved the | || Pe 1 j " he city loze hese pl hi 
base instant we saw at whose door they had | mer home as enjoyed in the city. over a dozen of these plants within a || 
vary + been laid. | You simply switch on the lights or turn radius of five miles on Lake Rosseau, 
teel, \lso, Germans protested because the || the tap. Muskoka | 
alloy French cartridges were poisoned. They || Write for Catalog ‘‘ Y.’’ Ask for names and testimonials. | 
)por- found a ring of black stuff around the | * | 
el neck of each cartridge. I have one before || R A LISTER & CO LIMITED TORONTO. One i 
mal me, and it is not a pleasing cartridge in | |} e e “ 9 O O ; | 
int appearance. I know of other cartridges WINNIPEG CALGARY QUEBEC ST. JOHN, N.B. | 
1use i I would select in preference were I plan-  -————_-—— —— : = ——————— 
the | ning to be shot—say the B.B. or 0.22 Short 
for choice. This black stuff turned out to ea 
cket be a waterproofing, and about as poison- 


ne ” ae aie Tf unable to obtain a desired article, 


As a matter of fact, consider the mani- 


lian fest stupidity say childishness and a a ‘ 
tish es Seenee eee ae eee consult our service department. 


lack of sportsmanship that lies 
































me this dum-dum folly. Altering a bullet on . | | 
ives a wholesale scale would result in inaccu- XS VERY month MacLean’s Magazine receives letters from subscribers stating 

as racy, altered ballistics of the rifle, chances that they are desirous of purchasing certain articles, but do not know where 

for trouble if the bullet broke up in the | || they can be procured 

red barrel as happens if the point of a solid || 

i aaa ; T ch the medium of our rt TO magazines and trade publications 

in jacket bullet is sawed off, and general | Through the medium Ir numerous magazin ind ude lication 
and trouble all round, not to mention the small | as also through our many representatives in various cities and towns, we have | 
not job of altering a few billion rounds of \| special facilities for procuring information about goods and articles, and these | 
vho = irtridges urgently needed on the firing | are at the service of our readers } 
rs e. And, were all this done, the net re- || ; : || 
ler . +1) . 1} . - 9 a4 “pr pPpIGID 

1¢ t would be a few men killed that other- | Send nN the ( oupo nand VOU & ill recelve | 
re, Wise might have lived, a few wou! ds of 7 , ‘ ‘ i] 
ing far nastier type, and a few less wour ded prom ptly t h e desi C6 infor mation. ] 
~ the surgeons to patch up. | 
shit When a man is hit by any modern or | | 
a 1 style bullet he usually quits. I speak MacLean’s Magazine, | 
ne now of civilized troops. The Russians quit 143 University Avenue, INFORMATION WANTED. 

he before the tiny 0.25 calibre “arn of the TORONTO. | 
_ Japs. The li 95 calibre bullets did 

aps. » little 0.25 calibre bul 

on . lease let me k y where I c: urchase.... 

he ist as effective work in the Balkans as Please let me know where I can purchase 

the 0.30 calibre bullets. Once in a while a casecewendtenssos tens scelandvegtidvenattacteet extents beiess 

h ian might keep on fighting with a hole 

he n him, but he is not worth while breaking ee eae ee ee ee ee te ee ee ee ee 

e all ' S 
nd eo is the laws of civilized fighting for paid ced BERR s. dst dcked bean htuewbattael ete bebe ser ae 
ve nothing of the trouble entailed in altering 
| the bullets used. 











































Profit Profit 
who's got the profit ? 




















CHAPTER 1 
“Sure, I Promise’’ 


he genial Mr. Bates can bx pushed Just 
so far. Ile was slightly eXusypr rated. As 
a matter of fact he rather likes to talk to 
traveling men, but it seemed a bit rough, 
on Saturday morning with deliveries way 
behind, for a perfect stranger to try to 
ze]] him 

“Say, what do vou think this. is, 
hank?’ he asked testily 


“No, it’s a grocery store—and a mighty 





vy puzzles vou, vou will give mie another 
le 
“Sure. sure, | promise: anything to get 


von out of here.” 
CHAPTER II 
Midnight Monologue 


Mr. Bates drops into the store after lodge 
meeting and goes over his books to see how 
he stands. 

“Gosh! It’s no use I’ve either vot to 
get a new bookkeeper or a new line of 
business. Sales are O.K.—better than last 


‘year—but where in Sam Hill are the pro- 


fits? It ain’t reasonable that I could do 
the grocery business of the town and be in 
the hole. I wonder can the trade on tea 
and coffee be falling off. Maybe we ought 
Lo push the profitable lines more provid+ 
ing there are any profitable lines. Ter 
haps it’s e sting me more to do business on 
account of the war or tariff. 

einch to guess the 
grocery business. Wel! 
anyway, it’s midnight and I am going 
home. Ill make Dobbs go over his figures 
again in the morning and see if he can’t 


“T tell you it’s no 
right answer in the 


busy one. That’s why | am trying to con- 
vince you that you need our service. Now 
take that package of tea—have you ever 
tried to figure whether you make or los 
money on it, figuring in overhead, your 
salary, ete.?” 

“No use, young man; you’re just wast 
ing your wind. I’m too busy selling good- 
to bother with all that theoretical stuff.” 

\ll right, Mr. Bates, I see you’re not 
ready to talk with me; but promise me 
this: that the first time anything in the 
way of costs, collections, profits or invent 


juggle out a little profit for the month.” 
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CHAPTER 
The Saacaes ae 


W het 
Mr. Bates 
got down 
to t h e 
store next 
morning, 
his stern 
re solve to 
put a little 
ginger 
into his 
book keep- 

* er was de 
feated by 
the fact that the latter was reported sick in 
bed. However, bills were coming due and 
the Bank hadn’t been any too willing on 
the last loan, so something had to be done. 
He recalled his promise to the strange 
salesman who had entertained the pre- 
posterous idea of selling him a 
‘Sav, there may be somet ee: in this 
Adding Machine idea after : Guess [']l 
call up that Burroughs ¢ hes pe see what 
he’s got. 

“Hello—Main 72 I said 7-2-4—No 
I want Main—Main 724. 

“Hello. is this Burroughs? This is 
Bates the grocer. Say, how much profit 
ean your machine show on $1,000 worth 
of business? Huh! Oh! very well, come 
on over. My hookkeeper is losing his 
speed hasn't shown any profit for two 
months.” 





CHAPTER IV 
Facts, Not Guess-Work 


Bates is seen studying a repert pre 


Mr. 





‘ANADIAN wr weg A 
ra 


Man.; Vancouver Brancl a 





imt Montreal Branch: 392 St. James St 


17 Pender St. W., Var ver, B.C ohn 


pared by his bookkeeper with the aid ot 
his new Burroughs. He ealls for his head 
clerk. 

“Say, Bill. you got to put more thought 
m our fresh fruit trade we lost exactly 
$21 on fruit last month. And see if you 
can't dope up some way to get more trade 
oh specialty crackers—that’s one of our 
most profitable lines. That's all now. Tell 
Pete 1 want to see him.” 

‘“Pete—you are slowing up. Last 
month you sold $123 less than Sam. 
Moreover, Sam sold stuff we make a eood 
profit on, while judging from profits on 
vour sales you must have the idea we only 
handle sugar and kerosene. I didn’t make 
i cent on vou. Brace up, Pete, remembers 
a job’ sa job. That’s all.” 

There are over 90,000 merchants using 
Burroughs Figuring Machines right now. 
Every retail merchant can use a Burroughs 
to stop leaks and make more profits just as 
Bates did. We will gladly show vou how. 

Write fo “Stopping Store Leaks.”’ lt 
fulfills the promise of its title. We send it 
without charge to retail merchants. Please 
write on your business letterhead 
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THE BOOK THAT SAVES MONEY 


“Digest of the Mercantile Laws of Canada” 








A READY REF- ron KG Coy LE IN RENTING 
ERENCE FOR = TREASURES OF THE LAW OFFICS A STORE, PRO- 
UP-TO-DATE CURING A LOAN 
BUSINESS MEN OR COLLECT. 
AND THEIR Mercantile Laws . 
ASSISTANTS. THIS BOOK 
A GUIDE TO WILL SAVE 
THEIR DAILY YOUMANY 








BUSINESS DOLLARS 








No work ever published in Canada equals it for business men. A veritable consulting 
library on this one line so universally needed. Based on Dominion and Provincial 


Statutes and Court Decisions. Indorsed by barristers, sheriffs, magistrates and con- 
veyancers. 


Below appears a few of the questions it answers. These are picked out at random from 
the book. 


If you endorse a cheque which bank cashes, are you If the wife or husband of a legatee signs the will as 
liable to the bank for the amount, if the cheque were a witness, what is the effect*’—816. 

forged or raised?—173 ‘*A,’’ in paying off a Mortgage, gave mortgagee a 
(The figures after each question refer to the section marked cheque on which was written: ‘‘This cheque 


in the: ‘‘Digest’’ which gives the answer.) is given and received as a full settlement and dis- 
Can Interest written ‘‘one per cent. per month’’ in a charge of Mortgage No. Sg 








Is that a legal dis- 

note be collected by ‘‘legal process?’’—See sections charge f—410. 

345, 185 

Forwarded only post free on receipt of price. 
<eep the book ten days, and if it t worth the price, return it and get your money back. If remitting by cheque 
make same payable at par, Toronto. Price, $2.50. 
THE MACLEAN PUBLISHING CO., LTD. 
Montreal Toronto Winnipeg 


143-153 University Ave. TORONTO 
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SAE | Up, RRR Se 
ape eee 


~ “No! Not even 
Old Dutch 
Cleanser can 
brighten me up 
after all the 
ugly, besmirch- 
ing facts the 
Scientists and 
Doctors tell 
about me. They 
say: 
“Tea and coffee are poisonous 
drugs.” 


“Coffee is particularly bad for chil- 
dren.” 


“Coffee depresses the kidney func- 
tion.” 


“The caffeine. of coffee is a nerve 
poison.” 


“ They (tea and coffee) are habit- 
forming drugs.” 
“Coffee is useless and unnecessary to humanity. It has ae 
peptics and wrecked the nerves of hundreds of thousamgme a 
ar 1érves of hunareds oO: [Sa 


st "% 
hig : 


Tea and Coffee drinking is such an ancient and respectable habit 
that many do not suspect it as the cause of their troubles. 


Try leaving off both'tea and coffee ten days and use 


POSTUM 


(Made in Canada) 


the famous food-drink-—free from caffeme or any other drug. 


‘‘There’s a Reason’”’ 


. . . ; af yas aS | ae . Wind { }ns 
Names of Doctors given upor request by anaci ostuzn Cereal Co., Ltd., Windsor, Ont 





